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TALES OF THE BORDERS, 


AND OF SCOTLAND. 


JUDITH THE EGYPTIAN; OR, THE FATE OF 

THE HEIR OF RICCON. 

The black-eyed Judith, fair and tall. 

Attracted the heir of Iticcon Hall. 

- * * * * 

For years and years was Judith known, 
vuecn of a wild world all lier own ; 

Ty \\ ooler Haugli, by silver Till, 

Jiy Coldstream Fridge, and Flodden Ilill: 

Until, at.length, one morn, when sleet 
flung frozen round the traveller’s feet. 

Fy a grey ruin on Tweedside, 

lhe creature laid her down and died.”— Border Ballad. 

More than three hundred years have elapsed since tl 
people called Gipsies first made their appearance in th 
country; and, from all that I have been able to trace co 
ceimng them, it seems to have been about the same peril 
that a number of their tribes or families proceeded nort 
v^aids, and became dwellers and wanderers on the Bordei 
Then- chief places of resort, and where, during the incl 
mency ° winter, they lu : led or housed together, were Kii 

SEJSS’S? H ° mc,i ? Tweedmouth. 

elieve that there are none of them now in Horncliff wind 

on the bringing m of the muir ceased tn » t ? 

tnem, and there are but few in Snittnl Pi,i ; p hi 
and aM lhcy8tm ab0 ^ a “ “ 

for they take to the hedges “ton “ , 8 ' V ' nto 861501 

and begin their wanderings. The Minct,?™ 10 ^ PP6im 
vol, vii ' punci pal names borne b 

109 
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the different tribes in these parts are Faa, Young, Gordon, 
Bailie, Blyth, Ruthven, and Winter. Their occupations are 
chiefly as itinerant muggers or potters, homers or “cuttie- 
spoon” makers, tinkers or smiths and tin-workers, and 
makers of besoms and foot-basses. They are st il, with wry 
few exceptions, a wandering and unlettered race, such as 
their fathers were when they first entered Britain. At 
Kirk Yetliolm, however—which is their seat of royalty on 
the Borders, and where they 1 avc a lease of the houses xn 
what is called Tinkler Row, for nineteen times nineteen 
years, on payment of a quit rent—they have not been so 
neglectful of the education of their children as in other 


parts of the country. 

At the period of their first appearance in this kingdom, the 
land was overrun with thieves and vagabonds, who, in the 
severe and sanguinary laws of Queen Elizabeth and her father 
llarry, were described as “ loytcvers and still dy beg- 
gars;" and it is more than probable that many of these, 
finding the mode of life followed by the gipsies congenial to 
them, associated with or intermarried amongst them, and so 
became as a part of them; and this may account for many, 
calling themselves gipsies, having European, or, I may say, 
British features. Rut the real gipsy there is uo mistaking— 
their dark piercing eyes and Asiatic countenance mark them 
as distinctly ns do the eyes and peculiar features of a Jew. 
(By the by, I wonder that no searcher after tho marvellous 
lias endeavoured to prove them to bo a l’cnuiant of tho lost 
tribes of Israel.) Like tho Jews, they aro scattered over tho 
whole earth—like them, they aro found in every land; and 


in every land they remain a distinct people. 

Who they arc, or whence they came, arc questions involved 

in considerable mystery. Their being called Gipsies or Egyp¬ 
tians in this country, I hold to be a popular error which t hey 
themselves propngated. Egypt, from tho earliest period, was 
distinguished above all lands for its soothsayers and divm- 
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ers; and, as the chief occupation of the wanderers then was 
ain m many places still is) fortune-telling, they had cun¬ 
ning enough to profess to be Egyptians, or natives of the land 
iv lercm was taught the mysteries of rolling away the clouds 
which conceal fate and futurity. They have neither the 
language nor the manners of the Egyptians. No reason 

In IFMI? 06 * 1 tlieir leaving the land of the Pharaohs • 
TW, r 011 ? the gipsies of the P^sent day profess to be 

the pretension. Prom all that I have read concerning them 
it seems to me to be clearly proved that they are natives of 
Hindostan where they formed a part of the lowest caste of 

have a lanmia-e peculiar I f! , T the cIails 
., g " a ° e P eci iaar to themselves, and which tlmv f,-,r 

S If* «««* themselves, is well k»o™ It h Z 

iolowiedge ontTo'i 1 )tl 1 th0y h , 0Ve mdeavourc 't to conceal a 
They have called it piW^andThf 1 7 ^ * vcIL 

by that term, or 

far as those who have exfmined 1 > 'V* “ OTOr ' So 

norfnin , 7 annned it have been able to 

t * : - 

whieh is spoken hy the Indian caste of Sute h, HhntaS 

Glossaries of Grellmann'md KmSoTIed !'' 7 “* **? f ™“ ,l0 

Bebee m ndostanee. 

Mutchce Ecel>e 

Can 

Gur 

Riah 




An Aunt. 




Kan 
Gluir 
Rave 
I)aVe 



The Ear. 
A House. 
A Lord. 


Nack 





JWuk 

Locn 


Food. 

The Nose, 
Salt. 
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But a stronger proof that the gipsies scattered over Europo 
derive their origin from the Sutlers of India is demonstrated 
by the facts that the Sutlers were the only people who pro¬ 
fessed the art of palmistry—that they, like the gipsies, aro 
a wandering race—that their occupations arc almost iden¬ 
tically the same, being fortune-tellers, dancers, and wander¬ 
ing musicians—that the smiths amongst them go about ex¬ 
actly in the same manner as the tinkers, in this country— 
that, like the gipsies, their favourite food is that of animals 
that have died of disease—that, like them, they have no 
£x6d religion—and, like them, they endeavour to conceal 
their language. And the certainty of their being originally 
the same people is further strengthened, from the Sudors 
having fled in thousands from India, during the murderous 
ravages of Timur Beg in 1408, which corresponds with the 
1 >criod of the first appcaranco of the gipsies in Europe. And 
that they aro not Egyptians is strongly proved by the fact, 
that there aro tribos of them in Egypt, where, as in other 
countries, they aro regarded as strangers ami for, igners . 

I may have wearied the patience of the reader with this 
long and perhaps prosy introduction; butthcro may bo some 
to whom it will not bo uninterest ing, as throwing a light on 
the probablo origin of a singular people, of whom Judith 
the gipsy was ono. And now to our story. 

One of the chief men amongst the gipsies on the Borders, 
at ||,o bi ' inning of the last century, was Lussha Flcclcio, 
who was only inferior in authority among the tribes to King 
j.'jui, w ho dwelt at Kirk Yotholm, and boasted of reigning 
|i h i I over n Irri' pH >| >li‘. I iiis:ha p avocations, I ike the avoca¬ 
tions of all his brethren, wero more apologies for idleness, 
lie was ono day a tinker, on another a grindei, and on a 
third a wandering piper, HoWOsa man ol groat staturo 
and uncommon Strength, and renowned for his exploits ns a 
fishor and a sportsman. 

The name of his wile was hTariam, and tiny had a diiugli- 
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fcer, called Judith, who, as she grew up towards womanhood, 
became known throughout Roxburgh and Northumberland 
as the Gipsy Beauty, or the Beautiful Gipsy. The appolla- 
t i* >u w as in.it unmeritedly bestowed; lor, though her skin was 
slightly tinged with the tawny hue of her race, a soul seemed 

^ 1C1 Aguiar and lovely features, and the 
lustre of her dark eyes to throw a radiance over them. She 
Avas tall, and her figure was perfect as her face—it was 
symmetrical and commanding. Yet she was at once con¬ 
scious of her beauty and vain of it, and her parents admi¬ 
nistered to her vanity. They had her fingers adorned with 
trinkets, her neck with bugles; for Lussha Fleckie, like most 
of his lace, was fond of gold and silver ornaments; and, 
amongst others, lie had in his possession a silver urn, which 
had been handed down to him through generations, and in 
winch his fathers, as he now did, had deposited the fruits of 
their spoils and plunder, until it was filled with rich coins as 
a misei s coffer. He therefore, although a vagrant, was not 
a poor man, and could afford to deck the charms of his daugh¬ 
ter Judith was early initiated by her mother into the mys¬ 
teries of the sybilline leaves—her education indeed extended 
no farther; and, at the age of fifteen, she was an adept in 

': u: ;n i ! 1 -bii.stiy. The proudest ladies in broad Nor- 
t mmberland or fair Roxburghshire eagerly submitted their 
hands to the inspection of the beautiful fortune-teller. The 

to give a pro- 

I hetic leality to her words; and, as she caused them to 
undle Avitli apparent joy or become transfixed at the dis¬ 
covery of coming wo, her fair and high-born patrons have 
tiembled before her, and inquired, “What is it, Judith?” 
And, being a favourite with them all, for they both loved and 

feared her, her person was bedecked with their cast-off ce¬ 
ments. 

It was early in summer when about forty of the Faa 
people encamped near the foot of the Eildon Hill* , A few 
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minutes served for the erection of tlieir portable village in 
a secure and sheltered situation, and speedily, supported on 
pieces of crossed branches, the caldrons swung over the 
crackling fires, each of which blazed fierce and merrily from 
between two stones. Savoury exhalations impregnated the 
air, and gave token of a feast. The banquet being spread 
upon the sward, when it was finished, and the brandy cup 
had been sent round, Lussha Fleckie took up his Northum¬ 
brian pipes, and began to play a merry reel. Old and young, 
men, women, and children, started to their feet, and joyous 

<f Tripp’d the lijdit fantastic too.’* 


Judith glided through the midst of them, with her bright 
waving tresses falling on her shoulders, as queen of the glad 
scene. Of her it might have been said— 

“ A foot mere light, a step more true, 

Never from heath-flower dash'd the dew; 

Even the light harebell raised its head, 

Elastic from her airy trend I " 

Her partner in the dance was Qemrao. G ramie j and in his 

Veins also flowed gipsy blood. Gcmmel was now a youth of 
t WGnty, and one of the most daring of his raco. A passion¬ 
ate enthusiasm marked his disposition. In agile sports and 
feats of strength he had no competitor. In these lie was 
what Lussha Flecldo had been. lie boasted of his inde¬ 
pendence, and that lie had never placed a finger on the pro 

] city of friend or neighbour, nor been detected in levying 
his exactions on a stranger or a foe. Hi a merits were ae 

A 

knowledge i by all the tribes on the Borders] and, though ho 

was not of the royal family of Fans, many looked to him 
a.: heirapparent to the sovereignty. Hr held in princely 

contempt all trades, professions, and callings, and thought 
it beneath the dignity of a “lord of creation" to follow 
them. When, therefore, he accompanied the tribe,; ill llmir 

migration:; from place to place, he did imt, OS was the habit 

of others, assume the occupation of either tinker, grinder, 
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bass-manufacturer, or the profession of a musician—but ho 

went forth with his gun and his hound or his leister and 
net and every preserve, plantation, and river supplied him 
with food, and the barns of strangers with bread. 

■Jf d ; th " as two younger than Gcmmcl Grasn e, and 
he had not looked upon her lovely face with indifference- 

or the stronger passions and the gentler feelings of the soul 

hnd a habitation in the breast of the wandering gipsy as in 

those of other men. He had a bold manly bearing and a 

expressive countenance. Judith, too, had seen much of his 
e.xp.uits. She had beheld hnn, to the neck in water, struggle 

She to" f ^ Hft and east it on the shore. 

Sf C “ — * »■»-** tin redao* contend 

him. Yea, when the scented blossom, like fragrant 

r cccc, or erspread the hawthorn hedgerows, and the prim- 

«o,e and wild violet flowered at its roots-when the evening 

,1 • 6, T C glonous in th « west, brightening through the 

-tl n i 'Tf; and tllc landrail t00k U P its evening cry 
side at a'p t JUdlt r and Gemmcl sat together by the hedge 

h s Then he would tell her of the feats he had achieved 

m^anr ^ ^ ° r tLc lca P s * ** 

wwV! ’ < "? ier iand ’ add » “ Cut what care I for 

b6nm- T °rn What ° thcrs say > Avllcn thc bright ccn o’ my 

« Jh * J wcrefia there to reward me wi’ a blink o’joy!” 

„ I" rC , a aattcivr > Gemmcl,” whispered she. 

flatterer a,1SM ’ crcd llc J “I deny that; I am nao 

mine; and it is zLno"o2v that 't sic ■« 

than vou "owden star tha.1. i * °i 111 y ccn ye are bonnier 

wide ‘he- ven^n 1 r ’ ^ by its single scl ’ » the 

U b , 6 T dd de 7’ or tie 8^ leaves to thesinging birds " 
benbewouldju-essliis lipstohe.s, and she blushed, but ' 
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upbraided him not. But in the character of Judith, as in 
that of every woman over whose bosom vanity waveth its 
butterfly wings, there was something of the coquette. She 
did not at all times meet the affections of (.emmel with 
mutual tenderness, though she loved him beyond any one 
else, and was proud to see him wear her yoke. She had 
often smiled upon others, while her eyes glanced cold as 
illuminated ice upon him. Yet never was there one on whom 


she so smiled that repented not having courted or obtained 
it. For, as GemmoVs hand was strong and his love passion¬ 
ate, so was his jealousy keen and his revenge insatiate. 
There were cripples in the tribe, who owed their lameness 
to the hand of Gcmmcl, because, in some instance, Judith 
had shown a capricious preference to them while she slighted 
him. 

Now, as has been said, it was a day of feasting and re¬ 
joicing amongst them, and Judith was Gemmol’s partner in 
the dance. Walter, the young heir of liiccon, was riding 
round the Eildons, with his grey goshawk upon his arm, and 
his servant following him; and hearing sounds of music and 
shouts of revelry, ho turned in the direction from whence 


they proceeded, lie drew up his horse within a few yards 
of tho merry group, and, from the first glance, the striking 
figure and tho more striking features of Judith arrested his 
attention. His eyes followed her through the winding 
mazes of thodanco. They sought to meet hers. Gcmmcl 
(irnuno nb.-.urvod him, and a scowl gathered on his brow. 

When tlio duner was ended, ho led Judith to a gVOOll hillock 
on which her father sat, and approaching the heir of liiccon, 

inquired, fiercely, “ What want ye, sir?— what look ye at ? 11 

Troth, friend," replied Walter, the master of lviecon, 
who was of too courageous a temperament to ho awed 1>\ 

tho faoo or frown of any man, “ I look at yer bonny partnei, 
and t want to speak to her, for a lovelier face or a gentler 

figure my ecu luicuu looked ou siuoo my mother bore me,” 
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1 Sir, ’ retorted Gemmcl, more fiercely, “ye Iiac ycr grey 

goshawk, j^er horses, and j'er servant; I dinna covet them, 

and dinna ye covet what is mine, and to me mair precious. 
Awa’ the road ye cam, or ony road ye like, but remain not 
here. Your company isna desired. Is it the manners o’ 
you gentry to break in where ye are uninvited? Again, I 
warn ye, while the earth is green, to turn your horse’s head 

|away! I, Gemmcl Granne, wha never vowed revenue 
I satisfied it, warn ye!” 

“As well,” replied young Walter, haughtily, “might you 

vend jour threats upon the rocks that compose those cloven 

mountains, as waste them upon me. I shall speak wi’your 

bonny partner;” and he struck his spurs into his horse to 
proceed towards her. 

. 1 GemmcI Srasped the bridle, and in a moment horse and 
ruler were upon the ground. 

“Gemmcl Graeme!” shouted Lussha Flcckie, “is that the 

welcome ye gic to strangers? Foul fa’ye! ye passionate 

yke. tak yer hands aff the gentleman, and if he wishes to 

join in oor merriment he’s welcome. Gac, Judith, bring for¬ 
ward the gentle stranger.” 

Gemmcl withdrew his hand from young Walter’s throat; 

< d as he did so, he uttered wild and bitter words, and flung 

himself, as if m carelessness, on the ground, his head rest in- 
on ins hand. ° 

hch^rn* at h f fa ? Cr ’ S biddln S> went and conducted the 
A Iuo :; u to where her father sat and the late dancers 
vi ere assembled, and Gemmcl was left alone. A brief con- 

t r&r b r cu Lussha and waiter > ***« which 

Tr 7*? f ? d not t0 ex P ress his admiration of Judith 
er father smiled-there was a look of triumph in the eyes 

resfimed an l' T* Struck Up ’ the dance was 
of Judith " i -i n tC1 t lC ieu ’ of Elccon was the partner 

in- unon tl 7 ^ ky Upon the S round > gaz¬ 

ing upon fthem and gnashing his teeth. 


In 
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“ Wc maun see that nae harm come to the young Eiccon 
oot o’ this/ 1 whispered some of the eldest of the tribe to 
each other, who had not again joined in the dance, “for 
(Jcmmcl is kicking his heel upon the ground, and whistlin 
to hansel’, and the horse-shoe is on his brow. It was wrong 
in Lussha to provoke him. There is an ill drink brewing 
for the young laird. He is dancing owre gunpoothcr where 

the touch-fire is creeping to it.” 

The dance was ended, and young Walter, taking a costly 
ring from his finger, placed it on Judith’s, and whispered, 
“ Wear it for my sake.” Ami her checks seemed more lovely 
as she blushed, smiled, and accepted the gift. 

Gommcl started to his feet as lie beheld this. But "W al¬ 
ter dashed his spurs into his horse, and, riding away, in a 
few minutes was out of sight. Gommcl glanced upbraid* 
ingly on Judith, and lie passed by her parents in sullcnncss 


and in silcnco. 

But the heir of Biccon had not ridden far, when he turned 
round and said to his servant, “Wo go now to Melrose, and 
from thcnco wo shall go back and watch tho movements o’ 
tho party wo have scon. Mark yo wed tho maiden wi* 
whom I danced, and whose marrow ye never saw; tonathci 

would I tbatsbo was lady o’ Bicoon Ha’, than that Isliouldnn 

meet her again.” 

Shortly after the departure of Walter, some of ilm trlho, 
perceiving that what had passod botwoon him and Judith 

Was likely tO li ad to a quarrel between Iju ha l'lookio and 
(jcinmcl Gnome, and knowing, from tilO nature of both, 
thttt suoh a quarrel Would ho deadly in Its results, proposed 
that the festivities should terminate, and the encampment 
break up. Tho proposal WO# carried by a majority of voices; 
and even Lusf lia, though oonsolous Of tho reason why it was 
in ad o, Knew no well the flory and desperate nature of him 

who was regarded by tho tribe ns the futuro husband oi his 

daughter, that lie brooked bin own temper, and agreed to it. 
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And, while they began to move their tents, and to load their 
asses and their ponies, Gcmrncl stood, whistling moodily, 
leaning against a tree, his eyes ever and anon directed with 
an inquisitive scowl towards the tent of Judith’s father, his 
arms folded on his breast, and at intervals stamping his foot 
upon the ground; while his favourite hound looked in his 
face, howled, and shook its tail impatiently, as though it 
knew that there was work for it at hand. 

Early on the following day, the servant of the heir of 
Ihccon returned, and brought him tidings that the encamp¬ 
ment had broken up, and Juditli and her father had erected 

then- tent in the neighbourhood of Kelso; for, as the ballad 
upon the subject hath it, 

J 

‘Often by Tweed they saunter’d down 
As fai as pleasant Ivclso town.” 

\\ alter mounted his horse, and arrived within sight of their 
tent before the sun had gone down. At a distance from it 

t:“i JU i lth ‘ Sh ° WaS al0UC) and hold ing her hand 
„ • ‘ ® tIie declining sun, gazing upon her fingers as if ad* 

in mg the ring he had presented to her on the previous day. 

He rode to where she stood. She seemed so entranced that 

the STvVn 1US ? proacL Shc was Meed admiring 
_ n Q . Yet let not her sex blame her too harshlv: men 

and women have all their foibles-this was one of Jiidith’s- 

mind h J" 8 " bUt ign ° mUt ghl ° f ^Shtcen, whoso 

left to t JlfT n eU mU ' tUrC(1, and Wh0se Ilcart ^d been 
, . 6 ’ to be s ' va yed by every passion. He dis- 

mounted-he threw himself on his knees before her-he 
IXflSH 4 ," LoreliKl ™ncu!” he began_ 

an be spoken but at one period of oux lives, and Care 
fo e l Zt? a Wh ™ th< * m "Hissed: there- 
impression XSeYoT^CS «» 

feats of etrXth J i h ' He spote “ ot ° ( » 

strength, of ks running, leaping, and wrestling, as 
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Gcmmcl did; but lie spoke of her , and in strains new but 
pleasant to her ear. And, although she had chided her first 
lover as a flatterer, she did not so chide the heir of Riccon. 
Vanity kindled at his words, and even while he knelt and 
spoke before her, she forgot Gemmel, and already fancied 
herself the jewelled lady of Riccon Hall. 

He perceived the effect which his first gift had produced, 
and he saw also how earnestly she listened to his words. 
He wore a golden repeater, which he had purchased in Ge¬ 
neva, and which was secured by a chain of the same metal; 
that went round his neck. He placed the chain around her 
neck, he pressed the watch upon her bosom. In her bosom 
she heard, she felt it beat, while her own heart beat moro 
rapidly. 


" Hark I—hark!” said lie, “how constantly it beats upon 
your breast—yet, trust me, loved one, my heart beats more 
truly for you.” 

Before they parted, another assignation was arranged. 
From that period, frequent interviews took places between 
Walter ami the lovely Judith, and at each visit he brought 
her presents, and adorned her person with ornaments. 

Her parents knew of his addresses, but they forbade them 
not. 

Now, one evening they lmd taken up their abode in a de¬ 
serted building near to Twiscl Bridge; and thither i he young 
laird came, to visit Judith. Her father invited him into what 
had once been an apartment in the ruined building, and re¬ 
quested him to s up with them. Waller consented; for the 

love ho boro to Judith could render the coarsest morsel sweet. 


Rut, when he beheld the meal I hat was to be prepared and 
placed before, him, his lirart sickened and revolted* for it 
consisted of part of a. sheep that had died ; and, when Lussha 
beheld this, he said, “ Wherefore shudder ye, young man, 
and why is your heart sick) Think yo not that the llcsh o’ 
the brute which has been slain by the hand o’ its Creator, is 
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fitter ioi man to eat than the flesh o' ail animal which man 
lias butchered ? ” * 

Walter had not time to reply; for, as Lusslia finished 

speaking, a dog bounded into the ruins amongst them. 

Judith started from the ground; she raised her hands, her 
eyes flashed with horror. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, in a voice of suppressed agony, 
“ ^ ^ trommel's— Gemmel’s hound! Fly, Walter, fly! ” 
“Wherefore should I fly?” returned the youth; “think 

ye, Judith, I am not able to defend myself and you against 
any man ? Let this fierce braggart come.” 

“Away!—haste ye away, sir!” said Lussha, earnestly, 
grasping him by the arm, “or there will be blood and dead 
bodies on this floor! Come away! Gemmel Grmme Is at 
hand, and ye dinna ken him sae weel as I do! ” 

Walter would have remonstrated, but the gipsy, still 
giaspmg him by the arm, < 'ragged him to a door of the ruin 
adding, “Steal away—quick! quick among the trees, and 

keep down by the Till to Twecdside. Dinna speak 
away! ” ' 

It was a grey midnight in July, and the heir of Riccon 

had not been absent three minutes, when Gemmel Gramie 

stalked mto the rum, and with his arms folded sat down 
upon a stone m sullen silence. 

“ We are glad to see ye, Gemmel,” said Mariam • “ ve 
liae been an unco stranger.” J 

“ Humph! ” was his brief and cold reply. 

was s P read u P°u the ground, and the mother 
of Jiulith again added, “ Come, Gemmel, lad, it is o' nae 

use to be in a cankered humour for ever. Draw forward 

and help yersel’-ye see there is nae want.” * 

Danv?° 1 Tl ” sarcastically; « did ye expect com- 

pany? I doubt yer fare would hardly be to his palate!” 

r . 1 ^ )S1CS always assign this as a reason for their nrefprrfn* +i , 

•f .mmak that h w died t, .f BU ob lugtoSl E„ 
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“What do you mean, Gemmel?” cried Lussha; “think 
ye that wc arc to put up wf ycr fits?—or wherefore, if yo 
hac naothing to say, come ye glunching here, wi’ a brow as 
dark and threatening as a nicht in December?” 

Gemmel rose angrily, and replied, “ 1 hac something to 
say, Lussha, and that something is to Judith, but not in 
your presence. Judith, will ye speak wi* me?” added he, 
addressing her. 

Judith, who had sat in a corner of the ruin, with her hands 
Upon, her bosom, covering the watch which young Walter 
had given her, and forgetting that the golden chain by which 
it was suspended from her neck was visible, cast a timid 
glanco towards her father, as if imploring his protection. 

“I am no sure, Gemmel,” said Lussha, “whether I can 
1 rust my daughter in your company or no. If I do, will yo 

I* mo ycr thumb that yo winna harm her, nor raise your 
hand against herd* 

“Harm her!” exclaimed Gemmel, disdainfully: “I scorn 
it!—there’s my thumb.” 

“ Yo may gang, Judith,” said her father. 

Judith, with fear and gllilt graven on her lovely features, 
rose and accompanied Gommol, Ho walked in silence l»y 
her side until they came to an old and broad-branched treo, 
which stood about forty yards from llio ruin. A waning 
summer moon had risen since ho arrived, and mingled it 
light with 1 lio grey gloam of the night, revealing 1 ho orna¬ 
ments which Judith wore. 

“ Judith,” said ( fommel, breaking tho silonce, and raising 

her hand from her bosom, with which she eoncenled tho 
watch, “where got yo than bmw ornaments? Has yor 
fait her found a. heart to lay his fingers on t he treasures in 
the : ilvcr jug?” 

She trembled, and remained silent. 

“Poor thing! poor thing!—lost Judith!” exclaimed 
Gemmel, “I see how it is, For tho sake o’ tlmo vile gow- 
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gaws, ye Iiae deserted me—ye liae sacrificed peace o’ mind, 
aiid bidden faieweel to happiness! 0 Judith, woman • 
wha is the flatterer noo? Do you mind syne we sat by the 
hedge-side thegither, when the com-craik counted the mo¬ 
ments round about us, and tried to mind us boo they flew 
—when the sun had sunk down in the west, and the bonny 
hawthorn showered its fragrance owre us, as though we sat 
m the garden where our first parents were happy? Do von 
mind o' thae days, Judith ?-and hoc, whei my 
bosom beat upon yours, as we sat locked in ilka other’s 
arms, I asked, ‘Will ye be mine?’ and ye let ycr head fa’ 
on my sh outlier, and said, ‘I will! ‘-Judith! do ye mind o’ 
thae tilings, and where are they noo?” 

“ Gemmel Graeme,” replied she, and she wept as she 

spoke let me gang-I canna bide wi’ yc-and ye hae nae 
riclit to put ycr questions to me.” 

, “ Nae richt! ” he returned. “ 0 Judith! hae ye forgotten 
a ycr vows?-or hae ye forgotten the time when, in caulder 

BtI* th 1 1S ’ when the snaw was on the ground, and 
the trees were bare o’ leaves, that ye hae stood or wandered 

vi me, fine the time that the sun gaod down, until the sca- 

mcU and the craws sailed owre our heads seeking for their 

food on the next mornirw?—and now vn t n ii 
hide wi’ mni n t T.i . ° , na 110w me ye canna 

T . . B n ° ' Jl,( ltl ' ! J' c l.ao dune what has made my 

eait miserable, and what will niak ycr ain as miserable 1" 
And as he spolco he still held her hand 

f "® lG ! emmel " she again sobbed, and str,moled 
to wrest her hand from his grasp-“I hae naothing to say 

5 '°-"' i11 1CaTC mo> >>* “M, wildly- 

bra n She answered him not, but still wept and stale- 
glecl the more to escape from him 1 ‘ ‘ 

“B‘en gang, Judith!” he cried; and flung her hand from 
mm ’ °ut beware hoo we meet again! ” 
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Some months after this, ami when the harvest-moon 
shone full on the fields of golden grain, and the leaves rus¬ 
tled dry and embrowned upon the trees, there was a sound 
of voices in a wood which overhung the Tweed near Cold¬ 
stream. They were the voices of Walter t he heir of Eiccou 
and of Judith. 

"Leave,” said he, “dear Judith, leave this wandering life, 
and come \vF me, and ye shall be clad in silks, dearest, hue 
servants to wait on ye, and a carriage to ride in! ” 

“Ahl” slio sighed, “but a wandering life is a pleasant 
life; and, if I were to gang wF ye, would ye aye be kind to 
me, and love me as you do now?” 

"Can yo be sac cruel as doubt me, Judith?” was his 
reply. 

"Wool,” returned she, “it was for ycr sake that I left 
(Irmmol Graeme, wha is a bald and a leal lad, and one that 
1 once thought I liked week Now, I dinnn understand 
about your priests and your books, but will ye come before 
my faithor and iny mother, and the rest o* oor folk, and be- 
foro them swear that I am ycr lawfiF wife, tho only lady o’ 
Eiocon Ha’, ami I will gang wF yo?” 

“My own Judith, I will!” replied Walter, earnestly. 

“You will not!” exclaimed a loud and wild voice, “un¬ 
less over tho dead body of Gemmol Grrcnlol” 

At tho same moment a pistol Hashed within a few yards 
of where they stood, and Walter tho heir of Riecon fell with 
a groan at the feet, of Judith. Her screams rang through 
tho woods, startling the slumbering birds from tho branches, 
and causing them to My to and fro in confusion. Genuuel 
i prang forward, and grasped her hand. “Now, fnuso aue,” 
lm cried, “kiss the lips o' ycr bonny bridegroom! catch 
his spirit as it leaves him I Hang round his ma le ami hand 
him to yer heart, till his corpse bo cauldl Noo, ho cnnini 
hae ye, and I winim! Farewccl!—faro wool I—fauso, treach¬ 
erous Judith 1” 
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Thus saying, and striking Jils forehead, and uttering a 
loud and bitter scream, lie rushed away. ° 

Judith sank down by the dead body of Walter, and her 
tears fell upon lus face. Her cries reached the encampment 
where her parents and others of her race were. They 
M^ asteed to the wood from whence her cries proceeded and 

[hp 1 l i Cr fH etCl ! ed 1 UP011 th ° groimd > her arras encircling 

tried tf f l They raised her in their “ms, and 

t d * 0 sootlle her > but she screamed the more wildly and 

seemed as one whose senses grief has bewildered. 

,i.S ; £ !r^ cr - “ spcak to mc ' 

“Gemmcl!-wicked Gemmcl!” she cried; and in the 
same b, -oath added, « No! „„ |_ it wa sna him J “ ™ m ° 
■&i|was me! It was fause Judith.” 

Gemmcl Graeme, however, had dropped his pistol on the 

victim failed 

Hcche, touched b, his daughter's grief, „„d dis'appotated 

hfs mrty tTtnf ^ bdng b ?° ken ’ caused each of 

P* y to take a vow that they would search for Gemmel 

uXtt:™ fo,md him **“ ** 

And they did search, but vainlv fm- n«,v.. i 
more heard of. 3 ’ 101 Gemmel was r.o 

Twelve months passed, and autumn had come a<nin a 
J oung maniac mother, with a child at her breast n.nrTrl • ’ i 

ham and Ladvldrk tLZ , Tweed between Nor- 

rose she held her infant closerto 5 —® uddenIy > and as they 

but the angry flood bore lwaw ri ‘ S ° m ’ aDd San » to fl i 
babe. She was resent i ^ Z Iaailiac m °ther and her 

reason, but 2;!“° ** * 

visit the fatal ^ot^wanXrb^by t ? ntuiued afc illtervaIs t0 

i , wanueimg by the river, stretching out 
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her arms, calling on her child, saying, “ Come to me—come 
to ycr mother, my bonny bairn, for yo aro heir o Kiccon, 
and why should I gang shoeless amang snaw! * 'omc to mo 

—it was cruel Gcmincl Graeme that murdered ycr bonny 

thither— it wasna me!” 

It was in January tho body of a grey-haired woman, 
covered with a tattered red cloak, was found frozen and 
dead, below Norhnm Castle. It was the poor maniac Judith, 
the once beautiful gipsy. Some years afterwards, an old 
soldier, who had been in foreign wars, came to reside in tho 
neighbourhood, and on his death-bed requested that lie should 
lx- buried by the side of Judith, and (he letters G. G. carved 
on a stone over his grave. 
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On the evening of that eventful clay which saw Patrick 
Hamilton, Abbot of Feme, the young ami learned Scotch 
proto-martyr to the Protestant faith, bend his head and 

ofT h-T at thG burninS stako > in the head-quarters 

of Scottish superstition-St Andrews-a young man was 

wardj hlS Ste n S ^ ^ ^ ° f cxccut ‘ 0n to- 

producpd p T; 5 S ?° d many miIcs distant - The effect 
p luced by that day s proceedings was, as is well known 

felt throughout all Scotland, where the scene of martyrdom 

and extort fronH-hf t . llCse mm nova which startle a country, 

. loxtoitfiomthe innermost recesses of the heart thoughts 

d feelings as new as intense. In the case of Hamilton 
theie were many features calculated, in an eminent decree 
to strike deep into the minds of a sympathetic and niedita 
tne people; and doubtless, his birth, descended from the 
royal house of Albany-his learning, derived fromtEw 
wells of Mair’s philosophy-and Ids ex erne Z f P 
not the least impressive; yet ^ 

ft r th ° e s ^ :: 

« as , ^ hy an 

extraordinary scene of his martyrdom tA , y the 
Anvimtcf i. j. . _ “tyiaom. If casual or mer^lv 
Clll 10US Spectators Dflla'llf rTrnam /X # 1 +1 , , 1Liu y 

Lour, we may form ^ me e We XThII 

college companion of the mart^lfl S ‘ 6 *?“» "* 

Z^Z'Z'™IZ ,5W 
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lion. Imbued himself with the spirit of the new faith, he 
had that day seen it proved, in a manner little less than 
miraculous. One of the softest and gentlest of mankind, 
who would have shrunk from the sight of pain inflicted 
on the meanest of God’s creatures, had been enabled, by 
celestial influence, to stand, in the midst of a scorching 
and destroying fire, undaunted, unmoved, with smiles on 
his countenance, and words of exhortation on his lips. 
The feelings of the religionist were roused and sublimed 
by the contemplation of one of heaven’s marvels; but the 
pity of the man and the friend was not lost in the admira¬ 
tion of the heaven-born fortitude that simulated total relief 
from bodily agony. Tears filled the eyes of the youth, 
and were wiped away only to rise again with the recurring 
thoughts of the various stages of the trial and triumph of 
his beloved friend. Ho had already wandered a con¬ 
siderable distance; but the spaco boro no proportion 
to the time occupied; for he had sat down often by the 
i >adsido, hid his face in bis bands, and been lost in a 
i pecies of /harmed contemplation of images at which ho 


shuddered. 

While yet somo miles from the end of his journey, the 
shades of night began to fall ovorthe undulating heights 

Hint .form the end of the Oehil chain to the west; but, as 
yet, the sun, tho only object seen in t lie whole horizon, ap¬ 
peared in full disk, rod and lurid, like ihe mass of ember- 
faggots which, some hours beim-e, lay in the streot of St 
Andrews, surmounted by tho blackened em-pso of the 
martyr. Tho traveller turned his eye in the direction of 
the luminary; but quickly passed his hand over his brow, 
from an instinctive fooling of horror, as a dim wreath of 
cloud, ; 1 1 (’telling along the superior part of the fiery eiivlr, 
seemed to realise again, in solemn nmgmlieemv, tho sight 

ho had witnessed. Tho altitude or the object which sug¬ 
gested the resemblance, with the ‘yi; us: rss ill winch it 
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was arrayed, again claimed the aspiring thought, that the 
Jj.int of his fhcqd, sublimed by the doctrines of the new 
faitli, was even then journeying to the spheres which he 
contemplated. The final triumph of the martyr was com¬ 
pleted in the scene of his agonies; and the seal of eternal 

f! S, I by | God ’ s fin Scr, imprinted on the doctrines he 
had published and explained in the midst of the melting 

fiie of the furnace. Placing his hand in his breast he 

■Jew forth the beautiful Latin treatise which his friend had 

composed on the subject of the justification of the sinner 

through a believing faith in Him who was foretold from the 

eg inning o time; and, sitting again down by the side of a 

n wth SS5 in th0 te “ ndins to “ 

a.e 

the rant morPtof" 0lJd - Hc was soon lost in 

S “ Ct th ° EpWts of lIle reformer 

anded, and was again in regions brighter than those of i 

JSJ •• with hta ** 

to'ovXaS”” u f' “ BehoM 

lions, its pardons, its so^referntg m^'ts St 
•pWttffStianiiy mnyrf'k Tl| c bright 

was before the view of his fancy; heroic ^ 

crown which f “* ** 

Hettaghtheconld 

felt by him IXhave been 
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cament, which the patient rejoices in as tlxc moans of ac¬ 
quiring health. 

IIow long lie remained under the influence of this beatific 
vision he knew not himself. He had fallen asleep. Ho 
opened his eyes: the sun had now gone down into the western 
main; and all that was left of his glory was a thin stream 
of wavy light, which, shooting across the dark firmament, 
looked like the wake of the passing spirit of his friend on its 
j ourney to heaven. He arose. The searching dews of evening 
had penetrated to his skin; a cold shiver shot through his 
frame; and again, clutched by the humbling and levelling 
harpies of worldly ffaelings, fears, and experiences, he felt 
all the terror of his former sensations when he beheld tho 
corpse of the martyr sink with a crash among the embers, 
which; as they received ihc body, sent forth a cloud of hiss- 
ing, crackling sparkles of (ire, mixed with a dense cloud of 
smoke. 

“AlasI this spirit of mine is strong only in dreams,” lie 
muttered to himself, as tho shiver of the night air passed 
over him. 41 It Is asthocaglo of Jlenelcugh, which, with his 
eye in tho sun and his foot under his tail-plumes, will resist 
the storms that shiver the pines of tho Ochilsj yet bring 
hint to eart h, and draw one feather from his wing, and lie 
can only raise a fltroporous noise amidst the sweltering suf¬ 
focation of his earth-crib.” 

He had scarcely uttered tho words, when ho saw tho short* 

thick figuro of a man coming along the road, enveloped in a 

gown* and bearing a stick like a throw-crook in his hand# 

Starting to his foot, he Stood} for a moment., to BOO it ho could 
recognise tho individual. 

11 Good even to ye, y mug Master o' Uiddleslain,” said the 
individual, as ho came Up, and was recognised by the youth 
— 1 “good cvrn to ye; and (JodBeml ye a warmer bed than 
tho hedge-bcild, andacuulder lhana.no o’ blocking faggots,” 
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salutation S ° i P ‘ C< 10 y ° Uth - “ 1 rctu ™ your 

you may have eapertaneed ore noiv; the other you ZZ 

ten evety ouUyer and rinner-about in the East Wanb t 

been this day at the head-quartern o' p“w I ‘ 

% and a seleonth sight for anld eon. It's no often Z 
“m. 0886131011 carncs “ f"’ ec and a fu' wallet.” 

Careyr rScdTe yX * ^ ° f P ° OT 

ecu r'mdiwl the*!m,r • l ' 0retlC ’ “! lM Slanc ' yon ,igllt wi ' llr y 
of his Zat " “ ™“ “** trailbl6d <" sinews 

threw mZthe mai t i'- b0lUeS tho prek,6s 

was writliin® in the fire fluZi Z b tllafc tllc Puircaliant 
wi’ this hovel at he 1 ! , 8 ° ** a, ‘^~fo r ae stroke 
tioner. C bonny v„!I,° J '°" ^ •“» °* “ 

capon for the tabic o’the nnrilfnni , Iie<1 bcen a 

th S“ f lordship’s palate^ ?^T° U 

“Anster V“ST* 11 «“ Wh. 

” The scene seemed toonen the? * ’, lep ,erI the beadsman. 

that never gave a tolaJ 7 ? , L s ° prclfttcs and priors 

ic corner o my gown beneath the clni.ol n’ tt ” P 

it- AJ,, sir, aongh l wZt'Z 0 ” 10 lU ° t °* refsU 
youden. But we’re near tl i " yapo ' my heart was 

Master Henry, and asZninl “■“? ™“ 1 ‘° nM ' u «tai.,, 

1 Nta -p * 1 

*£ may «*•* -u aim, from thoDroiclr,” said 
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“No mucklc, I darcsa}',” replied thobluegown; “but 1 
stand in nae fear o' him, and tliat's mair than the bauld- 
est heart o’ the East Ncuk can say. I wad stroke the lang 
hair o' the creature any day for an awmous, unearthly as 
he is.” 

“Know you aught of this extraordinary being, Carey?” 
said the youth, as they turned up the haugh loan. 

“ Ye’re no the first nor the hundredth that lias put that 
question to the beadsman,” replied the other, as lie looked 
tip with a side-glance in the face of the questioner. “ Every¬ 
body thinks I should ken auld Mansie o' the Quarryhcugh 
—the mair by token, I fancy, that naebody on earth kens 
mair o’ him than just that lie is ahurklin, gnarled carle, wha 
cam to the Quarryhcugh some months syne, and biggit, wi’ 
his ain hands, a bcild which has mair bancs than stones in 
its bouk.” 

“ I know more of him myself than that, Carey,” said the 
young man. 

“ Wliat ken yo?” rejoined the other, with a laugh. 

Henry’s silence was probably meant as a quiekener of the 
beadsman's garrulity. 

“Ye may ken, maybe,” said the other, “that lie spools 
the sides o’ the Quarryhcugh —that is, wliar there arc tree 
to baud by—like a squirrel, swinging fmo no ryss to nn it her, 

:md sometimes dangling over the deep pool aneath him, 

like a showman’s signboard, or a gammon fmo the kitohon 

ciel o' tho Priory o' Pittonweom; but the creature's legs arc 
nao bigger than iin iirehin’s, while his trunk and arms nro 
like tho knur and brandies of nn oak. What ken yo mair 
o' him? What ken:; cmy ane mair o’ him, an it bena that 
helms been seen, in the moonlight, lmwking the banes o' 
tin' dead Melvilles o' .Faleoneleugh frae the side o’ tho 
quarry, wlmr it marches wi’ tho liowf o’ tho auld liouso that 
stands by the brink? An mild wife's tale, doubtless, though 
maybe ho needed tho banes for Ins biggin.” 
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" L believe the people in these parts would know more of 
him, were they not afraid to go near him,” said the youth. 
“They stand peeping over the quarry brink at him, as if he 
were the ‘ gudeman of the croft,’ Mahoun himself.” 

“And nae ferly either, Henry,” said Carey; “for his lace 
speaks as clearly o’ the skaith o’ fire as did that o’ Ta¬ 
ti ick Hamilton wnen yon gust o’ wind drove the flames to 
the cast, and showed his cheeks—sae pale, alace! and like 
a delicate leddy’s, as they ance were—burnt as brown as the 


was o’ Falconclcugh House there.” 

The two speakers had now arrived at the old mansion of 
the Melvilles, which stood on the brink of the deep crater, 
whose high sides had procured for it the appellation of the 
Quarryhcugh. At the side or end next the chasm, rose, 
bectlmg over it, a high turret, perforated in several storeys 
by small embrasures, and surrounded by three tiers of barti- 
sans. From this flanking strength, the two side walls—rc- 
ycyed, at intervals, by circular projections containing spiral 
stairs—ran back, and were terminated by an ordinary gable 
the inclined sides of which were cut in gradually-reccdin- 
steps. The care which seemed to have been taken in secur° 
mg the casements by closed shutters within, indicated, more 
certainly than did the general appearance of the withered 
muse, that, though unoccupied, it was still deemed suitable 
for serving the uses of a dwelling, and that the choiHis 

at tm t t\ PerChed 0n itS r00f * Quants 

roVlm ’ n ^! gh be removed on a day’s warning. For a 
considerable distance around, there was nothing to be seen 

u a bare heath, the dark brown aspect of which suggested 

Sirrjr, E ? n i he few ***- a 

sprin-hn. fr m /(i y - he i a<IS t lr °' lgl> tIle sca “‘y 80< s e stems, 

1 0 m fiom their bases, wore a black, scathed appear 

as if tty tad still retained the traces of the rava-e 

of the sweeping sconrge. Hidden, except to near gasere 
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amidst this wild waste, and shelving down from the tower 
Of he mamnon, the chasm or quany, in Urn fern of at!" 

, fc ’ Iay ,lCC P aud stld . with a dark mass of greenish hand 

t'wo itaof 1 i? ® Dca<1 S“ to its bosom. A,™,, t 

sides of it, where there was a sufficiency of soil to sun- 

:; 1C ofwlin C ' v a ““?? ° f 6tuntod 1,hlcS) the hcads of 
c , wLlch appeared above the superior circle- but din 

lil^Zrr * f * 'vator W-lth !■! 

seemed to have fallen down a large forth,,, „f the muZ 
munhent tank, whereby there was for.I „ s ,rccies of island 

wimse nearer edge might be about ten feet from the ta b 
from which it had been severed. 

mn y 0,18 1,,su,ar s l ,ofc > which was now accessible from tho 

ll , ,1 S 1 T*f !° cx t |TI0 rdi„nry individual whore 
. . ,' . a 1 M ' ’ 111 ^ 1C conversation of the two speak- 

y 8 * ,®° n / ;I part *°J mtumer i described. The small domi- 

*** j» u.if from the 

Bithw il! ‘T’ n " y ViaW t0 ''"m forts, which 1,0 

1 !' I 11 1 ' ’ or deemed it unsafe or improper toimini.m 

It W«.Mn,!,,,|, H mere .. shieling, With four Walls, 

l-"flc.l of rubble stones, mked with-wlmt pn.bablv oxeiled 

. . o^ supemotural attributes „r 

e wa £; lCC,a "d Ul " bein 8 I.self ft duo proportion of bone.1i 

« -*.tcd I,the eemelery of the family of Kaleoncletlgh 

. .. (,iM| «ptiOH of | l,o sides of (.1,0 

U '''" ,M "1 "pen on its western side. TllO roof was 
1 "PP"H"d 'v one or two rough trunks of pines, thrown 111 
a shining dnnlmn nem , and e,imposed of small twigs 

and leaves, wattled and compressed ill such a manner ns to 
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k;ivc the inmate from a part, at least, of heaven’s more pro¬ 
fuse inundations. 

Ihe hare and scorched wilderness around, over which the 

C 3 cs of the headsman and his companion were wanderin'* 

as they approached the scene of their conversation, had now 

resigned its embrowned hue, for the not less dreary and 
mysuc trnge of iho Hu0 Iigllt of th0 * " 

toggled mill the felling darkness. The circumstances of 
tlie still unseen chasm being tenanted hy the only living 

mortal within the circumference of the bleak waste, and he 

nrnself calculated, by his unusual formation of body, and 
imputed mystic powers and attributes, to aid the pregnant 
associations connected with his lonely condition, wa^, by 
those acquainted with the locality of Falconclcugh Muir 
naturally combined with the dismal celebrity of the place 

Scotland w?V f TWtone ? 80 common at that Period in 
bcotland. Tl hatever may have been felt by his less ima 

ss sr nio,, t rtoEc ‘ femuk ^ «c.t 

have blunted h^fc ceSs'nf 1 tT “” d tt ° ™ ta 

Icaat certain, and “ 

Mre surveyed the scene around hta with the f-MvZ 

livprl frji« iVi the country when and where lo 

• caik figure of the house rose before him pi • 
mg the homage due to the genius of Zl , ’ ? laim ‘ 

almost the only object that arrested the r T 

self with the eleinpnto i c -> e ‘ deplete in lt- 

with the fate of the once happyMelidh^K 01 ^ connectci1 

«on with an interest wh“d 2, " , ™‘ “ CSalive 
Iter multiform productions. 

of thought lent even a species of n „"rt 1 " atcr,nl 
spissated essence to the blue lnvp r « n< ! c mractcr °f in- 

seemed to hang like a mi-dity sea in th« { } tmOSp,lcro > ' vllicI > 

° sea 111 th e deepest stillness of 
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nature's silence. For some time, neither oi the parties had 
uttered a word. The brush of their feet on the heath, and 
the sound of their breath, were intensified by the silence into 
noises that to the younger of the two seemed startling and 


painful. 

“ Hooly, hooly,” muttered the beadsman, as his last step 
1 •rouglit him to the chasm: “ loun and canny, young mas¬ 
ter—loun and lightly,” he added, as lie sat down on what 
seemed to have been a step of a ruined porch, close by the 
building, and by the brink of the shelving hcugli. “Eh ! 
but this silence is gousty and clric. That corbie’s grane was 
like the roar of a lion. Didna ye think the drum o' ycr car 
would crack wi’ the sound ?” 

Henry seated himself by the bluegown on the stone, and 
they both turned their eyes down on the deep hollow, where 
the waters seemed as dark as the Stygian stream. 

“I hear nac stir in the howc,” said the beadsman, “and 
see naething but that ricldc o’ a house standing on that 
eerie pinnacle, like a craw’s nest on the tap o’ a tree in a 
glen. The creature's surely sleeping after his day’s work; 
for he works like a dergar, and nac man kens what at. He 
males neither Aviclcer corbins nor quhorls, like the re 1 


his Droich species.” 

“Hist! Carey; heard ye not a noise?”said the youth. 

“ A hungry stanc hawk spooming down the quarry after 
some raven that has been picking the bancs o’ the Melvillcs,” 
replied the other. “ Wcar-awins! there's a sad change on 
Falconclcugli now,” lie continued, as lie turned his face to 
the Avails. “The fire o’ the ha’ has been eighteen years 


extinguished; and Avlicn it may be lighted again, it will be 
to warm fremmet bludo o’ the spoiler o’ the auld family. 
Heard ye that Gilbert Blackburn o’ Kingsbarns, the com- 
mendator o’ Pittenweem, is shortly to talc up his residence 
here, wliar, methinlcs, ho has as little right as the puir 


beadsman.” 
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‘-Iso,” replied Henry, as, keeping his eye on the hoire nf 
u, st M „ g „ inhabitant, ho lent his car i the JfcZZ 

VfJ 18 even '- 0 ’” continued the old man. “It i s DO w 

lai fc 0 > iVTn? CO f 11C the time ’ SinCG George M elvillc, the 
ast o his.ancient race, was burned for a heretic in Bor 

cau.v He was driven frae that mansion there and tl,» 

eccutor o’ the heretics ovJ Blackburn, the per- 

tlie black stnl-P n+ +i ’ , e W ia a band in raising 

. uack stake at the cross o’ St Andrews the dw t . 

us ee, red as the burning fagots fixed on +1 * •* 

r,n M,io,dn g 1 ^ than][ r, Tm kS J” 5 '° mb - 

«, th ; ift h r2 r* 3et * 

chasm. ’ ‘ 11 ° 11S e 3 c from the 

“ Tho dirk’s penny has as mony i ducks ,•«’+ , ,. . 

1 hao my ain thoughts o’ the auM faith and t , ° , Cy ' 
5? but it’s bettor to tiro hy tho <*%%££ 

i f ° r t,lc eart% w 

Henry. ° bEeIVCtl }om ' wisdom.” said 

-A-Vj but his soul wadm lion 

nfehV replied “,»» H >'« » the 

wight that o’ pub- Falconelenni i if “hfa, na, nor 

to save his body by fleets to Fr^e t" Jf 
persecutory Kingsbarns, wrote mconti^to 1 ^ ^ his 
ntics at Bordeaux, to watch hin! Z the auth °- 

birk. Then cam the sough, as pleasant^nt^ 710 f 11 ® holy 
bams as the whistlin’ winds to the n ti * h ® GaiS °’ Kil igs- 

«>oy oay, the race is dme . ^, JJ - , he “ ( ”o"% 
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rude! Wliat’s the creature doing arnang the trees o’ tho 
liowe at tins time o 1 nicht?” 

A rustling noise arrested the cars of tho speakers, and 
Henry’s eye was turned in the direction of the sound. The 
short stunted figure of a man was dimly seen down among 
the pines, working his way along the face of the precipice, 
by means of his arms alone, swinging from one stem to 
another, and occasionally resting for a moment, by remain¬ 
ing suspended, in an apparently dangerous and fearful, yet 
perfectly composed manner, over the water in the deep 
basin of the crater. Continuing this operation, in which 
there was clearly exercised an extraordinary brachial power 
and energy, ho approached, with marvellous rapidity, his 
dwelling; and, by one or two more salient movements, in 
which there could not bo observed, any more than in his 
prior progress, the slightest use made of his inferior ex¬ 
tremities, ho came to tho wattled trunks lying across the 
cleft Seizing theso with the same extraordinary power 
of grasp, he hung for a few seconds in mid-air, suspended 
by the hands; then, by two or three successive throws and 
jerks, which made the pines bend and creak, ho reached 
tho insular height whereon his hovel was erected, and 
drawing himself up, ho sat down, apparently in a resting 
altitude, upon the brink of tho riven bank. In this posi- 
1 ion ho remained for a considerable time, with his head 
bent downwards, as if ho wero wrapped in deep meditation. 
Tho rough croaking of somo crows that had been disturbed 
by tho rustling movements ho lmd made among tho pines 
ceased, and, in the hushed silence that again reignod over 
the bleak waste, thoro might Imvo been hoard Ids deep in¬ 
spirations, as lie drew breath after his oxertions. Turning 
round, and applying himself again to bis bands, lie began 
to inovo along on the narrow space betwoon the walls of Ills 
house and tho odgo of tho height, making Ids arms Urn prin¬ 
cipal instruments of Ills progress, and using his short in- 
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fenor extremities as subserving agents. The motion thus 
produced seemed to be a compromising medium between 
the crawl and the spasmodic jump of a wounded quadruped • 
jet lie made rapid progress; went round the small dwellhm 
and was seen again at the other side in an attitude which 

m the operation of ambulation, they could ycTsiw^H U 
vatfon StandiDgCrect ’ he exhibit cd an ele- 

almost gi S antic breadth of his th “ 

a-e sise of his head, and thet^ me 

fif 3 ztz r ;r of t,M s 

s.:sr hip 10 — ° f »• 

The two spectators felt all the charm n f +i e ,. 

the supernatural in watching «»« J f f° feelln S s of 
and, probably—in so far nf f . motlons ° f tho eremite; 

to understand his toW 

a few minutes down into the ohaem he !" ? d “ leadfastl y for 
to his quadrupedal amble; ontrt Ms hnf“ , °' ! him£eIf 

something in the form of a ^ d emer ged with 

of which glittered in the mSilh 

wattled trunks he ISSw Jta 5* 1* ° f «» 
mg strides, without tho aid of lr S101 la Pid, boimd- 
body again „„ the “” d lowing hi, 

a few minutes, after which h« ! Ded f* tIlat P ositi °n for 

moving, by the sa^yS^l^'Ti 

King, propulsive throws, from tree 
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to tree, by wliicli lie had cleared the space before; and, get¬ 
ting bencatll the shadow of the mansion, lie disappear- i 
from the view of the spectators, at the same time that the 
cracking of a branch, amid the sound of a splash in the 
water, came upon their cars. They neither heard nor saw 
more of him. The deepest silence reigned everywhere; and 
the dreary scene seemed as if in an instant deprived of 
every trace of living sound or motion, save the deep-drawn 
breath and palpitating throbs of the heart* ol the younger of 
the two observers. Overcome with the pressure of awe, he 
sat bound to his stone-seat, and turned his eye on tho faco 
of tho beadsman) where be found an expression very dith ¬ 
reat from what he expected. 

“ Ik the creature not down in that dreadful basin of pitchy 


waters?" mattered ho. 

“ And if ho were," replied <duroy, as he twinkled his grey 

< vo, unmoved, in the face of the youth) “ what would ye do, 

young Ma ter n* Riddh lain / Seek him, 08 tho bftroii did 

his brood-sow In the well, on the top o’ tho towed ivch, 
and maybe find mair than yo want—""a farrow o' young 

wider ells 1 Ns, mi! let him nlane hell no drown, lie’s 
maybe even now kissing some water qm rii in the bottom 0 

tho loch." 

The youth looked inquiringly in tho faro of tho blue* 

gown; but tho same 0\pt- lion was still there* Ho WOS 
sorely pmw.led: tllO foolillgsof humanity were throbbing in 
his heart in amlihle pulses. Tim «*ld 1 m* sr was in one of 
his hummus, and held him by the skirt of his coat as ho 
attempted to si while at tllO Very moment, as he ima¬ 
gined, a human 1 icing was perishing in the Waters, lie sot 
bi».dIdOSS) with Ida ear rlisiiud to the ahyss, and his eye 
searehing in vain for some traces of meaning in the face of 
hi * nr eh companion. I he same lushed sldlim pel v tided 

Hu* scene oTdreary desolation ; nolther the Hound of a death - 

struggle nor of living motion muld hr di: Iinguislied, and it 
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22* “/if C " !t t0acc :° unfc for aa individual endowed with 

a sigh or groan, as it was for the sudden disappe^nee of 

which lieT °/ a StlU llVlng bein g in the dismal abyss into 
which he had so mysteriously descended. 

blueoown adding"fi ^ Masber Hetu T ! ” said the 

directly onnosedM \ ■ . 7 ° U ' bh s P er P'exity by a hint so 

IZlkT" f " ae "*"> »'• than tbatlak ", 

ba a“k„‘ i™ "nhfr \ v T y loch - we ’ u «•«. 

teawee^to la a ll vet ? blCk to the r ° !ld Pit ‘ 
Eiddlestain ® dude eL to ye!'' a ' S “ te Ween 7 ° a,,J 
And, without even troubling himself i n u i 
T.a.-.y brmk,tbe beadsman began bis o/d^l' w/trl 
luce; and .n a short time Henry saw him i„ tt , ? g 
malting rapid progress over the heath lb, ‘f 1 " 00 ' 

himself at a loss what to think or whit to dT" t', 6 f* W “ 

manner of the beadsman ied him at one ' "" 

that he was satisfied that no misfortnn i suppose 

ihe inhabitant of the quarry ; and at anoth^ T?""* 1 . to 
words, joined to the inexplicable rlh-a hei * bls P artln g 
traordinary individual, inclined Mm ST™™ 0 ° f th ® GX ' 
an i filled him with painful feeling nf “ °PP°f lte belief, 

not having rendered a timely assistant ^ "° nminatlon l '°r 
low-creature. He could not v t . e ln behalf of a fel- 

Placing himself on his breast 1 * mseIffrorn the spot. 

the chasm, gazing through between tf t™* the brink of 

sullen pool, which, like a sleeni. «. ° * 1Ces on tbe deep, 

pray, lay ns still as death. His Lre wren? i® 1 '* W " -itl ‘ 
for a space, not less than half-an-hour he lllT !n CapUid: 
tion without seeing or hearing the sli<d>tfW ■ V^- P ° S1 ‘ 

m the gloom of his own personal ? W&S e,1VeIo ped 

The thoughts of the calcinated 

111 
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speaking spirit of the wild place where lie lav, all combined 
with die painful feelings of the inquiry in which he was 
engaged to render his mind susceptibleof morbid influences, 
and fecundative of supernatural creations of awe* Hie re¬ 
solved frequently to rise suddenly to escape from the de¬ 
pressing yob charmed influence of the place, anti the inex¬ 
plicable circumstances connected with it, and re-solved, 
on the following moment, to endure still the creeping 
sensations of fear tha t run over him, in the hope of getting 
t he mystery cleared up. IIis watch, however, still proved 
ineffectual. More time passed, but the silence continued 
unbroken by any sound save, occasionally, the flap of a 
night-bird’s wing, as it floated past, or the dying scream 
of a victim, awakened to die in the talons of the hawk. 
Rising, at length, he cast another look over the chasm, 
ami bent his steps to Riddles tain. 

When he reached homo, he found his parents waiting 
impatiently for him. 

“ It is all over,” said lie, as he sat down, and covered his 
face with tiis hands. “The martyr has received 1 1 is crown* 
(hul have mercy on us who arc of (lie new faith I” 

“And wo are in danger frnm the eommendator Black- 

Q 

burn replied old I !i<Ulleslnin. “ He has taken (lie lands 
of Kaleonrleugh ; and lie will nob be contented till ho get 
Riddl tain al »»* When* is the martyr’s treatise on tho 
aving efficacy of faith? You took it with you to day to 
St. A ml rows.” 

“ I lore, here,’ 1 replied Henry, as In* sen relied his bosom 
for the brochure* “No, no —it is gone!” In'eon tinned, as 
ho rose and Ibulced wildly around him, “I WRS reading it 
by the wayside; and, overcome with fatigue and sullbring, 
1 reclined, and slept- and now I liml tho book is gone. 
What may come of this, when our enemies are ranging the 
land with the (lory faggot V* 

“Saw you no one by the wav f 1 ' S&id the father. 
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“Only Carey, the wandering headsman of Pittenweenr 
replied the son. V. 

“Seek him seek him, creyon sleep, Henry! Our lives 
depend on your recovering that book, wh4 they eaTl 

lfc SllOVVS US the true Way to ^a/pkoe 

, piutefa, have no power. But the way it leads is 
through earthly flames; and we are not yet so well „rc- 

1 '\ l p, d f ° 1 ’ tha * ordeal as 1,0 who passed to-day ” 

i he young man flew otitof the House, and taking his wav 

taken by the bluegown whenh e l l , 11 had boen 

• ^ ° > NVlieu ,le neard a noise, as if nf +i, rt 

'pemng of a door of the old mansion. The sound startled 
™. “ d «i placed liimself in the shadeof^the 

thonghthad betaken himtlfto hiL° rtmn tlru ' Vll ° le 

chn qwi • , ‘ • of a young woman rolled unin a 

<io.iiv. -t»ey hurried onwards if.a a...; i 1 

Henry, following them traced tlm + li° dlscover y 5 and 

“M yow ;2 IS??, t 

muttered the youth tol.ilelf iTo^telo T h0<lr ” 
part with the bluegown, and betake ZSSSffZS* 

youth allowed him to ™„H. T J ^ttenweera. The 
ilie spot where no had l>o ^ !- S C0lllse UU H1 he came to 
made up to h inl 0,1 11,0 >>«*■ He then 

“Thus far only on your way Oarov?” - - i i 

overtook him. y ’ y • SiU ^ he, as ho 

“Nae farther, Master Hem«v” ,. ,i 
panied by a scrutinising twinkle of fh T 7 ’ a , ccoln ' 
as if to ascertain Whether the questioner 1 2^5^* 6yG; 

Wtldlestafn, at toUtourT- ^ ^ *>* 
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“It is not to ask you what I know you will not tell 
mo, Carey—(lie secret of Mausic oi' the Quarryheugh, and 
whether lie be now in the bottom of the waters, T am 
myself in danger j and would know if you met any one 
on tlie road to-night, ere you came up to me!” 

As he spoke, lie proceeded to search for the heretical 
tract. 


“So i > was you,” said the beadsman, “.from whom, when 
sleepin by the roadside, was ta’en the written heresy that 
i back burn’s clerk, Qeordie Dempster, was busy reading to 
his fellow-traveller, John o’ the Priory, in Dame fti ‘Gills, at 
the llanghfoot. The body o’ young Riddlestain will be a 
cinder ere the sun has gane twelve times owre the East 
Neuk. If tlie commendator got Melville o* Falcon clou srli 

o © 

burned in France, will ho, think ye, hae ony great dilli 
culty in ge tting ITenry .Leslie burned in ScotlandT* 

“Your words carry fire in them, Oarey; but I liave not 
said tliat the book was mine.” 


“There's nae occasion fox the admission," replied the 
blu< iwn, “especially to ano wha lives by the auld kirk, 
and maybe ought, even now, to turn Ids face to St. Andrews, 
to evidence against you. You maybe safe at lviddlestain 
for this night, but scarcely owre the morn. I will git* vo 
warnin, if ye will trust 1110 .” 

“I will,” replied Henry, 

And the blliegown, waving his wand, continued on his 
journey, while theyaung man turned his steps, in fear, to¬ 
ward homo, J1 0 again came to the cottage of Mossfell,and 
stood before tins door. Margaret lletlmno resided there, 
under the pl'otootion of old I kune ( Yaigie. She was reputed 
an orphan; and, as such, sin* had secured < he interest oft ho 
family at Riddlestaiu, By other claims she hud secured 
ilm affect ion of the son; and nevoi\ until this night, lmd lie 
observed in her oonduot aught that exoited any other feeling 
than love and respect, nor had what In* had witno tod 
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of LT "STtU'S’Jj'rf ; he ° ,A,ion * ^ «*™a 

t ml 7f ° f “«*■* with a 
*>°" J1 > a t so late an hour of the ni<dit tt„ i,„ i 1 „ 

the servants at Riddlestain that «f 1 i t iearc ^ rom 

from the nbl m „ ucuestam tJ,at slle hacl b een seen stealing 

avoided his inquiries for informationn„ w 

who had , “ ; ' 1° " 1 'J"‘ re “ s to «*<> &te of Mansio. 

wh y did’ in :° *• ~, tm - y ° ; 

satisfaction on a maftev t • Sllb ject, and not offer 

sesserl of o , , , 1 ° f lm Portance to any one nos 

sessetl ot a spark of liumanifv? mi 3 J e 1 os ‘ 

situation did not prevent him f e . dan S e r of his own 

that the inmates had not g„„ e to J ’ he a6Certlun « i 
I will see,r lie muttered . tm 

Old friend observe the same silence ” lar 3 aret and her 

Ancl he rapped at the door yr,r „ h t • 

seating himself by the fire— ° 0t admittance i and, 

“ I am disturbed ,” he suVl e a t 
from the scene of the death of my ^ 

Carey the beadsman ovo,. +i 7 d ’ 1 1 od » Wltb old 

watching the motions of the old Se wl F f lcoudeu S ! b 
strange place. We heard a plash iSk ^ hveS ln that 
no more of him. Is it possible +] * i *° wa ^ ers ; ari d saw 

confused hy selfish feats tol my otnVf f '“" d 3 - 
creature ” ltS to make search for a fellow- 

Margaret -S»he and 
WHty which usually ZmZ!!lT°!, ^ ^ ° 3 a SMsi ' 
suffering. He waited fo£ her Lnh,if*- “ U1 "‘ ost l,etail rf 
Iter own visit to the quarry ' " of thc olj .i ™t of 

“*» "ccdna fear for auld ManS^ "7 
-ry plash o- a loose staue theTnS w*J ! ^ "« 

° cl j> Oi a neuo*]. 
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banc o’ Llic auld Melvilles, or broken "branch in the waters 
o' 1 he quarry—were a sign o’ his death, twenty times lias 
he dreed the doom.” 

“You spoke of your own danger, Henry,said Mar¬ 
garet. retreating from the subject “ Is it from the per¬ 
secutors of our secret, holy faith, who have this day burn¬ 
ed Hamilton at St. Andrew’s ? ” 

“It is—it is, Margaret,” rejoined the youth, as he rose, 
dissatisfied at what lie supposed a trait of clisingcnuousness 
or secret mystc y. “ I may be compelled to leave Scot¬ 
land, if I would not follow my friend through the flames. 

hit old Carey the beadsman, or Mansie tiie cripple, may 
console you in my absence.” And, with these words, he 
hastened to the door. 


“ What mean you, Henry ? ” said the girl, as she has¬ 
tened after him, and stopped him, by seizing tremblingly 
his hand 

“ Lovers have no secrets, Margaret,” replied lie. “ You 
might have told me at once that you and the beadsman 
were at Falooncleugh. Why, if it was nothing more but a 
compliance with the dictates of humanity, to see whether 
or not, as we suspected, a fellow-creature had fallen into 
the basin, where was the reason for secrcsy ? I am now 


satisfied the Droich is safe. Ho is nothing to me more than 
toothers, who stand, and stare, and wonder at so strange a 

*9 O 

being in so strange a place ; but a straw in the wind may 



us 



argosy, i 




1 


may con 


vict you of a want of ingenuousness. To-morrow l may bo 
in flight for my life, in these fearful times, when the faggot 
surrounds the altai of the true faith; and how could I trust 
one with my secret who denies me satisfaction in a matter 
that concerns us scarcely more than it does the ordinary 
people of the worl d.” 

“ Who said that I was at Falcon dough this night)’ 1 an- 

n % ✓ 

swered she* “Was it the beadsman? Tell me Henry, am 
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I betrayed by one of whom neitJier you nor I can deserve 

better ? for lie eats the unholy fruits of the faith he pro- 
tends to disown.*’ 

“^o; Carey is as secret as yourself,” rejoined he; “and. 
nope, as true to me, who am also in his power .” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated she ; “and now, Homy if 

you love me, no more of Faleoncleugh or its maimed' in- 
habitant. Will you promise V* 

lou put me to an unfair test, Margaret. I will 
rep 7 to you m the same spirit. Will you, if I am forced 
to fly 1113, country, accompany me as my wife V’ 

“I cannot,’- replied she. “There is one here who 
claims the sacrifice to my first love.” 

“ Man or woman V' inquired he. 

“I cannot answer more,” said she. “The time is not 
come. When it is decreed that the fire shall no Wer 
burn on the street of St. Andrews, you shall know all. 

tJ'™"' 1 °’ f i ■*!’ WJ ^ save 7°oj and take with you 

belongs to true affection.” 1 ‘ ttWt 

“ So be it,” he replied, hurriedly, and with a look of 
satisfaction. “ Farewell! and it may be for ever ” 

^ ith these words he left the cottage, and liurryi,^ to 
« dd estain, gave an account of the dangerous situation in 

• ' 1 1 lie was placed. His father saw the peril with per¬ 
haps a keener perception of the probable * 

ie act of 1 52o against heretics was in full force and the 
cluu cl, authorities eked out its sections by wn»tedta*tM? 

ned destruction to all heretics. It was resolved that 
Henry should be regulated by the warnings of the beads- 

the’son oThi S0U l!] C f SOfi lV fOn “ atiO “ WOUkl enuble him tosavo 
tbc son of his old friend from ruin, if not death. The nmht 

S 1,assed h ; tlie mmates of Fdddlestain with fearful fore - 
> mgs; and next morning, and during a part of the dav 

* J 
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Henry expected a secret visit Tom the beadsman. As the 
evening approached, lie ventured forth to look for the 
bearer of intelligence, but as yet he was not visible. The 
moon had risen, and was again flinging her beams over 
the muir of Falconcleugh, and the old mansion of the 
l\Iel \ illes stood in solemn dm kncss in die midstof the scene. 
Again he was occupied by the thoughts suggested by what 
he had seen on the previous night, and what he had heard 
from Carey and Margaret; yet all his attempts to unravel 
'heir conduct and converse was unavailing, and he felt half 
inclined to seek again the cottage at Mossfell, to put the 
maiden to another test, while he would ease her mind of 
the reflections which the abrupt if not cruel terms of his 
departure would inevitably suggest. In the midst of his 
reverie he was startled by a noise: and, on looking round, 
he saw the dark figure of the inhabitant of the Quarry- 
hough coming along by his peculiar springing movement. 
He had never before seen him beyond the precincts of the 
hollow where lie had taken up his residence ; and felt as 
he might have felt on the approach of some being from 
auof her world. Every now and then the creature stopped, 
and beckoned him forwards, but Henry retained his position 
as if transfixed to the ground, and, in a short time, the her¬ 
mit was by his side, with his face—which was covered with 
long hair, and the leal arcs almost obliterated by scars_ 

turned up to him in the full light of tlio moon. 

“ The fires of other lands,” said he. “arc as scorcliiim 
as llmae of the Scotch faggot. Thou wouldst yet fly to 
them, and leave the eommendalor lUackbimi to seize 
Riddles tain, while tliy father suffers the fate thou wouldst 
avoid.” 

“ Let him remain,*’ replied Henry, “who 1ms faith and 
fortitude to pass through the fiery ordeal. You did not. 
good Mansie, SCO Hamilton's blackened body sink among 
the blazing faggots.” 
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D^ i ^ lf ' SU1,pieSSe<l gr ° an ™*“Ucd in the throat of the 

never know,” saul he" "'^t 1 ° fclt * t,1<>U niay ’ st 

emissaries already after thee.” hC1C thc Ciutch 

along the r^hTat a' 0 ^ ™ d s ™ S0!J1P horsemen scouting 
of Kiddles tain * qu con ; slte * a distance, in the direction 

minutes, ami Z't£ ^ that P° slti ™ fora few 

m-, ™ a LiSHg; tv* 

*"< I... shuddered ,vUh ter^r. ™ °“ “* 

^ w maybe owre latt* ” c.n\i fi i i 
quickf—Blackburn and\i i! tb ? headsman. “Quick 

l'alco„eieugh°" ed thC beatlsmau » wh o hurried on towards 

“Now for your choice,” said he «< a i , ,, 
giem yo counsel, niavl.i' t - 11 hlansie was 

'Miat say ve—flight o'r flau^ht ^ ^i 8taDd yonr dooui - 

- 1 .«3ri\E * X, '1 ° r “ ei2d *” 

“And by thc faith the auld w 1° “‘''i 

to ponder. See!— see! the Id™ n * C, , ye iae muck,e tiute 

Course; their scent lies this wav ‘.?““ ds ilaveclla,1 Se<l *l‘eir 
“a malm'be ‘I” 3 ™** -*»■ 

- he “'-A' * tiie iSZmfir** the b “ d ™«»> 

!■«/• ho eo„,i„„ed s he 1 T m ""‘- H W 

“* H«T ky the a™ „ d r. ^ and tafc 
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The door WAS shot, and llenry immediately after ho&l <1 
the loud call of some horsemen, inquiring of the beadsman 
whether he had not with him a companion. 

“ BeggaVS hao short acquaintanceships," replied the 

blue-gown. “The word nwmoua severs good company. 

\Vha°aro yc after wi’ the loose rein and the bloody spur 1 
“Henry Leslie, younger, of Riddles! a m," rep ied ono 

of the men. “ Whither has he gone ? M 

“My eon lack now their former licht, replnd n 
u. adsman; “ but if ye, who, are younger, look weal to the 
C;l st, ye’ll see s mirthing yonder thicker, 1 ween, than a 
munobeam. Ve ken what 1 mean. Aim wha has got an 
nwmous free his father oanna speak plainer, even to the 

friends o’ tlio auld kirk. 

o Well said, old Carey,” eried the men, as they sot forth 
wiili redoubled speed in the direction pointed out by the 

i 

Now left i" himself in a dark chamber of the old man* 
si,,n of ’tlm Melvilles, Henry began to look round lum for 

Home place where, in the event of a search being them 
niadc for him, lm might, with greater chance of success, 
elude their efforts. Mounting up a few Stops, In- readied a 
recess in the wall, which had OUOO beOR enclosed by a door, 
III,, hinges of which Still adhered to the stones, and there he 
crouched, unde tin- gloom of tin anxiety that, pictured m 

tie- future the images of the various forms of persecution to 

Which the her.. of tlm time Were esp.- . d. There e as 

SOtVVOely any light in tllO eliiiml er. TllO flapping of till) 

wings of bats, that had boon adboring, iu a state of torpor, 
(l , 11 ,., roof, was the only sound that rai t his ear. A noir 

damp pervaded the atmosphere; and a OVeepillg UU >- 

limi ran over hi i flesh, w hioli,oo oporatingw it h his fear and 
soli tu do, ni.de him shiver. For two hours ho heard no in 

dictions of any one approaching the building . he began <“ 
thinl ..I'removing, while, now being dark he could e. i ape 
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to sonic greater distance from Ins enemies; yet lie deemed 
it a dubious measure, while the absence of the beadsman 
augured danger from without. All was again still: the bats 
had again betaken themselves to the walls aud the roof, and 
the sound of a cricket might have been heard throughout 
the extent of the dreary chamber. At length the gratiim 
■sound of the hinges of a door startled him, and lie stretched 
forth Ins head to watch the movement. The door opened 
and a young woman, rolled up in a cloak, cautiously entered’ 
taking from under her mantle a lantern, which she waved 
round and round, as if to ascertain that there was no one 

Tide If t, , 7 Cl ° SC ' 1 tl10 <l00 '- “O. *»•«**‘0 the 

ide of the chamber next the quarry, made some audible 
.locks upon the side of an opening, somewhat of the form 
of a window, through which only a faint gleam of light had 

a. d sS e n "? s T '" S <lon °- sl,e ** i0wn <® tie n. 

and sighed heavfly muttering broken sentences in which 

SnldbTd-' 1- ““ 17 "' ill,es30d hot’Strange proceedings 
could be disbngiiBhed. After a few minutes, the trees of the 

Quarrylieugb, agitated by some living impulse gave forth 

a ri.tb„g sonne, which, in the prtvaihngsUenc; rf.Lsffll 

iTS“oHt " nt “ the « the stunted 

habitant of the quarry appeared at the aperture and bv 

two or three convulsive efforts, he tin,,, himsdf 'in ° 

The girl still sat on the fl“ he, on 1 *• “ °T Pl * 

, ? hei side, throwing out Ins maimed limbs and tnmin 

*“»I*M have been fraught wit eZ^u'' 

other in the countenance of her who i\ 1 

im with demonstrations of affection. ° 1Cg:ud 

‘ xilackburn, the old mipmv ,.r 1 , 

“gain, ’said he; “and youim Pi, 1,11 ■' Ilous ®> 18 forth 
you prepared 1 ’ 3 S lvul ' ,lral “‘“ “ay full. Are 

“It is to he hoped ho will fly, father, and be yet saved t„ 


it 
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me,” answered she, sorrowfully, while she took some 
edibles from a small corbin, and placed them before him. 
Then drawing her hand over her eyes—“ When is this 
wo and watching to cease ?—when may I own my 
kindred, my love, and my faith ? ” 

“ Weep not—weep not," said the other ; “ or let it be 
up in the chamber of thy mother, whither I nightly drag 
those maimed and scorched limbs, that the heart which 
burns for vengeance on the enemies of the Melvilies may 

O mf 

be quenched with tlie tribute of a love that mourns the 
dead. She cured these fragments of members when res¬ 
cued from the stake, that I might come back to my coun¬ 
try, a wreck whom none may recognise and all may scorn, 
but a daughter who must yet pity while she loves.’’ 

“ Would that my love and my pity might be known,” 
replied she. How often have I asked permission to pro¬ 
ceed to the court, to plead on my bended knees for relief 

to one who has already suffered what might expiate a 

thousand heresies*—ay, more than death.” 

“ While the commendator lives, it is vain, Margaret. I 
have waited for him long, to show him, in the mansion of 
my fathers, what his power has achieved — ha! ha ! I would 
do him homage as the holder of a pendicle of the lands he 
has wrested from me—even the Quarryheugh. It is mj 
duty. These arms, which the fires spared, might yet et 
him feel the strength of a vassal who has no power to 
follow him tofthe wars against the faithful.” 

“ You fear me, father ! *' ejaculated the girl, as she 
bent over him, while he murmured, in growling accents, 
bis threats. “The couimondator is a man of power, and 
may get finished wliat his agents so wofully left undone 

in your exile.” 

“ Power,” groaned the other— ‘‘power, when alone in t his 
dark eh amber with me, to whom yet is left these arms ! ” 
“Heaven keep him long away!” replied Margaret; “for 
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'• a , b7 ' Word t0 the Cl ' eatui ' es who gaze at 

j r , ' m fear from °»e they deem supernatural. 

±J.ush—a door lias opened above.” 

‘•Hie thee to MossfeJl—quick— quick, child.” 

she ‘r C, ; ibe r' ,at JOU have a tlail ghter!” ejaculated 
fciic, as hiie retreated. 

Ih -\ n t tl . lnt 11 ‘"'I a ,vife whom my wrongs killed—yea. 

no flung the fragments of victuals out of the window, 
ilis anus! S ' VU “* illmse 'f oufc by the immense strength of 

The sound from above, which had thus startled the father 

d wf, ' r ’ T° , : ai “' 5d the *“ <«■•*• whose curiosity 
l«fl been reused and gratifled by the strange scene he haS 

hr the tre» 1 ‘'-'“l * 5 no ' v sounded overhead; and, by and 

lower appartm'ent Tt th ‘' ,0 ^ the 

ofanoth^SiT “ d Tt? 

£Xo 

too late; the sound on the stairs indicated a near aroroaT 
he was. ralber th™ make It eff^M 8 '**T i Wie ™ 

from the stair and Lv fy era V ndlV,Juols “>w entered 

‘! wt were in Cch ot l"^ ^ C ° UM 

-L li g n he cannot bp fUv r .rp 1 
and I shall wait here that von T* aU ° ther - “ After 

Several of th» 7 7 ou raa ^ re P<>rfc progress.” 

“Leave the ligh^mMter » c^Uh*°^ d ° 01V 

- * - r^t 
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lantern. They wore ill an instant gono, ami lie who was 
loft beg&tl to pace along the dark room. He was closely 
muffled Up t'» t h<‘< hin; and, OS h<J GOntinned to walk back¬ 
wards and forwards, he occasionally seized the folds of his 
rilling cl ink, and wrapped them round him, ejaculating 
hr ken statements, as his thoughts and feelings rose Oil 

“ o 

til.- suggestion of his situation and pursuits. 

I hall get Riddles tain for my pains, ' said he; ‘n v.ovon 
as I have got Kalcotiolcfttgll. r riu v Church isa k ind mother to 
her children ; vet, has not this gift heen nsyet, useless to ino ' 
Why 1 Down, d< ovu , rebellious answerof a coward heart — [ 
am not afraid to occupy the holt of him who expired in the 

fl vme by the oondemnation which T accomplished. Now is 

the lost. The hones of the Me] villes lie white in the Ouarrv- 

% 

heiigh. I am alone in their old residence,and tremhle not .* 1 
And, as lie argued against his fears, he quickened his 
Stop, listening, at intervals, for sounds from without. Not 
altogether satisfied that he was alone, he took the lantern 
and held it up so that the light might penetrate into the 

corners of the chain her. 


tk Ml is si ill, lonely, and dreary,” said lie again, as he np- 
proaelied the north wall, and placed his head in thenpei 
tore, Jli' stared. There was a lace there such as man 

mi Id not look OH and bo not afraid. The lantern fell from 
1 1 i s hands,and lay on the floor uuextinguisked. Receding 

hark wards, a ml st ill kreplug hueyeon I he object he sought 
the low floor on the west, and, finding it locked, betook 
himself to t he stair, up whieh he flew wit h a rapidit v 00V* 
1 * 4 ' ponding with his fears; but it was only t o descend again 
in greater dillleiilty, all er lie » »yed an exit in that direc 
lion in vain, against a door also looked. 

“Oh! the l>rttieli!" at length In* exclaimed, ils if snd 

deuly re* olleci i ng liimsell* and a fleet i ng a composure well 
enough suited, pt'ohtilily, I o Ilia discovery, \ et srarceh an 
llhorisell by his finding himself a prisoner. 
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moment of his exclamation, the cripple bounded 
ou the floor, and stood before him on his knees with hi 
arm, folded, and his scorched lace reflecting the gl 1", 

Gi h r«, m 7 brf0, ' e Wm a weak light 

the cZ,bo, ’ Um ' “** “»*• 
WmSr ' recoiled and recovered 

Mansie so do the people call you”_said ho ,«* ±- 

conciliation, “you are but an unfourteous vissal^l 

withoufc Ieave > a “* 
wh^ile you should be paying his groumhfecs.” 0111 ’ 8eStUre > 

Mayhap, your honour/' replied the prim a 
these ou behalf of my misfortunes ^ « ma ^ rem ^ t 

and this countenance % I win Tn + {° U theSe H,nbs > 

to behold. Psha w! m M8bmi 

yet thou didst now vaunt of tl ‘ “ f 1Ving man? —and 

say that the spirits of the AM tho « didst evea 

Come closer ^ ** 

mo, ^rjioei t isJackburn and cn n u* n 

eanst recognise in these features_horrid tho „h tl , ° U 

well of that thou didst envy his lands ^ ° nce thi » k 

“What, are you „,a„ donater crwZt"! ' 

dator, as he receded before t.hn . U 0 commc “- 

Iiis enemy g'cssive nurvements of 

l/ 

“Both species are here,” rejoined Arm mi r 

though like the other denomination. Thiy cLfl 0 , 

Melville, when I bore another shano „ \ t 'ueGeorge 
eleugh. By that name I once UvJ?hJZ d 1 "Tf FaIcou ‘ 
blessed Avith love and the reward ofmJ J l * thlS mansion 
»aoie, too, I worshipped God bv tfT? ^ By tI,at 

by that name was burned at the st ito t*fi ^ reason i and 

•'«! amputation raved the ««cktlm 17 Mlifyed me, 

’•« thou not s „, isfied *“,->*»v!o 

fscaicn these features. All i s not 


r r 
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goiu\ Enough of evidence there mciy he vet found to 

W 

justify my claim for the remission of my cfround-ciues of 

V O 

y uarryhcugh.’* 

As ho spoke, hift countenance exhibited, in the midst of 
its deformity, the truces of a fury that was only for a few 
minutes kept in abeyance by tho offering of hitter satire. 
1 he commendator, overcome by fear, and consciousness of a 
cruel and heartless purpose, kept receding; while Melville 
sure of his prey, and eying him with remorseless hatred, 
approached him by a series of leaps and contortions, more 
after tin* manner of an enraged and maimed boast of prey 
than that of a human being. Tin* fame of his strength 
had gone forth with that of his other singular attributes; 

O 2 

ami probably, even if Blackburn had been gill ed with ordi¬ 
nary courage, he would have quailed before the approach 
of the extraordinary being. Fear, however, had taken 

jm> , «> ; ion of o mind devoid of nil omr.i'-v, and he llew 
round the rhamhiT, imploring that meivy which he had 

never shown to others* Xicslm, who wit nessed the extra* 

ordinary seem*, meditated an interference, but lie quelled 
the thought from a sense of Ids own danger, and ton tinned 

n 

through the gloom to mark the conduct of the parties. The 

pursuit wa hort. Blackburn, finding himself pressed to 

wards an angle, attempted feebly to use his sword* It was 

seized and snapped asunder, nud, next, instant, In* was down 
in tin* iron grip of his ruthless fon—writhing in the agony 
of fear, as In* tell. himself drawn towards tlio window that 
Overlooked tin* chrism of t he qua ri \. Twice t he energies of 

an ordinary man "t courage might not hwe re i led tin* 

nipple; and, though the struggles <>f despair sointinies 
tran OOnd all calculation of supp ' d strengt h, they wore 
I<h> apparent I \, in this instance, unavailing. Twnot three 
gigailtio efforts, atid the commendator was on (he brink of 
I In* de ’i*e11() hil back to (In* chasm. his face to that of Ills 
Intended destroyer. The light of the lump served to show 
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10 cm,nte »a»ee of tho victim, and a part of that of 
I ] e; ‘ lnJ Jie shuddered at the fearful expression of 
agony on t ie one part, and vengeance on the other. Not 
u word was spoken; hut the chamber was filled with deep- 
( awn 1 aspirations. A faint scream burst from the com- 
mendator, and down, down he went into the chasm of 
cark waters; Melville drew a deep breath, as if he once 
a am enjoyed the free use of his lungs, remained silent 
for a few minutes, and then delibemtely issued from the 

Tg and’which to ]^ hG Lad been in tbe habifc of follow- 
n, and which, to him, was attended with no danger 

Ms ow„ position. Found tie™, he torid To 

end he put his head out of the ' 

it with a shudder of horror In a few • ^ . ° " ltbcba w 
was opened by the beadsman minutes, the door 

said S’" b ° “ ° 0t " m ‘ r “ «-Mu. Master Henry,” 

••Ivnow you what has been done, Carey?” cried r 
' I ken that baitli von md r , f C1 lec ffenrv. 

the beadsman, as he hurried out ° ' re P lietl 

The tw *»* di f . 

period of two yea'rs. During for a 

was made into the circumstances ! f ^ lnvesti gation 
Blackburn. There was no evidence h ® ndl “f tbe murder of 
and the opinioZZlZ ^Tf^ ^ to 
ba«I fallen accidentally into the chasm ® ®°®“ erida <** 

'. u e , withdrew himself a*»ain to the ( ' r 1 lville > mean- 

« ied. 'J he property was again restored t" at’ Wh ® re lle 

50 grcat an eff ^ • 

112 
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('•tv a time suspended, ami Leslie returned to his nati'e 
country* From tho circumstance of Falconclcugh (Uld 
I’iddlestain being afterwards in tho family of tlic Leslies, 
\ve may augur somethin}' of ft union between the two 
lovers of our story We merely, however, throw out 
this as a conjecture— -our attention having been chielly 
directed to the moro important parts of the strange 
losend WO llOVO now given, which certainly does not 

o 

oxcccil o; edibility. 
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THE L Y K E XV A K E. 
n ° 1>la3 ° '\ h T ° Ue may be bl ' ou S 1,t acquainted 

xltVr" C1 ' e Ul 0 i 1S beHefs ° f ° Ur at a less 

expense Of inquiry and exertion, than in a country ] v ke- 

ace. The house of mourning is naturally a p’aco of 

and S ,10sfc, 3- associations. There is s,ime- 

that leads’one to\hS onT^l ^ ap . peamnce of dea «h 

f lv y said, that the man and the beast whn 

o^iici, .side by side, on the same hill-ton are »nf 
withstanding their nrnviiv»u i • l ,aic, not- 

worlds And Z , tll, ‘l«nijensof»ery,I,-ire.-e.it 

• xiiicl I have felt tJio rpm*ii*lr f^ i .mi 

itZ! a„I Mit tinS T-f the deatl - »H " 

is? «*» r».™. p,ov!;,c f : 

but to analyse and abst.net a littltTf** hnvo 
ideas of this latter world from eve. f °‘' °" ree,T0 * 

But by what process of t\ w ou * own ex Perienoe; 

bear on the world of the dead? 'TtuZe^hZT^V 0 

Bang at our side—the thin-over wh;, I ’ 1 yet tlle 

band tile thing dead to m but livino ™ stret <* °»r 

knows more of its dark !! ° r before, 

than all our philosophers‘and ah Zv T^’ 

«tm eatcehise it, if we could. rwuSwlt^ ” 

- e ai cung its newly-acquired 
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experience —that we should (ill up the gaps in the dialogue 
which its silence leaves to us, hy imparting to one another 
the little we know regarding its state and its ]>lacc — or that 
we should send our thoughts roaming in long excursions, to 
glean from the experience of the past all that it tells us of 

tin* occasional visits of the dead, and all that in their loss 

taciturn and more social moments they have communicated 
to the livin'*. And hence, from feelings so natural, and a 
train of associations so obvious, the character of a country 
1 ykewa I'© and the cast ol its Stories—1 say a OOUtltTf/ lyko* 
walco, for in at least all our larger towns, where a eohl ami 
barren scepticism lias ohilled the feelings ami imaginations 
<»f the people, without., I fmr, much improving their judg¬ 
ments. the conversation on such occasions takes a lower 

ami less interesting range. 

I oner spent a night with a friend from the south, a man 
of an inquiring and highly philosophic cast of mind, at a 

lykewake in the upper part of til© parish of (Vomarty. 1 

had excited his ouriosity by an incidental remark or two of 

the kind 1 have just, been dropping; and, on his expressing 
a wish that I should introduce him, by way of illustration, 
to some BUOli semes as I have been describing, we had set. 
outtoaether to t ho wake <>f an elderly I'muile who had died 

n * B 

that morning# Her cottage — a humble creation of atone 
and 1 i me— was situated b< * lide u thick fir will id, on (In' edge 
of (|io Ho] it ary Muh'huy, • * 11 < ' of the dmiricHtand moat ex- 
tenth • 1 1’«»11111ion h in Sr*>I hi11* 1 . o hud to |MSS, in mir join 

nev, ovrr Heveral milert of desolate muir, sprinkled Willi 

eiiirns and tuniuli—tin' memorial* of tome forgotten eon- 

f|jr|, of the piiMf; we hud («> puss, too, through u thick, * lurk 
wood, with here* u lid tliereilll in (erven it nm rsh, whit cue*I 
oyer with inoHH und liehens, find which, 1 roll! tins eireum- 
iitunrc, nre Is now n («> (he people of the eou n ry :itf i lit* tr/n ft' 

a,„ /( «#. Nor was the more distant landioupo of a loss gloomy 

duvruet ei\ C1 fi tli* 1 one huud, fhereopened tin i lit eriniimbU’ 
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expanse of muir, that went stretching onwards, mile beyond 
mi e, bleak, dreary, uninhabited, and uninhabitable, till it 
merged into the far horizon. On the other, there rose a 
. nge o blue, solitary hills, towering, as they receded, into 

loftier peaks and bolder acclivities, till they terminated on 
the snow-streaked Ben Weavis. The season, too, was in 

ofTtmnn ,® ^ l4fWaS Awards the close 

lcai es were eddying round us with every wind, or lay in 
rustling heaps at cur feet. } 

stitimi^oT! W °^> id niy com P an i°n, “that the super- 
\ l ° f 80 Wlld a district as this should bear in their 

itedTiT S ° me T VkS ° f a corres P° n ding wildness. Night 

Sll iStT and , Caltivated -untry, is attended 

solitudes like these.*^"the a* than mi d' da J amid 

ot emote antiquity m this part of the country?” 

said "bSV 116 lea f h I 

as the people have been changing theirs and t l ’ 
S'what It was I century aTO n °xn" 

amle “on herein \ ^ ' Vith music «“» dancing" 

invariably, like the funerals of antiouitv 1w? 7 USed 

of wild games and amusements never fotrad T !® 
other occasion. You remember how Sir Wal for 1 ** 7 

'' ere the most natural imaginable * X ]y deas f oi c ™ d <>lence 
they supplied it wiih food-°if thirst* gUef was hungry, 
Our simple ancestors here seem fo h tlGy gave lfc drink. 

‘i-es of great^r^ttr S? ° f dc °T‘ 8 rfef 1 «W, 
»ho deceased, the gayer were thev ,t I* “'“‘f ‘ Wy re g ret <«d 

"I. A friend ,/TV* h,s "*** and his fune- 

mme, now dead, a very old man, ha, told 
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mo that he once danced at a lykewake in (he Highlands 

( f Sutherland. It was that of an active ami verv robust 

* 

man, taken away from his wife and family in the prime 
of life ; and the poor widow, for the greater part of (he 
evening, sat disconsolate beside (he fire, refusing every 
invitation to join the dancers. She was at length, how¬ 
ever, brought out by the father of the deceased. ‘Little, 
1 i i t le did ho think, 1 he said, 4 that she would be the last 
to dance at poor Kory's lykewake. 

W © reached the cottage, and went in* The apartment in 

which the dead lay wa oeeupied by two men and three 

women. Every little piece of furniture it- contained was 

hung in white, and the floor had recently been swopt and 
■ uidi'd ; but it was on tho bed where the body lay, and on 
Irlii body itself, that tho greatest care had been lavished. 

The curtains lmd I km n taken down, and thoir place supplied 

by linen white as snow : ami on the shoot that sorved a 
a I’liuiitorp;., t - 1 e burly wa laid nut ill a dress of white, 

fantastically crossed and reemsssd in ©very direction by 

real|oped fringes, anil fretted into a sperms of open work, 
at least intended to repre ent alln riiiilo rows of roses and 
tulips A plate containing a lit lb- salt-was placed over the 
breast of tlm corpse. A s wo entered, olio of tin* women 
ro o ; and, filling two gl i .*s with spirits, presented them 
to us on a Halvcr. We tasted the litjuor, ami sat down on 
clia.ii a pin < d for u i beside t he lire. 'The conversation, 
which had been interrupted by our ciitrimoG, began to 
flow apace ; and an elderly female, who had lived under 
the an mo root wbji t he < leeensed, began to relate, in answer 
to the 11uet ie i nl one of t he ul 1 1 1 'i’H, SO£QOOf the part icwhirs 
of' her last illness ami death. 


THE NTOlIV OK IfiLHPA'r M OlM.I.OUU. 

41 Klsp.it was ill iv, nil' ud, “ n lelired body, wi* II cast 
o’ decent pride nbonb hor; an’, though bare an' puirly off 
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sometimes, in her mild days, slie had never been chargeable 
o onybody. She had come o’ decent., ’sponsible people 
though they were a’ low aneugh the day—av an 

Worn _ i - J * 5 


ri tuu uay—ay, an they 

were God-fearing people, too, wha had gien plenty in their 

ime, and had aye plenty to gie. An’ though they had 

been a angsyue laid in the kirkyard-a' except Israel 

J “j' ■ . S ie '” raWna Jitgnwe t heir gnjd name, she 

f t f ln a ” “'»« »ny „„ e . lie,. mea „; fo| , 

h ei . turn w a, iiittlc had aye dune 

nei turn—but the little fill ed at la«t • «„» • • , , 

g e hei for a while, what was to come o’ her I could 
War her, in the butt-end o’ the ],«,«. , • 

earnest an’ lancer in her nm. *i 1 ’ ° mormn > “Mir 

never neglected them, puir body * an’ ~~ fcI l 0Ugl1 

down; on'I could ance or twice I,oar her “a , 

the matter wi" J.er she l,! , ™ askcJ wllat 

She went oot for a wee; an’ what di 1 T a i U Ulai * 

amry, for I ialoused a wn " i , ° Jut S ;ln S to her 

ji juiousca a wasna ncht there* -m’ nh f ,v 

, \*l but tIiere was neither a bit o’bread 

the sealed-up ^ 

an, ye ken, it was oot o’ the question <1 ! • ] y \ ewakc > 
>vould meddle wi’ it. Weel did I scold lit vln n sl^ 
in, for being sae close-minded. 1 ashed 1 ,1 ! Cain 

had ever done to her Hmf 1 i / lei harm I 

hue trusted her wants to moi hutU' i‘f ‘7 ^ < *‘ Wl ® a " 

I could see the team 

took a kto breakfast thegither’at „,v fi, ? PI>CJ ’ ” 

" She tauld me that rnorSn tfft t , , 
wonldna lang be a trouble to onybodv T1 " r° k !' S ' lc 
been Sabbath, every SahhaU, mnini J ’ /h “f"'° 
r-s, her worthy aocUn- the elder, who,,,’ U^td^ 


rr 
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only four clays af'ore, used to call on her, in the passing on 
his way to the kirk. ‘Come awa, 121 spat,’ he would say; 
an’ she used to be aye decent an 1 ready; for she liked his 
conversation ; an* they aye gacd thegither to the kirk. Sae 
had been contracted, when a young lass, to a blither o’ the 
elder’s—a stout, handsome lad; but he had been ca’ed 
suddenly awa, atween the contract an* the marriage, an’ 
El spat, though she had afterwards mony a guid offer, had 
lived single for his sake. WecJ, on the very mornin afore, 
just sax days after the elder’s death, an ; four after his 
burial, when El spat was sittin dowie aside the fire, thinkin 
o’ her guid aulcl neebor, the cry cam to the door just as 
it used to do ; but, though the voice was the same, the 
words were a wee different. ‘ Elspat,’ it said, ‘male ready 
an 1 conic awa/ She rose hastily to the window, an’ there, 
sure enough, was the elder turning the corner in his Sun¬ 
day’s bonnet an’ his Sunday’s coat. An’ weel did she 
ken, she raid, the meanin o* his call, and kindly did sho 
tak it. An* if it was but God’s wall that she suld hae 
enough to put her decently under the ground without 
going in debt to ony one, she would he weel content. She 
had already the linen for the dead-dress, she Said; for she 
had span it for the purpose afore her contract wi 1 William, 

an’ she had the whisky, too, for the wake ; hut she had 

naebhing anent the collin an’ the bcclral. 

“ Weel, W6 took our breakfast, an* I did my best to com¬ 
fort the puir body ; but she looked very down-hearted for 
a’ that. A boot the middle o’ the day, in cam the minister’s 
boy wi* a letter. It was directed to his master, he said ; 
but it was n for Elspat; an* there was a five-pound note 
in it. It. was frao a man who had left the country, mony, 
mony a year afore, a guid deal ill her faith *r’s debt. You 
Would hae thought the puir thing wad hae grut her mi 
out when she saw the money; but never was money mair 
thankfully received, or tnen mair directly fine Heaven. It 
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set her alioon the warld, she said; an’ coming at the time 
it id, an estate o’ a tlionsaud a-year wadua be o’ mail* use 
to her Next mornin she didna rise, for her strength had 
ailed her at ance, though slie felt nae meikle pain, an’she 
sent me to get the note changed, an’ to leave twenty shillings 
°i t-ii - 1 *h® wrightfor a decent coffin, like hermither’s, an’ fi ve 
S nllings mail- wi’ the bedral, an’ to talc in necessaries for a 
sick-bed wi some o’ the lave. Weel, I did that; an’ there’s 
st.lltwa pounds o the note yonder in the little cupboard. 

. tb * mor,nn aftei ' she had been taken sae ill, I 

me o’ Z v hei '~ f0r my neebor here relieved 
me o that night s watcliin, and I had gotten to my bed 

e moment I opened the door 1 saw that the hail room 

zf m white> just as ye> - * ^ * r£r 

a Sj mi,mte0r T ; but When J Wi “ ked ^™t 

' ; 1 t k , fc t ,ere was a change no far off; an’ when T 
° nt Up to lhe hed, El spat didna ken me. She was wirkb. 

...y neebor here; and * 1 1^* ^ a ' vl ' ile > «’ 
that the bed had grown Ld Z5 ’* was to *V 

» bhed be brought oot to 'the chat " Wed ‘ 

time; she ju^t kent that *] b ° Cy ’ WaS Carried at the 

lykewafce; ^hnt t 5 U ,° l ** «’ • 

to be her ni ; an> whan she looied at tl,e°b«I she b’d™ '’ 
tak down the black curtains an’ net ’ ? bude Hs 

,:u :!'? Ztlr . the wl,ite -r i *2f ; a “’ 

where is the S '“ saW i 'it’s no there 


an 


* u t id uje corn r — 

1 0 EIs P a t, it will be there vera - • , 

that satisfied lier. ’ Said m ^ T “cebor; 

She cam to hersel au hour 9 f,iM i 

111 afoie sl, e departed. God 
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hntl been very guid to her, she Fold, ft* her life lfiDJj) an he 
lintloa forsaken her at. the last, lie had been guiil to hoi 
when he had gien lierfriouB, an’guid toiler when he took 
them to himsel; an’ she kent she was now going to baith 
Him and them. There wnsna such a diilerencc, she said, 
at ween life and death as folk were ready to think. She 
was sure that, though William had been card aMa sud* 
denlv, lie ha.lua been ca’ed without being prepnied . an 
now that hi i t urn had come, an’ that she was goin to meet 

w i him. it wo moybo as weel that be had left her early; 

f or> h|| sho had lost him, sllO had been owro licht an' 

t horht lc an’ had it been her lot to line lived in happi 
nC i wi’ him, she mi. hi hae remained licht an* tlmehtless 

: till, she bade us baith fare weel, an’ thanked an’ blessed 
in; an’ her last, breath went uwa in n prayer no lialfan- 
hmir after. l’uir, dcc* , nt body!*—but she s no puir now. 

a \ pretty portrait," whispered my companion, “of one 

"f a olass fast wearing away. Nothing more iiifeiesls mo 
in tlm story Ilian the woman’s undoubting faitli in the 
up. ) natural ; him dors not even seem to know that what 
H |„, believes ho firmly Imrself, is so inueli us doubted b\ 
ollo r*. Try whether you can't bring up, by some moans, 
a few Other stories furnished widi a similar inaeliiliei v 
a hIoi v of tllS second : igld, lor instanee. 

>■ . ..niy u a vof accomplishing that., I replied, 41 is by 

contributing a story t»f the kind myself.’’ 

■ • I I,,, vi ..if tlmroom liung in \\ hilo,” I said, ‘ reminds 

, m . ofn ntui y related, about a hundred and fifty years a 

I, v a very .. I and very ingenious count rynian of <*urs 

cSforge, first Karl of<•..marly. His lordship, a steady 
I: vulist, WOS OH gaged, shortly before lie llest oration (he 
V.a . then, by tlio way, only Sir (looi’ge Maeken/.ie', in nils 
ing troops for the l ing, on llis lands on the western COOSt 

..I It ohi shire. There eaine on .. film ■ days ol rain and 

Irmp. I ..limn in the disti i. I and Sir < b-.-rgO, with 
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some of his friends, were storm-bound in a solitary cottage, 
somewhere on the shores of Loch Broom. Towards even - 
nig, one ol the party went out .0 look after their horses, 
lie had been sitting beside Sir George, and the chair lie 
,l:ui occupied remained empty. O11 Sir George’s servant, 
an elderly 11 ighlander, coming in, he went up to his master' 
apparently mu cl 1 appalled, and, tapping him on the shoulder 

11 *,* _ L L y 

11 1 1 1 __ * T 1 * ill * i * i 


uiged liim to rise. ‘Uriel’ lie said 


rise! i iiere’s a dead 


man sitting on the chair beside you/ The whole party im- 
mediately started i;o their feet; but they saw only the 
empty chair. f J lie dead man was visible to the High- 
hinder alone. Iiis head was bound up, he said, ancl his 
face streaked with blood, and one of his arms hung broken 
•v Ins sale. Next day, as a par:y of horsemen were passing 
' along the steep side of a hill in the neighbourhood,one of 
the horses stumbled, and threw its rider; and the man 
giietously injured by the fall, was carri d, in a state of 
insensibility, to the cottage. His head was deeply gashed 
and one of lus arms was broken, though he ultimately re¬ 
covered; and, 011 being brought to the cottagp, he was 
l-.aced, in a death-like swoon, in the identical chair which 
he Highlander had seen occupied by the spectre. Sir 
George relates the story, with many a similar story be- 
sid(in a letter to the celebrated Robert Boyle.” 

„ " 1 LaV6 / erUfied ifc with nuidl interest,'’ said my friend 

and wonder our booksellers should have suffered it to be' 

"-5“. . Do ^notrememberthe S omewhatsimil a " 

1*2 1 r" " P rC atCS ° f ihe highlander who saw the 

apparition of a troop of horse ride over the brow of a hi,1 

with their Z if H T ““ 8eemcd tocufc down 

un in, n swords. He states that, a few mnnt.1.. 
troop of cavalry actually entered the same field and eif- ^ 

I,'?' ,V ' foddor their horses. He too 

•f I remember aright, that, „„ the ea.ee expedition ,o tl.Tch 
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your story bclonsjs, one of liis dorSj oil outonn^ r 

cottage, started back with horror ;—lie had met in the pas¬ 
sage lie said, a dead man in his shroud, and saw people 

gathering for a funeral. And, os his lordship relates, ono 
Of the inmates of the cottage, who was in perfect health, at 
the time of the vision, died suddenly only two days after* 


THE STORV OF DONALD GAIR. 

“Tlio second night,” said an elderly man, who sat beside 
me, and whoso countenance bed struck me as highly expros- 
siv«- of l ions thought, “is fast wearing out of this part of 

the country. Nor should wo much regret it, perhaps. It 
seemed, if I may so speak, os something outside the ordinary 

dispositions of Providence, and, with all flu- horror and un¬ 
happiness that attended it, served no apparent good end 
1 have I iron a traveller in iny youth, masters. About thirty 
ye:i rs ago, 1 served for sorao time in the navy I entered 

on thetirat break ingout ot tin' I »<*vol ut imiarji War, and was 
di charged during the short peace of ISOl. Onnol my chief 

. . r.l, fur III ' 1 fln.1 J .x «■ 

young man, a native of Sutherland, named Donald Qair. 

Donald, like most Of his countrymen wa a staid, decent 
l.id, of n rather mclaneli »ly east ; and y* t. there was OOOO- 
I Lons When he could ho quite gay enough too. We sailed 

i... m i in 1 1 i• ■ Bedford,undor SirThomas Baird;and,after 

witnessing the mutiny fttthoNoro— neitherol’tis did inuell 

1 1 1 ;iii u it in- it, lot-ill our ease it. merely traiisterred 

t hr loimiiandof the vessel from a very exoellen t on plain to 

., Met of low Irish doctor’s list men—we joined Admiral 

1 imienii, .. the Dutch station. Wo were barely in 

time to take part In tho great net ion. Donald had boon 
unusually gay all the previous evening. We Knew Iho 
I in ir|| had come out) ami that there was to bo an engage- 
nient oil the morrow ; and. though I tell no I ear, the thought 
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that I might have to stand in a few brief hours before my 
Maker and my Judge, had the effect of rendering me serious. 

ut my companion seemed to have lost all command of 
himself; he sang, and leaped, and shouted—not like one 
moxicated—there was nothing of intoxication about 

of spirit U l T' i®“ fluence of a wilcl impressible flow 

«“ botb at that moa,™ "be st“! 

10 to,go „f death and judgment. Cut h 0 seemed more 
mpressed by my remarking, that were his moll 
him, she would say he was fey. m °“ ler lo 800 

” ® had never been in n,H inn * i 

Sir Thomas. He was .Iwlfu’ <**«&*>, 
man, and much a favourite srith, a/f l” g 
seamen. But we had not yet made „ bet , t ! r 

character—indeed, no sailor ever does with mmcs ° n 
officers, till he knows how they S and *° ^ 

curious to see howthe narson 1 "e were all 

behave himself among the shot B.Tf ,° ° al1 hira ’ would 

had little fear for him. I have sailed wit! 'xrT migllt ]uive 
Nelson himself ever showed* ‘ 1 Nelson > and not 

Sir Thomas in that action. He ma^ST T'"°f tha “ 
ourguns, and steered ns, without 

broadside told with fearful effect. I n'ever^w’tt”' ° T< “ T 

"'S»r °° 0 ' neSS “ ^S-possession® ,SS " e 
^ 32 “ ? Waza “ f «-» *>r fo,“ houia at 

££?il‘S:!!" * ~ ** "-“aeS® 

man, in particular—a fellow ^^atured Dutch- 

much as a speck of paint or gilding about With ° llfc so 
bad a red lion on the prow— th. nm ’ Save thafc llG 

had a spar standing; and when he *T' S i* Ti ^ long as lle 

*’ ’ ' l en ,ie ®*nick at last, fully o,„. 
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half the crew lay either dead or wounded on the leeks, and 
all his scupper-holes were running blood as freely as ever 
they had done water at a deck-washing. The Bedford suf¬ 
fered nearly as severely. It is not in the heat of action that 
wc can reckon on the loss we sustain* I saw my comrades 
falling around me—falling by the terrible cannon-shot;, as 
they came crashing in through our sides; I felt, too, that 
our gun wrought more heavily as our numbers were tin \ ning 
around it; and, at times, when some sweeping chain-shot 
or fatal splinter laid o )cn be tore me those horrible mysteries 
of the inner man which nature so sedulously conceals, I was 
conscious of a momentary feeling o;l dread and horror. But, 
in ihc prevailing mood, an unthinking anger, a dire thirst¬ 
ing after revenge, a dogged, unyielding firmness, were the 
chief ingredients. I strained every muscle and sinew; and 
amid the smoko, and the thunder, and the frightful carnage, 
fired and loaded, and fired and loaded, and with every dis¬ 
charge sent out. as it wore, he bitterness of my whole soul 
against the enemy. But very different wore my feelings 
when victory declared ill our favour, and, exhausted and un¬ 
strung, I looked abroad among the dead. j\s I crossed tho 

clock, my foot literally Splashed in blood; and I saw the 
mangled fragments of human bodies sticking in horrid 
patches to the sides and beams above. There was a lino 
little boy aboard, with whom I was an especial favourite, 
lie had been engaged, before the action, in the construction 
of a toy ship,which ho intended Sending to his mother; and 
I u (i| sometimes to assist him, and to lend him a lew 
simple tools; and, just as wo wore bearing down on (he 

enemy, he had oomo running up to me with a knife, 
which lie had borrowed from me a short time before. 

“ * A lief, \ lick,’ lie said, ‘I have brought you your knife} 

we art* going into action, you knew, ami I may In' killed, 
and then you would loose it.” 

III > 001 ? 1 i I t.lo fellow I Tho first body T rooognisod was liis 
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' '' ", ‘T” *»rfWly shattered by a cannon- 

, ; "“ d ■ tourniquet* which bad been fast- 

1 11 I,*' 11 ’ ‘ hMW “™’ *"• slil ‘ ‘hare i lrat be bad ex- 

2*}“"T'>tatb, s knife bad been applied. As I 
• , y little in love with war, masters—a 

man Don ,110*1 ' fc at m y friend and country- 

J£?£_' TtZ T , .ftr?* to de,crib *| ' vll “ t 1 wlhatinl 

■tk d'.i,e “ l,am " ,OCk ' '• liSOd «* * »* over be 
lock, and there was no one beside him, for the sumo™ 

-1 seen at a glance the hopelessness of his ease and were 
biisioi about others of whom they had hone w 1 

I'ack, breathing very bud bnf- \ e ^.1 • 6 !l ^ 011 

"f «■ *• -M. of 

10 ', without so mueb ns a speck of blood about It v i C 

tinned in breathe for abmit t»-„ , r , . , H ” 

pire.1, I wrapped the body decently 7 , 1 , ’ “ T 

i-y .,1 battle, ffi : f™ r* 

Wy friends and my country. ’ ie uined to 

7 e, s ****** 

or Loch Shin to see m“to^7rr h «r‘ her 

mother of Donald Gair, and had taken hi!. , S \° Was the 

ney to hearfrorn me all shemight Wgaidinir thth B 7° 7J ° Ul ‘' 
«** rnengh eonvor» S her S ’ T* i ** “* 

thought that her own son t >' ' ! 110 <le opcr from the 
1*% served as our interpret «” "" “° w *»»*»■«•• 

** *-*'■ u. ne "S 5 f 5 £ >mi "r 

u UI11 > to increase her 
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grief; and you may believe it was not much I could find 


! i j ; for what was there in the circumstances 
ot my comrade’s death to afford pleasure to his mother % 

And so I waived her questions regarding his wound and 
his burial as I best could. 

£< ‘ Ah,’ said tl 10 poor woman to my mother, 1 he need 
not be afi aid to tell me all. I know too, too avcII It hat my 
J )onakl s body was thrown into the sea : I knew of it lorn* 

' O 

ere it happened; and I have long tried to reconcile my 
mind to it—tried when lie was a boy even ; and so you 
need not be afraid to tell me now ’ 

t And how,* asked my mother, whose curiosity was 
excited, ‘could you have thought of it so early V 


u £ I lived,’ rejoined the woman, ‘at the time of Donald's 
birth, in a lonely shieling among the Sutherland hills—a 
full day’s journey from the nearest church. It was a long, 
weary road, over muirs and mosses. It was in the winter 
season, too, when the clays are short; and so, in bringing 
Donald to be baptised, we had to remain a night by the 
way, in the house of a friend. We there found an old 
w oman of so peculiar an appearance, that, when she asked 
me for the child, I at first declined giving it, fearing she 
Aviis mad, and might do it harm. The people of the house, 
however, assured mo she was incapable of hurting it; and 
so I p’aoed it on her lap. She took it up m her arms, and 
began to sing to it; but it was such a song as none of us 
had over heard before.’ 

“‘Poor little si ranger !’ she said, ‘thou bast come into 
the world in an evil time. The mists are on tho hills, gloomy 
and dark, and the rain lies chill oil the heather; and thou, 
poor little thing 1 hast a long journey through tho sharp, 
biting winds, and thou art helpless and cold. Oh ! but thy 
long after-journey is as dreary and dark. A wanderer shalfc 
thou be over the land and the ooean ; and in the ocean shall 

thou li«* at last. Poor litth* thing! I have waited for tlu'“ 
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fca, and of the deadly guns I !l - * the Sounds of tl)0 

" dJi the shark and the seal.’ C P Keen, 

■ I itol^^ShlS? 4 ,«“ «“• of »y fried, 
Donald. But, oh I the fond f™r to wlmt Was to happen 
more than any of his brother °h ^ ^ ! 1 Iovcd llim 

! 00n; :ll,l! though, when he left mTTtookT ^ n° S ° hUn 

h * «ver, for I knew I was never ’ * * fore ' vc11 of him 

till the news reached me o^S * ° U ** 1 

wen living in his coffin But ni. ? m battle, as if ho 

f his death. I am old and weak but iLT W 

far t0 see you, that I miaht hear All- V traveJIed &r, 

f ml you Ijore to Donald,°you will notT fr^ 17 ’ ^ th ° rc ~ 

I crune.’ * 111 not Sll hcr mo to return as 

* 2£isr sksi ‘ hc ** 1 *— 

f -* •? E »° muy teem, I 

my friend; “it )s too much on tL t 5® SCCOnd sigh V’ ««! 
The gift seems restricted to the Bi the Lowlands, 

now fast wearing out even there.” gh ands aIone > anf l it is 

fine It ' VeCl *! said on e of the men “tw -t 

It is surely a miserable thine* tr i ’ !* afc lfc 6 h°uld he 

wcju.-t merely ken that it is com,- 0 * k ? D ° COmin g evil, if 

o what we may. Hae ye ever wfi 1? tfiat come it must, 
that Woos in the Conan'?• d the sto, 7 o’ the kelpie 

h ' friCDd r *d in the negative. 
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TITE STORY OF TIIE DOOMED RIDER. 

“The Conan,” continued the man, “is as bonny a river 
as we hac in a the north country. There’s mony a sweet 
sunny spot on its banks; an mony a time an’ aft hac I 
waded through its shallows, whan a boy, to set my little 
scantling-line for the trouts an’ the eels, or to gather the 
big pearl-mussels that lie sae thick in the fords. hit its 
bonny wooded banks are places for enjoying the day in— 
no for passing the nicht. I kenna how it is; it’s nane o’ 
your wild streams that wander desolate through a desert 
country, like the Avon, or that come rushing down in foam 
and thunder, owre broken rocks, like the Foyers, or that 
wallow in darkness, deep, deep in the bowels o’ the earth, 
like the fearfu’ Auldgraunt; an’ yet no ano o’ these rivers 
lias mair or frigid fuller stories connected wi’ it than the 
Conan. Anc can hardly saunter owre half-a-milo in its 
course, Crao where it leaves Contin till where it enters the 
f en, without passing owre the scene o’ some frightful auld 
legend o’ the kelpie or the water-wraith. An’ ano 61 tho 
maist friglitfuMooking o’ these places is to be found among 


tho woods o’ Conan House. Yo enter a swampy meadow, 
that waves wi’ flags an’ rushes like a corn-field in harvest, 
an* see a hillock covered wi’ willows rising like an island in 
tho midst. There are thick mirk woods on ilka side; the 
river, dark an’ awesome, an’ whirling round an* round in 
mossy eddies, sweeps awn behind it; an’ there is an auld 
burying-ground, wi* the broken ruins o’ an auld Papist kirk, 
on tho tap. Ano can still see amang the rougher stancs the 
rose-wrought mull ions o* an arched window, an* the trough 


that anco held tho lialy water. About twa lnmder years 

ago—a wee xn&lr maybe or a wee less, for ane oannabe very 
sure o’ the dato o’ tliao auld stories— tho building was en¬ 
tire; an* a spot near it, whnv tho wood now grows thickest, 
was laid out in a corn Hold. The marks o* the furrows mn\ 
still bo soon amang tho trees. A party o’ Highlanders woi 
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busily engaged, ae day in harvest in r- iff inn a n 

WpieMi m,SS££*2 "ft*“«• 

low. but i- the ■ f P ° o1 baith aboon bo- 

one ? ,.. d ‘ h ' re8 0 boMJ ripple, that shows os 

middle o’ that in a nlo™ , i/ P , Water > an J^t i’ the 

the kelpie. An’ it a^ain V^Ta* 1'°™ might Bwim > s *ood 
the man has come •’ o n ’riT 6 WOrcb3 ~‘ T1ie hour hut 
like a drake, it disappeared Ung thr ° l,gh the water 

folk stood wondering what the or T*** P ° 01 ' When the 
saw a man on horseback come e f ture mic ht mean, they 

baste, making straight for the ^ 

understand her words at ance- an’ ° 7 COldd t,ien 

them sprang oot frae among the com tn° ^ f.° Utest °’ 
danger, an’ keep him back " a,? \ to warn him o’ his 

they had seen an’ heard an’ tau kl him what 

an’ tak anither road, or’ stav hl r to turn ba ek 

^as. But he just wadna hear them fJTw. ?* h ° 
believing an’ in haste an’ wa„M i ’ 7 e Was baith un- 

they could say, hadna the Highland^ Tf — f ° rd f ° r a ’ 
mg him whether he would nf ?’ determined cn sav- 
pulled him frae his W Z>°& f ^ ™* d ^ an’ 
ocked him up in the auld kirk, wl i ° Sllre °’ him, 

gone by—the fatal hour o’ the kelpie—* 1^0 th<3 h ° lU * hacl 
ooor, an’ cried to him that he miobt ^ flun§ ° pen tbc 

-ied a second *"*> *»’ «• W 

they went in, an’ found him hnj* yT’°* StUl; an ’ tb en 
door, wi’ his face buried in J ° ^ an ’ cauJ d on the 

trough that we may still see aman *+7 °' the very sto nc 

had come, an’ he had fallen in7m l Z Eis houv 

) Jis twould seem, head' * 
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foremost among the water o’ the trough, where he had been 
smothered—an’ sac, ye see, the prophecy o’ the kelpie 
availed naething." 

“The very story,” exclaimed my friend, “to which Sir 
Walter alludes, in one o the notes to ‘The I cart of Mid¬ 
lothian.’ The kelpie, you may remember, furnishes him 
with a motto to the chapter in which he describes the ga¬ 
thering of all Edinburgh to witness the execution of Por- 
tcous; and their irrepressible wrath, on ascertaining that 
thcro was to be no execution—‘ The hour but not the man 
has come.' ” 

“ I remember making quite the same discovery,” I replied, 
“about twelve years ago, when I resided for several months 
on the banks of the Conan, not half-a-milc from the seeno 
of the story. One might fill a litilo hook with legends of 
the Conan. The fords of (he river are dangerous, especially 
in the winter season; and, about thirty years ago, before the 
reotion of the fino stone bridge below Conan House, scarcely 


a winter passed in which fatal accidents did not occur; and 
the io wero almost invariably traced to the murderous malice 

of the water-wraith.” 

“ Jiut who or what is the water-wraith?" said my friend. 

“ We hoard just now of tlio kelpie, and it is the kelpie that 


Sir Walter quotes.” 

' Ah,” T replied, “but we inn: I not confound the kelpie 
ihkI the water wraith, ns ban become the custom in these 


days of incredulity. Mo two spirits, though they were both 

spirits of the lake ahd the river, oould bo more different. 

The. kelpie invariably appeared in the form of a young horse; 
the water wraith in that of a very tall woman, dressed in 
green, with a withered meagre countenance, ever distorted 

bv n malignant reowl. 11 is the water wraith, not the kelpie, 

whom Sir Walter I hould have quoted; mid ,\ct I could tell 

ymi ciirion tories ol III*' kelpie, too, 

“ We must havc them all, said my Irieud, cVOWCpait, 
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zncamvhile, I should like i our some of vour stories of the 
Conan.” 

“As related by me,” I replied, “you will find them 
rather meagre in their details. In my evening walks along 
the liver, I have-passed the ford a hundred times out of 
which, only a twelvemonth before, as a traveller was enter¬ 
ing it on a moonlight night, the water-wraith started 
not four yards m front of him, and pointed at him with her 
ong skinny fingers, as if in mockery. I have leaned against 
the identical tree to which a poor Highlander clung, when, 
on fording th6 river by night, he was seized by the goblin 
A lad who accompanied him, and who had succeeded in 
-^inmg|tl e : fbank, strove to assist him, but in vain- the 
poor man was dragged from his bold into the current 
where he perished. The spot has been pointed out to me 
too, in the opening of the river, where one of our Cromarty 
fishermen, who had anchored his yawl for the night, was 

and abfost d 7 the / pectr ^ wlien asleep on the beams, 
e T. . 6 lagged over the gunwale into the water Our 

f U ? Toid anchor, if they rossihiy 

tha is, in those upper parts of the Frith where the waters 
°f the liver predominate over those of the sea. 

he scene of what is deemed one of the best author 

tIle T ater -™ith, lies a few mU^W up 

er ‘. Xt 1S a deep, broad ford, through which hnr*? 

men, coming from the south, pass to Brahan Castle T 
thick wood ban fs over if- ™ A; . , an Castle. A 

Of the late Lord Seaforth had been drinkin* 

companions till a late hour at a smnll l ^ ° w , lth some 

Ptot of the mrnr; and when the partv broke 1 

accompanied by two of them to the ford 1 7 ° ' Vas 
at full, and the river, thoueh *--- - - 1 “°° U Was 
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no way formidable to tbe servant; be was a young, vigorous 
man, and mounted on a powerful horse; and he had forded 
it, when half-a-yard higher on the bank, twenty times be¬ 
fore. As he entered the ford, a thick cloud obscured the 
moon; but his companions could see him guiding the ani¬ 
mal; be rode in a slanting direction across the stream, until 
he had reached nearly the middle, when a dark, tall figure 
seemed to start out of the water, and lay hold of him. 
There was a loud cry of distress and terror, and a frightful 
snorting and plunging of the horse; a moment passed, and 
the terrified animal was seen straining towards the opposite 
bank, and the ill-fated rider struggling in the stream. In 
a moment more he had disappeared.” 


TI1E STOEY OF FAIRBUEN’S GHOST. 

i suld weel ken the Conan,” said one of the women, 
who had not yet joined in the conversation; “ I was bom no 
a stanc’s cast frao the side o't. My mother lived in her last 
days beside the auld Tower o’ Fairburn, that stall’s sao like 
a gliaist aboou the river, an* looks down on a’ its turns an’ 
windings frnc Contin to tho sea; my father, too, for a 
twelvemonth or sac aforo his death, had a boat on anc o' 
its ferries, for tho crossing, on week days, o’ passengers, an’ 

1 ■’ the kirk-going folks on Sunday. lie had a little bit farm 
beside tho Oonau; an’ just got the boat by way o’ ciking 
out his menus —for wo had ayo enough to do at rent-time, 
nil’ hod, maybe, less than plenty through a’ tho rest o’ 
1 ho year, besides. Wccl, for tho first ton months or sao, 
the boat did bruwly. Tho Castlo o’ Bralian is no half-a- 
lnilo frao the ferry, an’ there were ayo a hantlo o’ gran’ 
folk comin and gangin lino tho Mackenzie, an* my fait her 
had the crossiu o’ them a’. An’, besides, at Marti’mas, tho 
kirk-going people used to send him lii t l o’ bero an’ peeks 
o’ oatmeal; an’ he soon began to find that the bit boat was 
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to do mail towards paying the rent o’ the farm than the 
farm itscl. 

“The Tow o' Fairburn is aboot a mile and a-half aboon 
the ferry. It stall’s by itscl on the tap o’ a heathery hill, 

. aj$ ..there arc twa higher hills behind it. Beyond, there 
spreads a 1 lack, dreary desert, where ane micht wander a 
lang simmers day withoot seeing the face o’ a human <■ w 
turc, or the kindly smoke o’ a him. I daresay nane o’ you 
hae heard hoo the Mackenzies o’ Fail-bum an’ the Chisholms 

o’ Strathglass pairted that bit o’ kintra atween them. 72 

o them could tell where the lands o’ the ane ended or the 
i ler began, an’ they were that way for generations, till they 
at last thocht them o’ a plan o’ division. Each o’ them gat 
an auld wife o’ seventy-five, an’ they set them aff ae Mon- 

// 3 a l thc f me tlme > the ane frae Erchlcss Castle, an’ the 
ithei frae the Tower—warning them, aforchan’, that the 
braidncss o them maisters’ lands depended on their speed • 

bc’the boiinT t "' a 7"’“ ^ tta. would 

Imgeicd by thc way that morning. They kent there was 
mony an eo on them an’ that their names would be spoken 

bnf > i ntra ' Sldc lans after themsels were dead an’ "ane- 
but it sae happened that Fairbum’s carline, wha had been 

ns nurse, was ane o’ the slampest women in a’ the north o’ 

Scotland, young or auld; an’, though the ither did wool she 

Sit* rr e m ° n - *2% 

Jf di8ta “ or 4 Zn 

mctatnlLY ^ they ran ’ an’better ran, till they 
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sat down an’girned at anc anithcr across the stripe. The 
Tower o’ Fairburn is nacthiug noo but a dismal ruin o’ five 
broken storeys—the ane aboon the other—an' the lands hac 
g.inc oot o the auld family; but he story o’ the twa auld 
wives is a wcel-kent story stilt 

“ Tllc 3ail 'd o’ Fairburn, in my faithcr’s time, was as fine 
an open-lieartcd gentleman as was in the hail country. He 
•was just particular guid to the puirj but the famiiv had 
ever been that ay, in t heir roughest days, even whan the 
tower had neither door m r window in the lower storey, mm* 
only a wliccn shot-holes in the storey aboon. There wasna 
a puir thing in the kintra but had reason to bless the laird; 
111 t ii; ( hr I Kid line fewer than twelve puir orphans 

living aboot his boose;at ancc. Nor was lie in the least a 
proud, haughty man; lie wad chat for hours thegithcr wi’ 
ane o his puircst tenants; an’ ilka time he crossed the ferry, 
ho wad talc my faithcr wi him, for company just, may¬ 
be lialf-a-milo on his way out or hamc. Wccl, it was ac. 
nicht aboot the cud o Miiy a bonny nicht, an hour or rao 
after sun-down—an’ my faither was mooring his boat, afore 
going to bed, to an mild oak-tree, when wha does he see but 
the laird o’ Fairburn coming down the bank? Od, thOcht 
lie, what can be taking the laird frac hamo sac late as this? 
I thoclit ho had been no wccl. The laird cam steppin into 
the boat, but, instead o’ speakin frankly, as lie used to do, 
ho jist waved his hand, as the proudest gentleman in the 
kintra micht, an’ pointed to the itlicr sido. My faither 
rowed him across; but, oh! the boat felt unco dead an’ 
heavy, an the water stuck around the oars as gin it had 
been tar; an’ ho had just aneugh ado, though there was but 
little tide in the river, to male oot the itlicr side. The laird 
stepped oot, an* then stood, as he used to do, on the bank, 
to gio my faither time to fasten his boat an’ oome alang wi* 
him; an’, woro it no for that, the puir man wudna hae 
thoclit o’ going wi’ him that un lit; but, as it was, lie just 
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moored Lis beat an’ went. At first lie thcclit the laird 
must Lae got some bad news that made him sac dull, an’ 
sac 11 c spoke on, to amuse him, ahoot the weather an the 
markets; but lie found he could get very little to say, an’ 
he felt as arc an’ ceric in passing through the woods, as gin 
he had been passing alane through a kirkyard. He noticed, 
too, that there was a fearsome fliclitering an’ shrieking; niang 
the birds that lodged in the tree-taps aboonthem; an’ that, 
as they passed the Talisoe , there was a colly on the tap o’ a 
hillock that set up the awfullcst yowling lie had ever heard. 
He stood for awhile in sheer consternation, but the laird 
beckoned him on, just as he had done at the river side, an’ 
sac he gaed a bittie farther alang the wild rocky glen that 
opens into the deer-park. But, oh! the fright that was 
amang the deer J They had been lying asleep on the knolls 
by sixes an’ sevens, an’ up they a’ started at ance, and gaed 
diivmg aff to the far end o’ the park as if they couldna be 
far aneugh frae my faither or the laird. Week my faither 
stood again, an’ the laird beckoned an’ beckoned as afore; 
ut, Gude tak us a’m keeping! whan my faither looked up 

«Kff aCC ’ If S£UV d WaS the face °’ a CMP—it was white 

S-S an . If n T, WaS thiu au ’ sliai P> there was nae 
umkmg wi the wide open een. Gude preserve us! my 

mther didna ken where he was stan’in-didna ken what lie 

o’ hC i kCPt hiS feet ’ he was J ' ust in a hind 

,' e Iaud spoke twa-three words to him_ 

a sTate fb S ?!f 0t ^ msbaaa > he thoclit; but he was in such 

cam oi^in STS * * n , ** &S they gaed > an ’ there 

o’ thunder afiw • * 5“ ’ &De °’ the fea ^omest storms 
There^vas ^ that WaS eVer seen * the country. 

wllCa gurly Alt STTI^qIipiI f rt • 

«>ither-shm.l,thot.S,«I’H“ , . ws 0 ™ 

1 0U S“ nane 0 the splinters steered him: an’ 
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V. han he reached the river, it was roaring frao bank to brae 
iko a little ocean; for a water-spout had broken among the 
ti Is, an the trees it had torn douu wi' it were darting alan" 
the current like arrows. Ho crossed in nae little dangei* 
an ^oo ; o I113 bed; an though he raso an’ went aboot his 
walk for twa-three months after, ho was never, never his 
am man again. It was found that the laird had departed 
no five mmut 'S afore his apparition had come to the ferry 
air the very last words he had spoko-but his mind was 
corned at the time—was something aboot my faithcr.” 


the story of the land factor. 

“There maun hao been something that weighed on his 
mind, remarked one of the women, “ though your faithra 
bad nae power to got it frao him. I mind that, wluvn I 
was a las. io, there happened something o’ tho same kind. 
Jwy faithor had been a tacksman on tho cstato o’ Black¬ 
ball; an’, as the land was sour an’ wat, an’ tho seasons for 
awhile, backward, ho aye contrived—for ho was a hard¬ 
working, carofu man—to keep us a’ in moat and claitli, and 
i" meet wi* the factor, lint, wao’s mol he was siuio toon 
hao us. In the middle o’ I lie seed-time, there cam a bad 
fever intil tho country; an’ tho very first that died o’t was 
my puir faithor. My mither did her best to keep the farm, 

baud us a’ thegither. She got a oarefu’, docent lad to 
11111,1 1 ^ 1 kor , !l11 her a in eo woe op everything; an’ had 

ii.no been for the cruel, ernel factor, she mioht hae duno 
gay weel But never had the puir tenant a warn* friend 
t,,:m ■•‘■analti Keilly. So was a toun writer, on’ had made 

a sort o livin, aloro ho got tho factorship, just as tOllU 
writers do in or dinar, lie used to bo gettin tho hand o’ 
mild wives posies when they died; an’t here was nyo some 
litigious, trouhlcsonie folk in (lie place, too, that kept him 
■loing a littio in (ho way o’ tTOUbliS (heir ncoborgj an’ 
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sometimes, when some da:'t, gowkit man, o’ mair means 
than sense, couldna mismanage his ain affairs anengh, ho 
got Kcilly to mismanage them for him. An’ sac he had 
picked up a bare liviu in this way; but the factorship made 
him just a gentleman. But, oh, an ill use did he male o’ the 
power that it gied him owre puir, honest folk. Ye maun 
ken that, gin they were puir, he liked them a’ the waur for 
being honest; but, I daresay, that was natural enough for 
t . hi-.e o him. He contrived to be baitli writer an' factor, 
j e see; an it wad just seem that his chief aim in the at' 
capacity was to find employment for kimsel in the itlier. 
If a puir tenant was but a day behind-haud wi’ his rent, ho 
had creatures o’ his ain that used to gang half-au’-half wi* 
him in then fees; an them he wad send aflf to poind him; 
an’ then, if the expenses o’ the poindin werena forthcoming, 
as wcel as what was owing to the master, he wad hae °a 
roup o’ the stocking twa-three days after; an’ anither ac¬ 
count, as a man o’ business, for that. An’ when things 
were going dog-cheap—as he took care that they should 
sometimes gang—he used to buy them in for himscl, an’ 
pairt wi them again for maybe twice the money. The 
laird was a quiet, silly, good-natured man; an’ though he 
was tauld weel o’ the factor at times—ay, an’ believed it 
too-he just used to ssy, <Oh, puir Keiuk what Ti te 

Hr w *’ him! He wad just starve.* An* 

oh, sirs, his pity for him was bitter cruelty to rnony mony 
a puir tenant, an’ to my mither amang the lave. 

“ The ycar aftcr m y Cither’s death was cauld an’ wat 
an oor stuff remained sae lang green, that we just thocht 

we wouldna get it cut ava. An’ when we did get it cut, 

ne stacks, for the first whilie, were aye heatin wi’ us; an’ 

when Marti mas came, the grain was still saft an’ milky, an’ 

liM-l +° r • e ,™ a ^ et - . The tcrm came round, an’ there was 
‘ , ? glc ‘ ie factor in the shape o’ money, though there 

ao ai coin an cattle; an’ a’ that we wanted was just a 
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]|M 1 , (unc. An—but wo had fa'cn into the hands o’ ane 
that never kent pity, My mithcr hadna the money gin, as 

? VC . ie * t ic (ay, an on the morn, the messengers came to 
poind. 1 he roup was no a week after; an’, oh, it was a 
grievous sicht to see boo the crop an’ the cattle went for 
just naethmg. The farmers were a’ puirly aff wi’ the late 
Jiar st, an had nao money to spare; an’ sac the factor 
mocked in ilka thing to himscl, wi’ hardly a bid against 
Jmn. lie was a rough-fared, little man, wi’ a red, hooked 
nosc-a guid deal gicn to whisky, an’ vera wild an’ despe¬ 
rate when he had tacn a glass or twa aboon ordinal- an’ 
on the day o’ the roup, he raged like a perfect madman’ 

• v m l thor 8 l ,okc to him again an* again, wi’ the tear in her 
< an* implored him. for the sake o’ the orphan an* the 
widow, no to harry horsol and her bairns; but he just 
cursed on’ swore a’ the mair, on’ knocked down the stacks 
an the kyo a’ the faster; on’ whan she spoke to him o’ the 
-Ane aboon a’, ho said that Providence gied lang credit, an* 
reckoned on a lang day, on’ that he wad tak him iut.il his 
a in bonds. "\\ eel, the roup com to on end, an’ the sum o’ 
the v holo didno como to meiklo mair nor tho rent, on’ clear 
the factor’s lang, long account for expenses; an’at nieht my 
mithor was a mined woman. Tho factor staid up latoan* 

1,1 drinking wi’ somo creatures o’ liis ain, on* the last 
ivor.ls ho Raid, on going to his bed, was, that lie badna 

mode a hotter day's wnrk for a twolvomonth. But., Glide 
t alc us o’ in keeping 1 in the morning he was a corp—o could, 

lifeless corp, wi’ a face ns black ms my bannet. 

“ Wool, be was buried, an’ there was a grand character 

iiim putten in tho newspapers, an* we a’ thochfc we were 

to hear nae mair nboot him. My millier got a weo bittie 

o hou e on tho farm o’ a ncobor, on* there wo lived dowio 
* IM| ■ aye on eidont, worldng woman, an* 

i lie now span Into an’early for come' o’ her mild freeml •, 

tbo farmers’ wives; nn* her inir-won penny, wi’ what \.e 
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got fiae ldndly folk wha minded us in better times, kept 
us a’ alive. Meanwhile, strange stories o’ the dead factor 
began to gang aboot the kintra. First, his servants, it was 
said, were hearing aye curious noises in his counting office. 
The door was baith locked an’ sealed, waiting till his freends 
would cast up, for there were some doots aboot them; but, 
locked an’ scaled as it was, they could hear it opening an’ 
shutting every nicht, an’ hear a rustling among the papers, 
as gin there had been half-a-dozen writers scribbling among 
them at ance. An’ then, Gude preserve us a’! they could 
hear Keilly himself, as if he were dictating to his clerk 
An’, last o’ a’, they could sec him in the gloamin, nicht an’ 
momin, ganging aboot his hoose, wringing his hands, an 1 
aye, aye muttering to himscl aboot roups and poindings. 
The servant-girls left the place to himsel; an’ the twa lads 
that wrought his farm, an’ slept in a hay-loft, were sae dis¬ 
turbed, nicht after nicht, that they had jist to leave it to 
himsel too. 

“ My mither was ae nicht wi’ some o’ her spinniu at a 
uceborin farmer’s —a worthy, God-fearing man, an’ an 
■ !<:li u the kirk It was in the simmer time, an’ the nicht 
was bricht and boiiny; but, in her backcoming, she had to 
pass the empty hoose o’ the dead factor, an’ the elder said 
that he would tak a step hame wi’ her, for fear she michtna 
be that easy in her mind. An’ the honest man did sae. 
Naething happened them in the passing, except that a dun 
cow, ance a great favourite o’ my mither’s, came up lowing 
t > them, puir east! as gin she wauld hae better liked to 
be gaun hame wi’ my mither than stay where she was. But 
the elder didna get aff sae easy in the backcoming. He was 
passing beside a thick hedge, when what does he see but a 
man inside the hedge, taking step for step wi’ him as he gaed! 
The man wore a dun coat, an’ had a huntin-whip under his 
aim, an walked, as the elder thought, very like wbat the 
dead factor used to do when he bad gotten a glass or twa 
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aboon ordinar. Wed, they cam to a slap in the hedge an’ 
out cam the man at the slap; an', dude talc us a’ tatcep. 

f.'? s ' stlre “nough, the dead factor himscl! There 
dun coat he r h n °? ^ "? thm *£ an' 2 

2£ :• S ash H a puir gangrcl —»• -S 

r”, u , He was muttering something to himsel- 
i ie elder could only hear a wordie noo an’ then ‘ Poind 

and roup, he would say, ‘poind and roup;’ an’ then there 

bkttcr °’ mu-ses-‘Hell! hell! an’ damn, 

wadna ? but then the ill words, an’ the way they were sliT 
made him angry—for he could never hear ill words withoot 
checking them—an’ sae he tiu-ned round wi’ a stern bw 

hae a fme to vVTS* ^ an> ^ * should 

him? Tf Jn T * h V ,CaCC ,°’ thc kintra > and *0 disturb 
,, , ., oc s 1 that, an’ said, wi’ an awsomc grane 

that it couldna be quiet in the grave till there were some 
justice done to Widow Stuart. It then tauld him th&l 
mi o were forty gowd guineas in a secret drawer in his desk 
that hadna been found, an’ tauld him where to get them 
an that he wad need gang wi’ the laird an’ the minister to 

,c ( ' aWC , r ’ an ’ gic them a’ to the widow. It couldna hae 

”; st t 1 1 , 11 1 t,1 , cn ’ !t sai(1 > nor wad the kintra hae rest either, 
t willed that the lave o’ the gear should bo gien to the 

puir o the parish; for nano o’ the twa folk that laid claim 

t" ,fc 1,11,1 1,10 shadow o’ a richt. An’ wi’ that the appear- 

nnce left him. It just went back through the slap in the 

hedge; an, as it stepped owro thc ditch, vanished in a puli’ 
o’ smoko. 1 

“ Wed, but to cut short a king story, the laird and the 
minister v.-cro at first gay slow o’ belief—no that they mis¬ 
doubted thc elder, but they ihoollt that ho must lino been 
deceived by a sort o’ Waking dream. But they soon changed 
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their minds, for, sure enough, they found tic forty guineas 
in the secret drawer. An’ the news they got frac the south 
about Reilly was just as the appearance had said—no nnc 
inair nor anither had a riclit to his gear, for he had been a 
foundlin, an’ had nae freends. An sae my mither got the 
guineas, an’ the parish got the rest, an’ there was nae mail- 
heard o’ the apparition. We didna get back oor auld farm; 
but the laird gae us a bittie that served oor turn as weel: 

an’, or my mither was ca’ed awa frae us, we were a’ settle 1 
in the warld, an’ doin for oorsels.” 


THE STORY OP THE MEALMONGER. 

“It is wonderful,” remarked the decent-looking, elderly 

man who had contributed the story of Donald Gair_“ it is 

wonderful how long a recollection of that kind may live 
in the memory without one’s knowing it is there. There 
is no possibility of one taking an inventory of one’s recol¬ 
lections. They live unnoted and asleep, till roused by some 
likeness of themselves, and then up they start, and answer 
to it, as face answereth to face in a glass.’ There conies a 
story into my mind, much like the last, that has lain there 
all unknown to me for the last thirty years, nor have I 
heard any one mention it since; and yet, when I was a bov 
no story could be letter known. You have all heard of the 
clear years that followed the harvest of ’40, and how fear 
fully they bore on the poor. The scarcity, doubtless, came 
mainly from the hand of Providence, and yet man had his 
share in it too. There were forestaUers of the market, who 
galhered their miserable gains by heightening the already 
enormous price of victuals, thus adding starvation to hunger- 
and among the best Imown and most execrated of these was 
one M Kechan, a residenter in the tfeighbouring parish. He 
was a hard-hear d, foul-spoken man; and often wlmt he 
said exasperated the people as much against him as wlmt he 
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did. When, on one occasion, lie bought up all the victuals 
on a market, there was a wringing of hands among the 
women, and they cursed him to his ’ace; but, when he 
added insult to injury, and told them, in his pride, that he 
had not left them an ounce to foul their teeth, they would 
that instant have taken his life, had not his horse carried 
him through. He was a mean, too, as well as a hard¬ 
hearted man, and used small measures and light weights. 
But he made money, and deemed himself in a fair way of 
gaining a character on the strength of that alone, when he 
was seized by a fever, and died after a few days’ illness. 
Solomon tells us that, when the wicked perish, there is 
shouting—there was little grief in the sheriffdom when 
M Kechan died; but his relatives buried him decently, 
and, in the course of the next fortnight, the meal fell two¬ 
pence the peck. You know the burying-ground of St 
Bennet’s—the chapel has long since been ruinous, and ? 
row of wasted elms, with white skeleton-looking tops, rm> 
around the enclosure, and look over the fields that sur* 
round it on every side. It lies out of the way of any 
thoroughfare, and months may sometimes pass, when bu¬ 
rials arc unfrequent, in which no one goes near it. It was 
in St Bennet’s that M ‘Kcchan was buried; and the people 
about the farmhouse that lies nearest it were surprised, 
for the first month after his death, to see the figure of a 
man, evening and morning, just a few minutes before the 
sun had risen, and a few after it had set, walking round 
the yard, under the elms, three times, and always disap¬ 
pearing when it lmd taken tho last turn, beside an old 
tomb near tho gate. It was, of course, always clear day¬ 
light when they saw the figure; and the month passed ere 
they could bring themselves to suppose it was other than a 
thing of flesh and blood like themselves. Tho strange re¬ 
gularity of its visits, however, at length bred suspicion; 
and the farmer himself, a plain, decent man, of more true 
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courage tiian i of icc ti e pretence, determined, one 
evening, on watching it. He took his place outside tho 
wall, a little before sunset, and no sooner had the red light 
died away on the elm tops, than up started the figure fir. .m 
among the mins on the oppositeside of the burying-ground, 
and came onward in its round—muttering incessantly as it 
came, ‘Oh, for mercy sake! for mercysalcc!’ it said, ‘ahand- 
ful of meal lam starving! Iam starving! a handful of meal!’ 
And then, changing its tone into one still more doleful, 
‘Oh/ it exclaimed, ‘alas, for the little lippie and the little 
peck! alas, for the little lippie and the little peck!’ As it 
passed, the farmer started up from his seat: and there sure 
enough, was M‘Kechan, the corn factor, in his ordinary 
dress, and, except that he was thinner and paler than usual 
i ce a man suffering from hunger, presenting nearly his or- 
dmary appearance. The figure passed, with a slow, gliding 
sort of motion; and, turning the farther corner of the bun’ 

mg-ground, came omvai ^ in its second round; but the 

farmer, though he had felt rather curious than afraid as it 
went by, found his heart fail him as it approa died tho 
^econ ime, and, without waiting its coming up, set off 
homeward through the com. The apparition to 

take its rounds, evening and morning, for about two months 
after and then disappeared for ever. Mealmongers had to 

cheat* SSfSriT 410 T* a / ttl6 lm afraid * ere th °y could 
heat with their accustomed coolness. Believe me, su. 

beliefs, whatever may be thought of them in the present 
day, have not been without their use in the past.” 

rose^o atoWeTn tl ° ^ St ° ry ’ one of thc ™>men 

V, all dr“tas“ r ° 0m ' "* rei>,e “ S,,Cd * 

lootoglu^wiTcll 1 . 0 ",™ hS'wV’ ° ne ° f t,IC ™°"' 

o ms waten, we had better recruit the fir« nn.i 

diaw in our chairs; the air aye feels chill n.t « lvi- 1 * 

‘ At thls time ^-morrow we will be lifting the corpse.” 
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There was no reply. We all drew in our chairs 
nearer the fire, and for several minutes there was a 
pause in the conversation, but there were more stories 
to be told, and, before the morning, many a spirit was 
evoked from the grave, the vasty deep, and the High¬ 
land stream, whose histories we may yet give in. a 
future number. 
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If any of our readers have ever seen a Scottish penny- wed- 
ding they mil agree with us, we daresay, that it is a very 
meny affair, and that its mirth and hilarity is not a whit 

^ 1C " 01vu * ur heing, as it generally is, very homely and 
uns< iphisticated. The penny-wedding is not quite so splen¬ 
did an affair as a ball at AT mack’s; but, from all we ] i „vo 
heard and read of these aristocratic exhibitions, we for our 
own parts would have little hesitation about our prefe¬ 
rence, and what is more, we are quite willing to accept the 
imputation of having a horrid bad taste. 


It is very well known to those who know anything at all 
of penny-weddings, that, when a farmer’s servant is about 
to be married—such an occurrence being the usual, or, at 
least, the most frequent occasion of these festivities— all the 
ncigiibonrmg farmers, with their servants, and sometimes 
then- sons and daughters, are invited to the ceremony and 
to those who know this, it is also known that the farmers 

1° T lted ara in tlie habi * of contributing each something 
°. ie §ener£d stock of good things provided for the enter¬ 
tainment of the wedding guests—some sending one thin® 

tiU materials are accumulated for a feast" 

from Dr°Tr/l" 2? Would ex *ort P^ise 

i , ^ ltcIienci himself, than whom no man ever knew 

etter what good living was. To all this a little money is 
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took place, as it had done a thousand times before, in a cer¬ 
tain parish (we dare not be more particular) in the south of 
Scotland, about fivc-and-twenty years ago. The parties— 
we name them, although it is of no consequence to our story 
—were Andrew Jardinc and Margaret Laud, both servants 
to a rcspcctablo farmer in that part of the country of the 
name of Harrison, and both very deserving and well-doing 


persons. 

On the wedding-day being fixed, Andrew went himself to 
engage tho services of Blind Willie Hodge, the parish fiddler, 
ns ho might with all propriety bo called, for the happy oc- 
Cfl 4on; and Willie very readily agreed to attend gratuitously, 
lidding, that ho would bring his best fiddle along with him, 
together with an amplo supply of fiddle-strings and rosin. 

“An’ a wee bit box o' elbow grease, Willie,” said Andrew, 
slily; “for ye’ll lmo gudo aught hours o’t, at tho very 
least..” 

“ J'll be sure to bring that too, Andrew,” replied Willie, 
laughing; “but it’s no aught hours that ’ll ding mo, I war¬ 
rant. I hao played Baxter a without stoppin except to 


resit. 

“ And to weet your whistle/ 1 slipped in Andrew. 
u rim, that wosna worth coontin. It was just a inoutllfU 1 
and at it again,” said Willie. “I just talc, Andrew,” ho 
went ( *n, ** precisely tho time o* a domisemiquavor to a 
tumbler o’ canid liquor, such m porter or ale; and twa mi¬ 
nims or four orotohets to a tumbler o’ het drink, such as 
toddy; hr Mm first, yo bco, l oon tak aff at jig time, but the 
other can only got through wf at tliorato o* ‘Roslin Castle/ 
or tho ‘Dead March in Saul/especially when it's brought to 
inn HOftddlng hot, wllilk Blidu novor bo dnno to a fiddler.” 
Now, ;m in (liia very nico chromatic measurement, by 

Willie, of the time consumed in bis potationa, while in tho 

c\ci r i 0 nl 11is Callingi wo have* nothiIn { ;i \. It may ho 

jii rfootly oorroot for aught we know, but when Willie sold 
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that lie played at one sitting, and with only the stoppages 
he mentioned, for sixteen hours, we rather think lie was 
drawing fully a longer bow than that he usually played 
with. At all events this we know, that Willie was a very 
indifferent if not positively a very had fiddler; but he was 
a good-humoured creature, harmless and inoffensive, and, 
moreover, the only one of his calling in the parish, so that 
he was fully as much indebted to the necessities of his cus¬ 
tomers for the employment he obtained, as to their love or 
charity. 

The happy day which was to see the humble destinies of 


Andrew Jardine and Margaret laird united having arrived, 
Willie attired himself in liis best, popped his best fiddle— 
which was, after all, but a very sober article, bavin*' no 
moie tone than a salt-1 ox —into a green bag, slipped the in¬ 
strument thus secured beneath the back of his coat, and 
proceeded towards the scene of his impending labours. This 
was a large barn, which had been carefully swept and levelled 
for the “light fantastic toes" of some score of ploughmen 
and dairymaids, not formed exactly after the Chinese 
fashion. At the further end of the barn stood a sort of 
platform, erected on a couple of empty herring-barrels; and 
on this again a chair was placed. This distinguished situa¬ 
tion, we need hardly say, was designed for Willie, wdio from 
that elevated position was to pour down his heel-inspirin° 
strains amongst the revellers below. When Willie, however 
came first upon the ground, the marriage party had not yet 
aimed. They were still at the manse, which was hard by 
bu were every minute expected. In these circumstances^ 
and it being a line summer afternoon, Willie seated himself 
on a stone at the door, drew forth his fiddle, and struck up 
with great vigour and animation, to the infinite delight of 
some half-dozen of the wedding guests, who, not havin * 

waUin^th He ° ther i S t0 J he manSe ’ Were now > himself 
waiting their arrival. These immediately commenced foot- 
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ing it to Willie’s music on the green before the door, and 
thus presented a very appropriate prelude to the coming 
festivities of the evening. 

While Willie was thus engaged, an itinerant brother in 
trade, on the look-out for employment, and who had heard 
of the wedding, suddenly appeared, and stealing up quietly 
beside him, modestly undid the mouth of his fiddle-bag, laid 
the neck of the instrument bare, and drew his thumb care¬ 
lessly across the strings, to intimate to him that a rival was 
near his throne. On hearing the sound of the instrument, 
Willie stopped short. 

“I doubt, frien, yo hno come to the wrong market,' 11 lie 
said, guessing at once tho object of the stranger. “An’ yo 
hoe been truvcllin too, I daresay?” he continued, good-na- 
turedly, and not at all oll'endcd with tho intruder, for whom 
and fill of his kind ho entertained a fellow feeling. 

“Ay,” replied the new Orpheus, who was a toll, good- 
looking man of about eight--and-twenty years of age, but 
very poorly ftttired, <C I hao been travellin, OS yo say, neobor, 
an* hao come twa or three miles out o’ my way to see if I 
could pick up a shilling or twa at this weddin.” 

“I am sorry imw, man, for that,” said Willie, sympathis- 
ingly. 11 1 doot ye'll bo disappointed, for I hao boon cugnged 
for’t this fortnight past. Hut I’ll toll yo what -if ye're ony- 
thlng guid 0* tho thhllo, ye may remain, jist to relieve mo 
now mi’ then, an’ Til mind ye when a’s OWTGJ an’ at ony 
into yo’ll aye piolf Up a nmuthfu’ o f guid meat and drink— 

an 1 that yo ken’s no to be fond at every dyke-side. 1 ’ 

“A bargain be’t/ 1 said the stranger, “an’ mueh obliged 
to you, frien. I maun just Ink pat link and bo thankin'. 
I hit i mi your wrnldin folks lung o’ eoinin?” lio milled. 

“ Thoy’ll be bore lielyvo," rej died Willie, mid iiddod, “ Yo'll 
no Iii' I>1 in, frien V' 

“On no,” (mid tfllfttnini'or; “llinnk gooi1ii«\::i I line my 
I i. I,| ; I.ill I him I 11n-I u i <• ill mil'll :i Iud elide o' lie:ill 1 1 , I l::it 
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canna and am obliged to tak the fiddle for a sub- 
sistence.^ 

While this conversation was going on, the wedding folks 
were seen dropping out of the manse in twos and threes, 
and making straight for the scene of the evening’s festivi¬ 
ties, where they all very soon after assembled. Amide jus¬ 
tice having been done to all the good things that were now 
set before the merry party, and Willie and his colleague 
laving had their share, and being thus put in excellent trim 
or entering on their labours, the place was cleared of all en¬ 
cumbrances, and a fair- and open field left for the dancers. At 
this stage of the proceedings, Willie was led by his colleague 
o his station, and helped up to the elevated chair which 
iad been provided for him, when the latter handed him his 

lZ^TZ Wlnlehe ^ imself took ”P his position, fiddle in 
1 and, on his principal's left, but standing on the ground as 

there was no room for him on the platform. 

^ ein g MW ready, and the expectant couples 

called oron tTl re ? Pe0tiTO pIaces on the a ° or . Willie ns 
¥ opening in g S"7yS “ U 

iD i tI,,! musical depart - 

1 wmca lllG stiange fiddler had not interfered tlm 

reWhtaT 'tU ‘ hat * he liW 

“Wed," replied the latter, “if ve think ™ ™ 

d r ^> ye ££* *2- gao 

first time drawing 6 Sdle^ut^ it^ w to 5* 
credit o’ the craft, I’ll do the best I can ” *” ’ * h ® 

instantly eZery l^ Z * flourish, when 

him with an expression of dTl towards 

of the fiddle were so imm and SUrprise ' Tlie tones 

o immeasurably superior to those of imnr 
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’Willie’s salt-box, that the dullest and most indiscriminating 
ear amongst the revellers readily distinguished the amazing 
d Terence. Hut infinitely greater still was their surprise 
and delight when the stranger began to play. Nothing 
could exceed the energy, accuracy, and beauty of his per¬ 
formances. He was, in short, evidently a perfect master of 
the instrument, and this was instantly perceived and acknow¬ 
ledged by all, including Willie himself, who declared, with 
great candour and good-will, that he had never heard a bet¬ 
ter fiddler in his life. 

The result of this discovery was, that the former was not 
allowed to lift a how during tlie remainder of the night, 
the whole burden of its labours being deposited on the 
shoulders, or perhaps we should rather say the finger-ends, 
of the stranger, who fiddled away with an apparently invin¬ 


cible elbow. 

For several hours the dance went on without interruption, 
and without any apparent abatement whatever of vigour on 
I be part of the performers; but, at the end of this period 
some symptoms of exhaustion began to manifest themselves, 
which, were at length fully declared by a temporary cessa¬ 
tion of both the mirth and music. 

It was at this interval in the revelries that the unknown 
fiddler—who had been, by the unanimous voice of the part v. 
installed in Willie’s elevated chair, while the latter was re 
duced to his place on the floor —stretching himself over the 
platform, and tapping Willie on the hat With his bow, to 
draw his attention, inquired of him, in a whisper, if ho knew 
who the lively little girl was that had been one of the part¬ 
ners in the In 1 reel t hat had been dnnet d. 

“Is she ft bit red-chcckcd, dark coM, and dark-haired 
lassie, about nineteen or twenty?” inquired Willie, in his 


turn. 

“The same,” renlied the fiddler. 

c: On, that's0<’aiiio 11arrison,” said Wilkin — i( a kind- 
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hearted, nice hit lassie. No a hotter nor a bonnier in a’ the 

paiish. Slics a dochter o’ Mr Harrison o’ Todshaws, tlie 

young couple’s maistcr, an’ a very respectable man. He’s 
here hirnsel, too, amang the lave.” 

. U f ust so >” replied his colleague. And lie began to rosin 
us bow, and to screw his pegs anew, to prepare for the 
second storm of merriment, which he saw gathering, and 
threatening to burst upon him with increased fury. Amongst 
the first on the floor was Jcanic Harrison. ° 

“ Is there nnebody ’ll tak me out for a reel?” exclaimed 
the lively girl; and without waiting for an answer-'* weel 
then, Ill hae the fiddler.” And she ran towards the plat- 
oim on which the unknown performer was seated. But he 
did not wait her coming. He had heard her name her 

a S If v T ^ fiddle ’ aDd Spran » t0 thc fl00r with the 
ability of a harlequin, exclaiming, “Thank ye, my bonny 

ment’s not ' T* Fm your man at * mo- 

ment s notice, either for feet or ficlclle.^ 

It is not quite certain that Jeanie was in perfect earnest 
wl.cn she made choice of the musician for 

it was now too late to retract, for the joke had taken ’with 
ie company, and, with one voice, or rather shout they in 
sisted on her keeping faithful to her engagement and <W 

mg a reel with the fiddler- and m, *v ° ’ ailcl (lanc ' 

bo Se^Thf 6 fi f Ier hi “ 1Sd£ Fi " di °° s ^^co^Iddo 

ace rriwS to do i,or i!artner J» 

Ins colleague gave him the wmltu" ‘“'‘T b °"' in llanc '. 

Jtocem went hke meteors: and here aSto UiTm‘''r 
the party was greatly excited hv +l * r r P llse 

friend the fiddler, who danced a^well a “m nh?T ■? °" r 

taps, be saying much“ for there were nonerf tZ^ ”** PCr ' 

adepts in the art. But in truth h f ? “ , veiy & eat 

■out, in truth, he danced with singular 
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grace and lightness, and much did those who witnessed it 
marvel at the display. Neither was his bow to his partner, 
nor his manner of conducting her to her seat on the con¬ 
clusion of the reel, less remarkal >le. I t was distinguished 
by an air of refined gallantry certainly not often to be met 
with in those inliishumble station in life. He mighthave 
been a master of ceremonies; and where the beggarly- 
looking fiddler had picked up these accomplishments every 
one found it difficult to conjecture. 

On the termination of the dance, the fiddler—as we shall 
call him, par excellence, and to distinguish him from Willie 
—resumed his seatandhis fiddle, and began to drive away 
with even more thanhisformerspirit; but it was ol ^served 
by more than one that his eye was now almost constantly 
fixed, for the remainder of the evening, as, indeed, it had 
been very frequently before, on his late partner, Jeanie 
1 larrison. This circumstance, however, did not prevent 
him giving every satisfaction to those who danced to his 
music, nor did it ill the least impair the spirit of his per¬ 
formances; for he was eviden tly too much practised in the 
use of the instrument, which he managed with such con¬ 
summate skill to be put out, either by the contemplation 
of any chance object which might present itself, or by 
the vagaries of his imaginaion. 

o o 

Leaving our musician iu the discharge of liis duty, we 
shall step over to where Jeanie Harrison is seated, to learn 
what she thinks of her partner, and what the Misses 
Murray, the daughters of a neighl touring farmer, between 
whom she sat, think of him, and of Jeanie having danced 
with a fiddler. 

Premising that theMisses Murray, notbeing by any means 
beauties themselves, entertained a very reasonable and jus¬ 
tifiable dislike and jealousy of all their own sex to whom 
nature had been more bountiful in this particular; and 
finding, moreover* that, from their excessively bad tempers 
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(this, however, of course, not admitted by the ladies them¬ 
selves), they could neither practise nor share in the ameni¬ 
ties which usually mark the intercourse of the sexes, they 
had set up for connoisseurs in the articles of propriety and 
decorum, of which they professed to be profound judges. 

. Premising this, then, we proceed to quote the conversa¬ 
tion that passed between the three ladies—that is, the Misses 

Murray and Miss Harrison; the latter taking her seat be¬ 
tween them after dancing with the fiddler. 

“My certy,” exclaimed the elder, with a very dignified 
toss of the head, “ ye wama nice, Jcanie, to dance°wi’ a 
fiddler I wad hao been very ill aff, indeed, for a partner 
belore I wad hao taen up wi’ such a ragamuffin.” 

. t0 . g0 au ’ ask bim too! ” said the younger, with an 

imitative toss. “ I wadna ask the best man in the land to 

dance wi me, let alane a fiddler 1 If they dinna choose to 
come o their ain accord, they may stay.” 

“Tuts lassies it was a’ a piece o’ fun,” said the good- 
umoured gul. ‘ I’ m sure everybody saw that but yersels 

th a S t de f 1 he ^ WCel aneugh ~ na ’ a 8 ude deal mair than 

lookln manT ^ ** a better- 

okm man m the room; and I wish, lassies,” she added 

ye may get as guid dancers in your partnerslthat’s a’ ' 

urnph! a bonny like taste ye hae, Jeanie an’ a verv 

ofcome^^f^ 1 ’’ 6XClaimed the elder > ** - 

“To dance wf a fiddler!” simpered out the younger who 

either ’ leiDg but * * 

Jeanie. “There’s ww „• , 1 1 ? re P k ed 

xueies neither sm nor sliamo in’f* mi i 

hto agaiu, if he’]I only but aak rneT 
my bomn^tk-'m, 0 ^!,f ^ ptauure in lhe 

> assie, quojh the intrepid fiddler, leaping down 
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once more from liis high place; for, there having been a ces¬ 
sation of both music and dancing while the conversation 
above recorded was going on, he had heard every word of it. 
— “Wi’ a’ the pleasure in the world,” he said, advancing 
towards Jcanic Harrison, and making one of his best bows 
of invitation; and again a shout of approbation from tho 
company urged Jcanie to accept it, which she readily did, 
at once to gratify her friends, and to provoke the Misses 

Murray. 

Having accordingly taken licr place on the floor, and 
other couples having been mustered for tho set, Jeanic’s 
partner again called on Willie to strike up, again the 
dancers started, and again the fiddler astonished and de¬ 
lighted the company with the grace and elegance of his 
performances. On this occasion, however, the unknown 
musician’s predilection for his fair partner exhibited a more 
unequivocal character; and lie even ventured to inquire if 
he might call at her father’s, to amuse tho family for an 
hour or so with his fiddle. 

“Nno objection in the warld,” replied Jcanic. “Como 
as often as yo like; and tho aftenev tho better, if ye only 
bring ycr fiddle wi* yo, for we’re a’ fond o’ music.” 

“A bargain bo’t,” said the gallant fiddler; and, at tho 
conclusion of the reel, lie again resumed Iris place on tho 
platform and his fiddle. 

“ Time and the hour,” says Shakspere, “will wear through 
tho roughest day;” and so they will, also, through the mer¬ 
riest night, as tho joyous party of whom we nro speaking 

now soon found. 

K\ha nation and lassitude, though long defied, finally tri- 

umphod; and even tho very candles seemed wearied of 

giv ing light; and, under the influence of tlu>e miith de¬ 
stroying ter lings, the parly al longlh bioke np, and all de¬ 
parted, except ing the two fiddlers. 

These worthies now adjourned to a public--house, which 
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Mld set S' ave| y about settling nliat was 

rl «d mZT™ , b ?,“ ° f thc ° TCnfa S- TOlio had 
ecened thirty-one shillings, as payment in full f or their 

united labours; anil, in consideration of the lar^e and une v 

reacted portion of them which had fallen to Z stl “ert 

10 C ™ ero “ sly determined, notwithstanding that ho 

nine l • pl “ c ! pa I 1 party > M having been the first engaged to 
g.ve hrm precisely the one-half of thc money, or SfSn 
lings and sixpence. snu " 

Very fair, said the stranger on tln’a i,,,:,, _ 

Tc S&* b rr in 

ye thmk of our dnnldng the odd sixpences!” 

w1 a my heart,” replied Willie—“ wi’ a’ mv 
A very guid notion.” ^ heart, 

thick In SSf ‘ ° Ver " hiCh the P>‘ <* 

after'taintfdot^ thl.'fiTf’’l *? at °’ <luolh Willi % 

beverage “I w<ld np & * . g ass of the '™nn, exhilarating 

« T if u , ‘ never msh to 11 ear a better ” 

at the same time following Lonr f ® ^ modest1 ^ ^ 
his glass. ° S com I )anion s example with 

.be i r° “«■>««• 

anything „• a gullitXrt r " ^ Do » 

^ o that ill ava ” ± 

auld leddy at the castle—Castle Gow^' l 1 Pl<!y for tho 

to me. I n^er J anfc bhe ^ "* M 
there.” fc blte nor s °wp when I g ang 

That s sae far weel 5> rcmU«n vtr*n* 
judge o’ musio that leddv ' ^ 6 ' She ’ a “ SUM 

rm tanld her son sS„ T™’ “ 1 he “' «'“> «K hnd 

“No amiss, I heh vo “ ^ T1 “** al bow ’" 

e. said the stranger; “but the leddy, 
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r\s ye say, is an excellent judge o' music, although whiles, I 
think, rather owre fond o’t, for she males me play for hours 
thegit ler, when I wad far rather he wi Tam Yule, hci 
butler, a sonsy, guid-natured cliiel, that’s no sweer o’ the 
cap. But, speaking o’ that, I’ll tell ye what, frien,” he con¬ 
tinued, “if ye’ll come up to Castle Gowan ony day, I'll bo 
blithe to sec you, for I’m there at least ancc evciy day, and 
I’ll warrant ye—for ye see I can use every liberty there 
in a guid het dinner, an’ a jug o' !letter toddy to trash it 

owro wi .” 

“A bargain he’t,” quoth W iltie; “will the morn do? 

“Perfectly,” said the stranger; “the sooner the het- 


I 

tor. 

This settled, Willie proceeded to a subject which had 
heen for some time near his heart, hut which lie felt some 
delicacy in broaching. This feeling, however, having gradu¬ 
ally given \v:iv he ft ire the iniluence of the teddy, and of his 
friend's frank and jovial manner, he at length ventured, 

though cautiously, to step on the ice. # ^ 

« That's an uncommon guid instrument o yours, frien, 


lie said, 

“Very good,” replied his companion, briefly. 

“But yo’ll hao nrnir than that ane, naodoot?” rejoined 

the other, 
ic t Tijiq itlior twft* 

« r n that case," said Willie, “maybe ye wad lmo nao ob¬ 
jection to pairt wi’ that ane, an the price offered ye wur a 
the mair temptin. I’ll gie ye the saxtocn shillins I hfte 

won the niclit, an’ my fiddle, fnr't.” 

••Tlinnlc ye, frien, thank ye for yonr offer, replied the 
fltrangor; “but I daurna accept o’t, though I war willin. 
Tli(>, fiddle was glen to mo by Loddy Gowan, and I daurna 
W i*t. Sho wad miBfl’t,and then there wad ho the deevil 




to pay. 

“Oh, an that’s the case” said Willie, I 


say nao mail 
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rtoot it:| but it's a first-rate fiddle-sne guid a » ne> that it 
micht amaist play the lane o’t.” 

late ’ 0r rather earf y> and the toddy i™ 
emptied the blind fiddler and his friend parted, on the un- 

SS ?7 e .T er - «“* «“ f “™* ™ld visit the latter 

nil ’,? / 1 ; he was now goin & he said, to seek a 
night s quarters) on the following day 

allZ u ““ aw r tme ”‘' Millie appeared next day at 
Go van House, or Castle Goa-an, as it to mote gcnenliy 

callcd, and inquired for “the fiddler.” His inquiry to 
- here ho wi 

ous dinner, m which his friend the fiddler joined" him"” 1 ' 1 ' 1 

heart/ m ”f„f“«fo 1 goS”,h aid ***» » 

and having drank in proportlof «w *7*- "* t'™ 

here. This fa truly fiddlin to’ some pnroos“ »T'‘r " 
the art as it ought to be treated in the vZoL7- » 
lessors. But what,” he added, “if Sfa JohnTJ , * Pr °‘ 

stranger wi’ye?” ^ e a thegither to see a 

■ d)eil a bodle I care for Sir Tntm wn* „ 

wild harum-scarum throughiL/chmw? , H s a 

muekle to be heeded ” c ^ * ie ail> ho 

“an^there’s ahLp o’ tav^ ^ M “V qU0tl1 ™e; 

whether they be true of no^but r? ?, to bis char S®> 

PW I’ m thinkin, for a’ that iCS? tbe ri ? 
turns he has dune.” J 1 mo]i y guid 

plied WU1?? a bad CbieI ’ on tlle whole, I daresay» ,-c 
i uui u iiiie s companion “ itu- i,„ ,i > uaiesay, ie- 

-an’ that’s mair than can he said o’ a « T? ■??* biS bite 

c saul 0 a rat-trap at ony rato.” 
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ft was about this period, and then for the first time, that 
certain strange and vague suspicions suddenly entered 
Willie’s mind regarding his entertainer. He had remarked 
that the latter gave his orders with an air of authority 
which he thought scarcely becoming in one who occupied 
the humble situation of “ the la. s fiddler;” but, singular 
as this appeared to him, the alacrity and silence with which 
these orders were obeyed, was to poor Willie still more un¬ 
accountable. 1 ic said nothing, however; but much did he 
marvel at the singular good fortune of his brother-in-trade. 
He had never known a fiddler so quartered before; and, 
lost in admiration of his friend’s felicity, ho was about 


again to express his ideas on the subject, when a servant in 
splendid livery entered the room, and, bowing respectfully, 
said, “The carriage waits you, Sir John.” 

“I will bo with you presently, Thomas,” replied who? 

inquires the reader. 

Why, Willie's companion! 

What! is ho then Sir John flowan—he, the fiddler at 
Ihe penny-wedding, Sir John Cowan, of Castle Gowan, the 
most extensive proprietor and the wealthiest man in the 

county? 

Tho same, and no other, good reader, wo assure thee. 

A great lover of frolio, as he himself said, was Sii John, 
and this was one of tho pranks in which ho delighted. Ho 

was an enthusiastic tiddler; an 1 US has been already shown, 

performed with singular skill on that most ditlieult, but 

must delightful, of all musical instruments. 

Wo will not attempt to dean ihe poor Willie s amazement 
and confusion, when this singular fact heenmo known to 
him; for they are indescribable, and Ihereloro better lelt to 
ll lf . render’s imagination. On recovering a little from his 
surprise, however, ho endeavoured to express his astonish¬ 
ment in laiih broken sentences as these -“Who in earth 
wad hao ever dreamed o't ? ltosit an’ fiddle strings 1—tins 
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beats a’. Faith, an’ I've been fairly taen in—clean dune for. 
A knight o’ the si 1 ire to play at a penny-waddin wi’ blin 
Willie Hodge, the fiddler! The like was ne’er heard tell o’.’’ 

As it is unnecessary, and would certainly 1 -e tedious, to 
protract the scene at this particular point in our story, we 
cut it short by saying, that Sir John presented Willie with 
the fiddle he had so much coveted, and which he had vainly 
endeavoured to purchase; that he then told down to him 
the half of the ] roceeds o! i he previous night’s labours which 
h 1 ' hail lie ted, added a handsome douceur from his own 


purse, and finally dismissed him with a pressing and cordial 

invitation to visit the castle as often as it suited his inclina¬ 
tion and conveniency. 

Having arrived at this landing-place in our talc, we pause 
o explain one or two things, which is necessary for the full 
elucidation of the sequel. With regard to Sir John Gowan 
himself, theie is little to add to what has been already said 
of him; for, brief though these notices of him are, they con¬ 
tain nearly all that the reader need care to know about him. 
He was addicted to such pranks as that just recorded; but 
this, if it was a defect in his character, was the only one. 
For the rest, he was an excellent young man—kind, gene¬ 
rous, and affable, of the strictest honour, and the most up ¬ 
right principles.. He was, moreover, an exceedingly hand¬ 
some man, and highly accomplished. At this period,"he was 
unmarried, and lived with his mother, Lady Gowan, to 
whom he was most affectionately attached. Sir John had 
at one tune, mingled a good deal with the fashionable society 
o the metropolis; but soon became disgusted with the 
heartlessness of those who composed it, and with the fri¬ 
volity of their pursuits; and in this frame of mind he came 
to the resolution of retiring to his estate, and of giving him- 

e * tirel y t0 the quiet enjoyments of a country life 
and the pleasing duties which his position as a large landed 
proprietor entailed upon him. 
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Simple in all bis tastes and abits, Sir John had been un¬ 
able to discover, in any of the manufactured beauties to 
vdiom he had been, from time to time, introduced while he 
resided in London, one to whom he could think of intrusting 
his happiness. The wife he desired was one fresh from the 
Band of nature, not one remodelled by the square and rule 
of art; and such a one he thought he had found during liis 
adventure of the previous night. 

* -ringing this digression, which we may liken to an inter¬ 
lude, to a close, we again draw up the curtain, and open the 
1 ; d a ct 1 1 our lit tie < Tram a with an exhibition of the re¬ 
sidence of Mr Harrison at Todshaw. 

I he !:. use or farm-steading of this worthy person was of 
the very best description of such establishments. The build¬ 
ing itself was substantial, nay, even handsome, while the 
excellent garden which was attached to it, and all the other 
accessories and appurtenances with which it was surrounded, 
indicated wealth and comfort. Its situation was on the 
summit o: a gentle eminence that sloped down in front to 
a noisy hi tie rivulet, that careered along through a narrow 
rugged glen overhanging with hazel, till it came nearly op¬ 
posite the house, where it wound through an open plat of 
green sward, and shortly after again plunged into another 
little romantic ravine similar to the one it had left. 

The approach to Mr Harrison’s house lay along this little 
rivulet, and was commanded, for a considerable distance, by 
the view from the former-—a circumstance which enabled 
Jcaiiic Harrison to descry, one fine summer afternoon, two 
or three days after the occurrence of the events just related, 
the approach of the fiddler with whom she had danced at 
the wedding. On making this discovery, Jeanie ran to an¬ 
nounce the joyful intelligence to all the other members of 
the family, and the prospect of a merry dancing afternoon 
opened on the delighted eyes of its younger branches. 

When the fiddler—with whose identity the reader is now 
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as i 1 acquainted as we are—had reached the bottom of 
t ascent that led to the house, Jeanie, with excessive joy 
beaming in her bright and expressive C 3 ’e, and her cheek 
glowing with the roseate hues of health, rushed down to 
meet him, and to welcome him to Todshaw. 

*• Thank ye, my bonny lassie—thank ye,” replied the dis- 
puscd baronet, expressing liimself in character, and speak¬ 
ing the language of his assumed station. “Are ye readv for 
anither dance ? ” J 

'irL 0h ’ 4 80010 ° them—a thousand o’ them,” said the lively 


• U ‘" m}0ui think ye, line nae objections to my 

comm I inquired the fiddler. 

“Nane in the warl.l. My faither is nanc o’ your sour 
carles that wad deny ither folk the pleasures they canna 

enjoy themseb. He hkes to see a’body happy around him 
every anc his axn way.” 

“An’ your mother?” 

“ Jist the same. Ye’ll find her waur to fiddle doun than 
n «Ti, U3 ’ ^ dence as lang’s a string bauds o’t.” 

« ££ *T y ^ yj*® at m >’ case >” rejoined Sir John, 
intohi, hand she slipped half-a-crown 

betto c^ c ^ “I ”' 6 y0UI MlCS; b, “ ** >■ •*« 

N *m SK ?“° lb,he “ft”' l00k - 

i. carefully into fi ^ 

a “ Ci,U,,I,! *»» wicrowi ,L 

•diM, and no been a penny the poorer cither.” 

the mm! r t mt j Ea ' <1 Jcanie > laughing and blushing at 
of the party fiddler, what was mea°nt & L ' 3 

I'li Hf», exclaimed Jeanie, with a roguish glanco 
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at lier lmmblc gallant; for, disguised as he was, ho was not 
able to conceal a very handsome person, nor the very agree¬ 
able expression oJ a set of remarkably fine features—quali¬ 
ties which did not escape the vigilance of the female eye 
that was now scanning their possessor. Nor would wo say 
that these qualities were viewed with total indifference, or 
without producing their effect, even although they did be¬ 
long to a fiddler. 

“Oh, ye gowk!” said Jennie; “wha ever heard o' a 
fiddler preferring a kiss to hal -a-crown ?” 

“ lint I do, though” replied the disguised knight; “and 
I'll gio ye yours back again for 1 1.” 

“The mair fulc you,” exclaimed Jcanio, rushing away to¬ 
wards the house, and leaving the fiddler to make out tl;o 
remainder of the way by himself. 

On reaching tho house, the musician was ushered into the 
kitchen, where a plentiful repast was instantly set before 
him, by the kind and considerate hospitality of Jennie, who, 
not contented with her guest’s making a lira n y meal at table, 
insisted on his pocketing certain pieces of cheese, cold meat, 
C., which were left. These tho fiddler steadily refused; 

7 

but Jennie would take no denial, and with her own hands 
crammed thorn into his capacious pockets, which, after tho 
operation, stuck out lilco a well-filled pair of saddle-bags, 
pul. i lirn was no need lor any 0110 who might ho curious to 


know what they contained, to look into them lor that pur- 
poso. Certain project .in" hones of mut ton and heel’, which it 
woe found Impossible to get altogether out of sight, suilioiont- 


ly indicated I heir contents. Of t his particular ciicimistanee, 

however—we mean the projection ot tho hones irom tin' 
pookets —wo must observe, tho owner of tho said pocket; 
was not aware, otherwise, wo daresay, ho would lmvo been 
a little more positivo in rejecting the provender which 

• leanie’:. wannhciulcdiurs and benevolence had forced upon 
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I3c this as it may, however, so soon as the musician had 
finished his repast, he took fiddle in hand, and opened the 
evening with a slow pathetic Scottish air, which he played 
so exquisitely that Jeanie’s eye filled with a tear, as she 

listened in raptures to the sweet hut melancholy turns of 
the affecting tune. 

Twice the musician played over the touching strain, dc- 

lighted to peiceive the effects of the music on the love] 

girl who stood before him, and rightly conceiving it to bo 

an un jui\ 1 proof of a susceptible heart and ol’ a gene¬ 
rous nature. 

A third time he began the beautiful air; but he now ac¬ 
companied it with a song, and in this accomplishment he 
was no less perfect than in the others which have been 
already attributed to him. His voice was at once manly 
and melodious, and he conducted it with a skill that did it 
every justice. Having played two or three bars of the 

tune, his rich and well-regulated voice chimed in with the 
following words;— 

“ Oh, I Lae lived wi’ LigL-bred dames. 

Each state of life to prove. 

But never till this hour Lae met 
The girl that X could love. 

It’s no in fashion’s gilded La’s 
That she is to be seen; 

Beneath her father’s humble roof 
Abides my bonny Jean. 

Oh, wad she deign ae thought to wair, 

Ae kindly thought on me, 

Wi’ pearls I wad deck her hair. 

Though low be my degree. 

Wi’ pearls I wad deck her hair, 

Wi’ gowd her wrists sae sma’; 

An had I lands and houses, she’d 
Be leddy owre them a’. 
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The sun abune’s no what he seems, 

Nor is the night’s fair queen; 

Then wha kens wha the minstrel is 
That’s wooin bonny Jean ]” 

Jcanic could not help feeling a little strange as the 
minstrel proceeded with a song which seemed to have so 
close a reference to herself. 

She, of course, did not consider this circumstance other¬ 
wise than as merely accidental; but she could not help, 
nevertheless, being somewhat embarrassed by it; and this 
was made sufficiently evident by the blush that mantled 
on her eheelr, and by the confusion of her manner under 
the fixed gaze of the singer, while repeating the verses just 
quoted. 

When he had concluded, “Well, good folks all,” he said, 
“ what t hink ye of my song?” And without waiting for an 
answer, about which he seemed veiy indifferent, he added, 
“and liow do you like it, Jeanie?” directing the question 
exclusively to the party he named. 

“'Very weel,” replied Jeanie, again blushing, but still 
more deeply than before; “the song is pretty, an’ the ah' 
deliglitfu; but some o’ the verses are riddles to me. I 
dinna thoroughly understan them.” 

“Don't you?” replied Sir - T ohn, laughing; “then I'll ex¬ 
plain them to you by and by; but, in the meantime, I must 
screw my pegs anew, and work for my dinner, for I see the 
good folk about me here are all impatience to begin.” A 
fact this which was instantly acknowledged by a dozen 
voices; and straightway the whole party proceeded, in com¬ 
pliance with a suggestion of Mr Harrison, to the green in 
front of the house, where Sir John took up his position on 
the top of an inverted wheelbarrow, and immediately com¬ 
menced his labours. 

For several hours, the dance went on with uninterrupted 
glee; old Mr Harrison and his wife appearing to enjoy the 
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sport as much as the youngest of the party, and both being 
delighted with the masterly playing of the musician. But, 
although, as on a former occasion, Sir John did not suffer 
anything to interfere with or interrupt the charge of the 
duties expected of him, there was but a very small portion 
11 1 u: : 1 or thoughts engrossed by the employment in 
’ ■ • •* he was engaged. All, or nearly all, were directed to 

the contemplation of the object on which his affections had 
now become irrevocably fixed. 

Neithei was his lisit ts> i ,-haws, on this occasion, by 
any means dictated solely by the frivolous object of afford¬ 
ing its inmates entertainment by his musical talents. His 
purpose was a much more serious one. It was to ascertain, 
as far as such an opportunity would afford him the means, 
the dispositions and temper of his fair enslaver. Of these, 
Ids natural shrewdness had enabled him to make a pretty 
correct estimate on the night of the wedding: but he was 
desirous of seeing her in other circumstances, and he thought 

none more suitable for his purpose than those of a domestic 
nature. 


It was, then, to see her in this position that he had now 

come; and the result of his observations was highly gratify¬ 
ing to him. 6 j 

. ** found in Miss Harrison all that he, at any rate, de¬ 
sired in woman. He found her guileless, cheerful, gentle, 
ind-hearted, and good-tempered, beloved by all around 

her, and returning the affection bestowed on her with a 
sincere and ardent love. 

fnfuLt? 6 the diS00Veries whicl1 the ^guised baronet 

‘ , . ‘ ls occasion; and never did hidden treasure half so 

much g adden the heart of the fortunate finder as these did 

not' b/^™ Wh ° mat ! e them - 14 is true that Sir John could 
bv n ° r WaS be ’ tIiat his addresses would be received 

ZZZ SET* !!“ after to should have made himself 

e could not help entertaming a pretty strong 
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confidence in his own powers of persuasion, nor being, con¬ 
sequently, tolerably sanguine of success. All this, however, 
was to be the work of another day. In the meantime, the 
dancers having had their hearts’ content of capering on 
the green sward, the fiddle was put up, and the fiddler once 
more invited into the house, where lie was entertained with 
the same hospitality as before, and another half-crown 
slipped into his hand. This he also put carefully into his 
pocket; and having partaken lightly of what was set before 
him, rose up to depart, alleging that he had a good way to 
go, and was desirous of availing himself of the little day¬ 
light that still remained. He was pressed to remain all 
night, but this he declined; promising, however, in reply to 
the urgent entreaties with which he was assailed on all 
sides to stay, that lie would very soon repeat his visit. Miss 
Harrison lie took by the hand, and said, “I promised to ex¬ 
plain to you the poetical riddle which I read, or rather at¬ 
tempted to sing, this evening. It is now too late to do this, 
for the explanation is a long one; but I will bo here again, 
without fail, in a day or two, when I shall solve all, and, I 
trust, to your satisfaction. Till then, do not forget your 
poor fiddler.” 

“No, I wim a forgot ye,” said Jennie. “It wadna be 
easy to forget ano that has contributed so much to our hap¬ 
piness. Neither would it be more than gratefu’ to do so, I 
think.” 

“And you arc too kind a creature to be ungrateful to 
any one, however humble may bo their attempts to win 
your fa vour—of that I feel assured.” 11aving said this, and 
perceiving that ho was unobserved, ho quickly raised tho 
fair hand ho held to his lips, kissed it, and hurried out of 
the door. 

What Jane Harrison thought of this piocoof gallant n 

from a fiddler, wo really do not know, and therefore will 
my nothing about it. Whatever her thoughts were, she 
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kept them to lierself. Neither did she mention to any one 
tho circumstance which gave rise to them. Nor did she say, 
but for what reason we are ignorant, how much she had been 
pleased with the general manners o the humble musician— 
w itn the melodious tones < 1 his voice, and tho fine expres¬ 
sion of his dark hazel eye. Oh, love, love! thou art a level¬ 
ler, indeed, else how should it happen that the pretty daugh¬ 
ter of a wealthy and respectable yeoman should think for a 
moment, with certain indescribable feelings, of a poor itine- 
lant fiddler? Mark, good reader, however, we do not say 
that Miss Harrison was absolutely in love with the musi¬ 
cian. By no means. That would certainly be saying too 
much. But it is as certainly true, that she had perceived 
something about him that left no disagreeable impression— 

nay, soi„i tiling which she wished she might meet with in her 
future husband, whoever he might be. 

Leaving Jeanie Harrison to such reflections as these, wo 
T 1 follow the footsteps of the disguised baronet. On leav¬ 
ing the house, he walked at a rapid pace for an hour or so 
till lie came to a turn in the road, at the distance of about 
four miles from Todshaws, where his gig and man-servant, 
uith a change of clothes, were waiting him by appointment. 
Having hastily divested himself of his disguise, and resumed 

Ins own dress, he stepped into the vehicle, and about mid¬ 
night arrived at Castle Gowan. 

rat I heri 1 n S tr mantiC + attaChment ° f Sir John Rowan’s-or 

JfferW h fa i r °T 1 r j f Which !t SU ^ ested to him of 

Wr-Heret ’T? t0 dau g hter of * Nimble 

QU^tTnn f bU ° ne . d0UbtfUl POint 0n his S ^C Of the 

, a any rate. This was, whether he could obtain 

e consent of his mother to such a proceeding. She loved 
gentle^nd ® ^ 0St te ^ emess l and, naturally of a mild, 

promoting the happiness of her beloved son. Tooele m s 
great object of her life, there was scarcely any Zmi 
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wliicli she would not make, nor any proposal with which 
she would not willingly comply. This Sir John well knew, 
and full}" appreciated; hut he felt that the call which he 
was now about to make on her maternal love was more 
than lie ought to expect she would answer. He, in short, 
felt that she might, with good reason, and without the' 
slightest infringement of her regard for him, object to his 
marrying so far beneath his station. It was not, therefore, 
without some misgivings that he entered his mothers pri¬ 
vate apartment on the day following his adventure at Tod- 
sliaws, for the purpose of divulging the secret of his attach¬ 
ment;, and hinting at the resolution he had formed regard¬ 
ing it. 

t£ Mother,” he said, after a pause which had been pre¬ 
ceded 1 y the usual affectionate inquiries of the morning, 
“you have often expressed a wish that I would marry.” 

“ I have, John,” replied the good old lady. “Nothing in 
this world would afford me greater gratification than to see 
you united to a woman who should be every way deserving 
of you—one with whom you could live happily.” 

“Ay, that last is the great, the important consideration, 
at least with me. But where, mother, am I to find that 
woman ? J have mingled a good deal with the higher ranks 
of society, and there, certainly, I have not been able to find 
her. I am not so uncharitable as to say—nay, God forbid I 
should—that there are not as good, as vi ituous, as amiable wo¬ 
men, in the upper classes of society as in the lower. I have 
no doubt there are. All that I mean to say is, that I have 
not been fortunate enough to find one in that sphere to suit 
my fancy, and have no hopes of ever doing so. Besides, the 
feelings, sentiments, and dispositions of these persons, both 
male and female, are so completely disguised by a factitious 
manner, and by conventional rules, that you never can dis¬ 
cover what is them real nature and character. They are still 
strangers to you, however long you may be acquainted with 
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them. You cannot tell who or what they arc. The roller of 
fasliion reduces them all to one level; and, being all clapped 
into the same mou l, they become mere repetitions of each 
other, as like as peas, without exhibiting the slightest j .oint 
of variety. Now, mother,” continued Sir John, “ the wife I 
should like is one whose heart, whose inmost nature, should 
be at once open to my view, unwarped and undisguised by 
the customs and fashions of the world.” 

“ Upon my word, John, you are more than usually elo¬ 
quent, this morning,” sail 1 Lady Gowan, laughing. “ But pray 
now, do ten me, John, shortly and unequivocally, what is 
the drift of this long, flowery, and very sensible speech cf 
j ours for that there is a drift in it I can clearly perceive. 

ou are aiming at something which you do not like to plump 
upon me at once.” 1 1 


&rr John looked a good deal confused on finding that his 
mother s shrewdness had detected a latent purpose in his 
remarks, and endeavoured to evade the acknowledgment of 
that purpose, until he should have her opinion of the obser¬ 
vations he had made; and in this he succeeded. Having 
pressed her on this point: 

“ “ y S . on# ” repUed Lad y G owan, “ if y OU think that 
ou cannot find a woman in a station of life corresponding 

to yom own that will suit your taste, look for her in anv 

other you please; and, when found, take her. Consult yoim 

I^ill'not nr S> if* and “ d ° iUg S ° y0U wiU consult mine. 
All hat I hi r marfyinS wlloms °evcr you please. 

” shTidZ"- 0Uabl0 - But d ° D0W ’ Joh11 ’ tel1 2 

E2S; ‘^.“l-veyou toed year affeftioneo^ 

» the case.’™ ° ” th and station ? I rather suspeetthis 


a 


I kavc, then, mother,” replied Sir John, returning his 
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mother's expressive and affectionate pressure of the hand— 

“ Hie daughter of a humble yeomau, a woman who- 51 

But we will spare the reader the infliction of the higli-flown 
encomiums of all sorts which Sir John lavished on the ob¬ 
ject of his affections. Suffice it to say, that they included 
every quality of both mind and person which go to the 

adornment of the female sex. 

When he had concluded, Lady Gowan, who made the 
necessary abatements from the panegyric her son had passed 
on the lady of his choice, said that, with regard to his at¬ 
tachment, she could indeed have wished it had fallen on one 

Somewhat nearer his own station in life, but that, neverthe¬ 


less^ she had no objection whatever to accept of Miss Ilarri- 
Bon as a daughter in-law, since she was his choice. “Nay, 
she added, smiling, “ if she only possesses one-tenth—ay, 
one-tenth, John—of the good qualities with which you have 
endowed her, I must say you arc a singularly fortunate man 

to have fallen in with such a treasure* But, John, allow 
me to say that, old woman as I am, I think that I could 
very easily show you that your prejudices, vulgar prejudices 

I must call them, against the higher (‘lasses of society, aro 
unreasonable, unjui t, and, I would add, illiberal, and there 
i wholly unworthy of you. J*ors the ologaneo, the. re¬ 
finement, the accomplishments, the propriety ot mannol and 

delicacy of sentiment, to bo met with in those circles, go for 

nothing with you ? 1 


tl i\i v dear mother , 91 hero burst in Sir John, “ it you pleat e, 
wo will not argue the point; for, in truth, I do not feel dis 

pOBed just MOW to argue about anything. X presume X am 

to understand, my c r kind and indulgent parent, that I 
have your full consent to marry Miss Harrison*— 1 that is, of 
• mu o, If Miss Harrison will marry me.” 

“ bully and freely, my child,” naid the old lad's, now flillj 
lug her arms around her Hon a nook, while a tear gliateiu d 
in lief oyc; “and may God bl« y your union, and mulco it 
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happy ! I would rather ten thousand times see you marry 
such a girl as you have described, than that j ou should do 
by her as many young men of your years and sta ion would 

be but too ready to do.” 

Sir John with no less emotion returned the embrace of 
his affectionate parent, and, in the most grateful language 
he could command! thanked her for her ready compliance 
with his wishes. 

On the day following that on which the preceding con¬ 
versation between Sir John Gowan and his mother took 
place, the inmates of Todshaws were surprised at the ap- 
pearance of a splendid equipage driving up towards tlie 
house. 

“ Wha in a’ tlie world’s this?” said Jeanie to her father, 
as they both stood at the door, looking at the glittering 
vehicle, as it flashed in the sun and rolled on towards them, 
“ Some travellers that hae mistaen their road.” 

“ Very likely,” replied her father; “yet I canna under¬ 
stand what land o’ a mistake it could he that should bring 
them to such an out-o’-the-w T ay place as this. It’s no a re¬ 
gular carriage road—that they micht hae seen; an’ if they 
hae gane wrang, they’ll find some difficulty in getting 
riclit again. But here they are, sae we’ll sune ken a’ about 
it” 

As Mr Harrison said this, the carriage, now at the dis¬ 
tance of only some twenty or thirty yards from the house, 
stopped, a gentleman stepped out, and advanced smiling 
towards Mr Harrison and his daughter. They looked sur¬ 
prised, nay confounded; for they could not at all compre¬ 
hend who their visiter was. 

“How do you do, Mr Harrison?” exclaimed the latter, 
stretching out his hand to the person he addressed; “ and 

how do you do, Miss Harrison?” he said, taking Jeanie 
next by the hand. 

In the stranger’s tones and manner the acute perceptions 
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of Miss Harrison recognised something she had heard and 
seen before, and the recognition greatly perplexed her; nor 
was this perplexity lessened by the discovery which she 
also made, that the countenance of the stranger recalled one 
which she had seen on some former occasion. In short, the 
person now before her slic thought presented a most extra¬ 
ordinary likeness to the fiddler—only that he had no fiddle, 
that ho was infinitely better dressed, and that his pockets 
were not sticking out with lumps of chccso and cold beef. 
That they were the same person, however, she never dreamed 
for a moment. 

In his daughters perplexity on account of the resem¬ 
blances alluded to, Mr Harrison did not participate, as, 
having paid little or no attention to the personal appear¬ 
ance of the fiddler, ho detected U0JI6 of them; and it was 
thus that he replied to the stranger’s courtesies with a gra¬ 
vity and coolness which contrasted strangely with the evi¬ 
dent embarrassment and confusion of his daughter, although 
she herself did not well know how this accidental resem¬ 
blance, as sho deemed it, should have had such an effect 


upon her. 

Immediately after the interchange of tho commonplaco 
civilities above-mentioned had passed between the stranger 

and Mr Harrison and his daughter— 

“ Mr Harrison / 1 ho said, “ may I hnvo a private word 


with you?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the former. And lid led the Way 
into ft little hack parlour. 

“ Excuse li« for a lew minutes, Miss 1 bin bon,” said the 

: trangor, with a smile, ere lie followed, and towing gallantly 


to her ns ho spoke. 

()„ entering tho parlour, Mr Harrison requested thoslran- 
i'it to taken scat, and placing him self in another, ho awaiti 
tho communication of his visitor. 

•* Mr Harrison , 11 now began tho latter,In the first place. 


THE PENNY-WEDDING. 


Ill 


it may be proper to inform you that I am Sir John Cowan 
of Castle Gowan.” 

Oh!” said Mr Harrison, rising from his seat, approach¬ 
ing Sir John, and extending his hand towards him—“ I am 
very happy indeed to see Sir John Gowan. I never had 
the pleasure of seeing you before, sir; but I have heard 

much of you, and not to your discredit, I assure you, Sir 
John.” 


“Well, that is some satisfaction, at any rate, Mr Har¬ 
rison,” replied the baronet, laughing. “ I am glad that my 
character, since it happens to be a good one, has been before 
me. It may be of service to me. But to proceed to busi¬ 
ness. You will hardly recognise in me, my friend, I dare- 
saj, continued Sir John, “a certain fiddler who played to 
you at a certain wedding lately, and to whose music you and 

} "itr family danced on the green in front of your own house 
the other night.” 

Mr Harrison’s first reply to this extraordinary observation 
was a broad stare of amazement and utter non-comprehen- 
sinn.. But after a few minutes’ pause thus employed, “ Ho, 
certainly not, sir,” he said, still greatly perplexed and 
amazed. “ But I do not understand you. What is it you 

mean, Sir John?” 

“ W hy»” replied the latter, laughing, “ I mean very dis¬ 
tinctly that I was the musician on both of the occasions al¬ 
lude 1 to. The personification of such a character has been 
one of my favourite frolics; and, however foolish it may be 

considered, I trust it will at least be allowed to have been a 
harmless one.” 


Well, tins is most extraordinary,” replied Mr Harrison, 
astonishment “Can it be possible?- Is it really 

true, bir Jolm, or are ye jesting?” 

*ot a bit of that, I assure von civ t • 

nest ‘Rnf on fi ■ » ^ U * su * ^ a * ri 111 ear- 

io the ?\ k,t a 

came upon. To be short, then, Mr Ilarri- 
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eon, I saw and particularly marked your daughter on tlioi 
two occasions alluded to, and the result, in few words, is, 
that I have conceived a very strong attachment toiler. Her 
beauty, her cheerfulness, her good temper, and simplicity, 
have won my heart, and I have now come to oiler her my 
hand.” 


“Why, Sir John, this — this,” stammered out the asto- 
ni 1 l fanner, “ is more extraordinary still. You do my 
daughter and myself great honour, Sir John—great honour, 
indeed.” 

“ Not a word of that,” replied the knight—“ not a word 
of that, Mr Harrison. My motives are selfish. I am study¬ 
ing my own happiness, and thcrcforeain not entitled to any 
acknowledgments of that kind. You, I hope, sir, liavo no 
objection to accept of me as a son-in-law; and I t rust your 
daughter will have no very serious ones either. Her affec¬ 
tions, I hope, arc not pre-engaged f” 

“N<>t that 1 know of, Sir John/'replied Mr Harrison; 
“indeed, I may venture to say positively that they at 
nut. The girl has never yet, that I am aware of, thought 
of a husband —at least, not more than young women 
usually do; and as to my having any objections, Sir John, 
BO far from that. 1 leel, [ assure you, extremely grateful 


for such a singular mark of your favour and condescension 
ns that you have just mentioned.” 

“ And you anticipate no vorj formidable ones on the part 

of your daughter ?” 

“Certainly not, Sir John; it is imposeiblo thore should.” 
“ Will you, then, my dear sir,” added Sir John, “bo kind 
enough to go to Miss Harrison and break this matter to her, 

uud 1 will wait your return ?” 

With this request tho farmer instantly Complied; and 

having r< iiii.i his daughter, opened to her at mien the extra¬ 
ordinary Commission with which ho was charged, "W 0 WOllld 
lain describe, but lliid ourselves wholly incompetent tu the 
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task, the effect which Mr Harrison’s communication had 
upon his daughter, and on the other female members of the 
family, to all of whom it was also soon known. There was 
screaming, shouting, laughing, crying, fear, joy, terror, and 
amazement, all blended together in one tremendous medley, 
and so loud, that it reached the ears of Sir John himself, 
who, guessing the cause of it, laughed very heartily at the 
strange uproar. 

“ But, oh! the cauld beef an’ the cheese that I crammed 
into his pockets, father,” exclaimed Jeanie, running about 
the room in great agitation. “ He’ll never forgie me that 
—never, never,” she said, in great distress of mind. “ To 
!:il a knight’s pockets wi’ dauds o’ beef and cheese! Oh! 
goodness, goodness! I canna marry him. I canna see him 
after that. It’s impossible, father—impossible, impossible!” 

“ If that be a’ your objections, Jeanie,” replied her father, 
smiling, veil soon get the better o’t. I’ll undertake o 


procure ye Sir John’s forgiveness for the cauld beef ail’ 
cheese thats if ye think i necessary to ask a man’s par¬ 
don for filling his pockets wi’ most unexceptionable pro- 
vender. I wish every honest man’s pouches war as wcel 
lined, lassie, as Sir John’s was that nicht.” Saying this, 
Mr Harrison returned to Sir John and informed him of the 
result of his mission, which was—but this lie had rather 
made out than been told, for Jeanie could not be brought to 
gi\c any rational answer at all—that his addresses wou 1 1 

J t> Ite believed, be disagreeable to his daughter, “which,” 

lie added, “ is, I suppose, all that you desire in the mean¬ 
time, Sir John.” 

“Nothing more, nothing more, Mr Harrison; she that’s 
not worth wooing’s not worth winning. I only desired 
your consent to my addresses, and a regular and honourable 
introduction to your daughter. The rest belongs to me. I 
will now fight my own battle, since you have cleared the 
way, and only desire that you may wish me success.” 
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“That 1 do with all my heart/’ replied the farmer; “and, 
if I can lend you a hand, I will do it with right good will/’ 

“Thank you, Mr Harrison, thank you,” replied Sir John; 
“and now, my dear sir,” he continued, “since you have so 
kindly assisted me thus far, will you he good enough to 
help me just one stej) further. Will you now introduce me 
in my new character to your daughter? 1 itherto, she lias 
known me only/’ he said, smiling as he spoke, “as an 
itinerant fiddler, and I long to meet her on a more serious 
footing—and on one/’ he added, again laughing, “I hope, a 
trifle more respectable.” 

“That I’ll very willingly do, Sir John,” replied Mr Har¬ 
rison, smiling in his turn; “but I must tell you plainly, 
that I have some doubts of being able to prevail on Jane 
to meet you at this particular moment. She has one most 
serious objection to seeing you.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Sir John, with an earnestness that be¬ 
tokened some alarm. “ Pray, what is that objection ?” 

“Why, sir,” rejoined the latter, “allow me to reply to 
that [question by asking you another. Have you any re¬ 
collection of carrying away out of my house, on the last 
night you were here, a pocketful of cheese and cold beef ?” 

“Oh ! perfectly, perfectly,” said Sir John, laughing, yet 
somewhat perplexed. “Miss Harrison was kind enough to 
furnish mo with the very liberal supply of the articles you 
allude to; cramming them into my pocket with her own 
fair hands.” 

“ Just so,” replied Mr Harrison, now laughing in his 
turn. “Well, then, to tell you a truth, Sir John, Jane is so 
dreadfully ashamed of that circumstance that she positively 

will not face you.” 

“Oh ho! is that the affair?” exclaimed the delighted 
baronet. “ Why, then, if slio won’t come to us, we’ll go to 
her; so lead the wny, Mr Harrison, if you please.” Mr Har¬ 
rison did lead the way, and Jane was caught. 
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Beyond tliis point our story need not he prolonged, a^ 
here all its interest ceases. We have only now to add, then, 
that the winning manners, gentle dispositions, and very 
elegant person of Sir John Gowan, very soon completed the 
conquest he aimed at; and Jennie Harrison, in due time, 
became Lady Gowan. 
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THE AMATEUR LAWYER 5* 


The profession of the law is one of the highest respecta¬ 
bility; the study itself a sufficiently interesting one, neverthe¬ 
less of its having been called dry by those whose genius it does 
not suit, or by those whose pockets have been made lighter 
by some of its technical behests; yet we cannot conceive 
what there is, either in its language, its technicalities, or its 
general practical operation, or its application, to captivate 
the fancy of any one not connected with it professionally. 
Rut, of a surety, the science has had many amateur at¬ 
taches —men whose whole souls were wrapped up in mul- 
t iplepoindings, who loved summonses, who were captivated 
by condescendences. Strange customers for the most part— 
Original geniuses in some of the queerest senses oi die word. 
Born with a natural propensity for litigation, possessed of 
a most unaccountable aptitude for everything that is com¬ 
plicated and involved, the law becomes with these persons, 
not only a favourite, but an engrossing study—engrossing 
almost to the exclusion of everything else. Law, in short, 
1 .cronies their hobby. Of law they constantly speak; of law 
they constantly think; of law, wo have no doubt, they con¬ 
stantly dream. The victims of this curious disease—for dis- 


* lone of Iho characters of this tale may be easily recognised by some 
of the older Edinburgh agents. It has been said of him, that one day 
a travelling packman was seen to enter his farmhouse with a largo 
book under his arm, and in about a quartcr-of-an-hour afterwards to 
issue with a book of a very different appearance. The farmer had 
"swapl” his family Bible for Erskine's “Institute of the Law of 
Scotland.'’ From that day lie became litigious, and from that day he 
could date the commencement of his ruin* Lp. 
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er.seit is—arc generallytobc found amongst the lower and un¬ 
educated classes, and are, for the most part, men of confused 
intellect and large conceit, all of them, without any excep¬ 
tion, imagining themselves astonishingly acute, shrewd, and 
clever fellows—sharp chaps, who know much more than the 
world is aware of, or will give them credit for—screws for 
1 ungs of any dimensions—dungeons of wit and wisdom. 
For these persons the jargon of the law has charms superior 
t*> the sweetest strains that music ever poured forth. They 
delight in its imeouthness and unintelligibility, employ it 
with a gravity, composure, and confidence which, when 
contrasted with their utter ignorance, or, at best, confused 
notions of its meaning, is at once highly edifying and im¬ 
pressive. 

Yet, notwithstanding of the natural tendencies of such 
persons to legal pursuits and studies, they do not generally 
betake themselves to them spontaneously, or without some 
original influencing cause. They will be found, for the 
most part, to have been started in their legal career by 
some small lawsuit of their own, and, being previously pre¬ 
disposed, this at once inoculates them with the disease. 
From that moment to the end of their natural lives they 
are confirmed, incorrigible lawyers. They have imbibed a 
love for the science, a taste for litigation, which quits them 
only with life. All which remarks we have made with the 
view of introducing to the world, with the grandest effect 
possible, our very good friend, Mr John Goodale, or, as the 
name was more generally and more euphoniously pronounced 
> lus acquaintances, Guidyill, who was precisely such a 
person and character as we have endeavoured to picture 

forth in this preliminary sketch with which our story 
opens. 

Guidyill was a small laird or landed proprietor in the 
shire of Renfrew, or, as it was anciently spelled, Arranthrongh. 
He was a man of grave, solemn demeanour, with a look of 
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intense wisdom, which was hardly made good by either his 
speech or his actions. It was evident that he was desirous 
of palming himself on a simple world for a man of shining 
parts, oi great penetration and discernment, and profound 
knowledge. All this he himself firmly Relieved he was, and 
this belief imparted to his somewhat saturnine countenance 
a degree of calm repose, confidence, and self-reliance particu¬ 
larly striking. In person, he was tall and thin, or rather 
gaunt, with that peculiar conformation of face which has 
obtained the fancy name of lantern-jawed. His age was 
about fifty-five. To descend to items: the laird always 
wore knee-breeches, and never wore braces; so that the 
natural tendency of the former downwards being thus un¬ 
checked, gave free egress to a quantity of linen, which, 
taking advantage of the liberty, always displayed itself in a 
voluminous semicircle of white across his midriff. A small, 
unnecessary exhibition of snuff about the nose completed 
the tout ensemble of the Laird of Scouthercakes. 

We have described Mr Guidyill (we prefer the colloquial 
to the classical pronunciation of liis name) as a small laird, 
and such he was at the period we take up his history; but 
it had not been always so with him. 1 i e was at one time 
the owner of a very extensive property; but lawsuit after 
lawsuit had gradually circumscribed its dimensions, until 
he found no difficulty in accomplishing that in ten minutes 
which used to take him a good hour—that is, in walking 
round his possessions. Yet the laird had still a little left— 
as much as would carry him through two or three other 
suits of moderate cost; and this happiness he hoped to 
enjoy before he died; for, like a spaniel with its master, the 
more the law flogged him, the more attached he became to 

the said law. 

Just at the particular moment at which we introduce Mr 
Guidyill to the notice of the reader, he had no legal busi¬ 
ness whatever on hand—not a single case in any one even 
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of the petty local courts of the district, to say nothing of 
his great field of action, the Court of Session. It was a 
predicament he had not been in for twenty years before, 
.d ho found it exceedingly irksome and disagreeable; for 
a dispute with some one or other was necessary, if not to 
his existi e absolutely, at least most certainly to his hap- 
t'incss. The land’s last lawsuit, which was with a neigh¬ 
bouring proprietor regarding the site of a midden or dung- 
stead, and which, as usual, had gone against him, to the 
tune of some hundred and eighty pounds, had been brought 
'o a conclusion about a year and a-half before the period 


we allude to; and, during all that time, the laird had lived 
contrived to live, we should have said, without a single 
quarrel with any one on which any pretext for a law-plea 
could be grounded. Moreover, and what was still more 
distressing, he was not only without a case at the moment, 
but without the prospect of one; for he had exhausted all 
the pugnacity that was in his vicinity. I Lore was not now 
one left who would “take him up.” But better days were 
in store for the Laird of Scouthercakes—better than he had 
d to hope for. One thumping plea, a thorough cleaner 
out before he died, was the secret wish of his heart, though 

unavowed even to himself; and in this wish it was per¬ 
mitted him to be gratified. 

Xou, about the period to which we refer, there came a 
new tenant to the farm of Skimclcan, which farm marched 
vith the remnant of Mr Guidyill’s property. For some 
days after this person, whose name was Drumwhussle, had 
taken possession oi his new farm, the laird kept a sharp 
'ok-out on his proceedings, in the hope that he would 
commit some trespass or other, or perpetrate some en¬ 
croachment, which would afford standing-room for a quarrel; 
but, to the great disappointment of our amateur lawyer, no 
such occurrence took place. In no single thing did’ or 
would, Skiuiclcan oflend. No; Skimclcan would not throw 
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even a stick on his neighbours grounds, of whose exact 
lines of demarcation he seemed to have a most provokingly 
accurate knowledge. josing all hope of ns new neigh¬ 
bour’s giving any offence spontaneously—that is, through 
ignorance, or involuntarily, or purposely, or in any way— 
Scouthercakcs determined on visiting him, in the desperate 
expectation that an acquaintanceship might throw up some¬ 
thing to quarrel with—that familiarity might breed, not 
contempt, but dislike - that friendship might give rise to 
enmity. This conduct of the laird's certainly seems at first 
sight paradoxical; but a little reflection, especially if accom¬ 
panied also by a little experience of the world, will show 


that it was not quite so absurd or so contradictory as it 
r.eeras. On the contrary, such reflections and experience 
would discover, in the laird’s intended proceeding, a good 


deal of philosophy, and a very considerable knowledge of 
human nature. Be this as it may, Mr Guidyill determined 


on paying his new neighbour, Skimclean, a visit; and this 
determination ho forthwith executed. The latter, whom he 
had never had the pleasure of seeing before, he found to bo 
a little, lively, volatilo person, of great volubility of speech; 
like himself, a prodigious snuffer; and like himself, too, 
possessed of a very comfortable opinion of his own know- 
ledge and abilities. In another and still more remarkable 
point in character they resembled each other closely. This 
last resemblance involved a rather singular and eeitainlv 
curious coincidence between the dispositions of tho two 
worthies, and ono which tho laird, when ho discovered it-, 
viewed with a very strange mixture of feelings. What theso 
were, and what was their cause, will bo best left to appear 


in tho progress of our narrative. 

< hi Mr Guidyill’s having Introduced himself to his new 
neighbour, and after a little desultory conversation on vari¬ 
ous ; ubjei’is had taken place, but chiefly on the meiits and 

demerits of tho lands of Skimclean 
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“ Mr Drumwhussle,” said the laird, planting his stick in 
die giound before him, and looking with deep interest on some 
ti ces that grew in front of Skimclean’s house, “ it’s my opi¬ 
n' >n tha ye edit to cut clown thae sticks. They shut ootycr 
held terribly, man, and tak up a great deal o’ valuable grun.” 

Ah, ha, laird, catch me there,” replied Drumwhusslc, 
with a knowing laugh. “ The trees do a’ the mischief ye 
say; but, do ye no ken, that, being but a tenant, I hac nae 
ncht to cut them, my power being only owre the surface, 
and that, if I did cut them, I wad be liable to an action o’ 
damages by the laird, wha wad inevitably recover accordin 

,, ,Jf cks ’ yo ken > arc granted, ‘ proper loorum et 
kultooriL m (ye 11 perceive the Latin), an’ the fellin o’ trees 

vi ithout consent o’ the proprietor, wad be a direck violation! 

‘° ^ ^ ° U ‘ ]aw 

J2 Tv Sb , We 1 C0 1 uItl describe tbe Iook of amazement with 

of law and 

lm face. He was perfectly conformed withT ItZs a 
thmg so wholly unexpected and unlooked for, to meet with 

oneTfZ^c? “ ® rUmwllU8sle see *od to be in 

before t on u , Staudin ~ tha * it was some time 

He was T** 011 any sub J ect whatever. 

. ' dt> struck Wlt h a feeling of mingled resuent 

Another consideration occurred tn +i i ■ i 
the moment of hi, fircf 7 occurred to the laird, even in 

difference arise between them he had Wl ’ t 

tC^t 1 ^ o^ lj and t tIiat ’ Sh01 ^ 

&a legal advisers. ^ e of service to each other 

* Propter curam et cnlturam. 
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In the meantime, the “ interlocutor,” as the laird would 
have called the series of legal sentiments which Drurn- 
wlmssle had just delivered, was far beyond the reach of bis 
comi rehension. He did not understand a word of it, and 
neither could anybody else, we suspect.; but, careful of ex- 


posing liis ignorance— 

u Awe el, Skimclean,” he said, looking very gravely, I m 
no sure but ye’re richt, and it may be as weeJ, after a’, to 
let the trees stan whar they are; but there’s a bit land 
there,” pointing to a patch of about an acre and a-half, 
which lay low on the side of a small stream, “ that I wadna 
advise ye to crap; for there’s no a year that it’s no three 

months under water.”. 

“ All lia, laird, but that’s a pluskum replied the vivaci¬ 
ous and acute Skimclean; “ a case whar the owner o the 
land is liable to the extent, at ony rate, o’ remittin a year s 
rent. It’s a pluskum, laird—that’s Latin,” added Sic un¬ 
clean, who always gave such intimation to his auditors when 
he employed that language; from a shrewd suspicion, pro¬ 
bably, that it would not otherwise be readily rec-gm-cd m 
the very peculiar shape in which he presented it.. ^ 

“ Aweel, I daur say ye’re no far wrang there either, re¬ 
plied the laird, now perfectly overwhelmed with the legal 
knowledge of liis new neighbour. “ I daur say ye re no far 
wrang there either, but it’s best to be cowslious; and bav¬ 
in- delivered himself of this safe and general sentiment, the 
lab d looked wiser than ever, and shook Ins head -with an 
air of great intelligence. Hitherto, Scoutliercakes as the 
reader will have observed, had made no display of Ins ega 
•u uuirements. He had been too much taken aback by the 
S3 unexpected effulgence of those 

' 11 '-“fSSTfSu “tag hSi of an ea.lv 
opportunity he discharged a volley of law terms at Staa- 

* piusquam toleraliile (1). 
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clean, in which the words Rejoinder, Multi pi e p oinding, Re¬ 
claimer, and, above all, the phrase, “Revise the Condescen¬ 
dence*” sounded most audibly; the latter being an especial 
favourite of the laird's, who used it on all occasions, on all 
matters indifferently, and, as everybody but himself thought, 

almost always in the most absurdly inappropriate cases and 
circumstances. 

The effect on Skimclean, again, of the discovery of the 
laird’s legal knowledge was pretty similar to that which the 
latter had experienced in similar circumstances, only that 
there was in the case of Drumwliussle a secret feeling of 
superiority over the laird, in the matter of intimacy with 
the science of the law. He, in short, considered the laird’s 
knowledge lcspectable, but his own considerably more so. 
Now, the laird also, after his first surprise at his neighbour’s 
acquirements had worn of! a little, began to think Skim- 
clean fully more apt and ready than profound. He con¬ 
sidered his own depth, on the whole, rather greater. Each, 
thus, while certainly honouring the legal knowledge of his 

neighbour, enjoyed, at the same time, the comfortable con¬ 
viction that he was the superior man. 

i ' ; ig thus come to an understanding regarding each 

other s character, and this having given rise to a friendly 
feeling on both sides, their interview terminated in Dn 
whussle inviting his new acquaintance into the house, to 
partake of a little refreshment—an invitation which the 
l8*tet' graciously accepted; looking forward to a feast of 
quiet, deliberate legal discussion with his learned friend. 

On entering t! house—indeed, previous to entering it— 

r Guidyill was struck with the singular neatness and good 
or,„ r which everywhere prevailed-a point on which his in- 
viter pnded himself, and so much pleased was ho with it 

bation" C0UW n0t rCfrain fl0m ° penly ex P ressin S his appro- 
“A’ accordin to law, Skimclean,” he said, looking around 
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him with a complimentary air of satisfaction; 


c: a’ aceordin 


to law, I see.” 

“Ay, ay,” replied his host, perfectly understanding the 
lairds metaphorical laudation, and smiling complacently; 
“ we aye try to keep things in as guid order as possible. I 
look after everything myscl, and see that a’s done as it 
should be. That’s the true way, laird.” 

“ Nae doot o’t, nae doot o’t,” said the latter. “ Naetliing 
* revisin ; lie condescendence, Skimclean—eh!” he added, 
with an intelligent look. 

“Right there, laird,” replied Drumwhussle, “as honest 
i 'onald Quirkum, the writer, ance said to inc whan X con¬ 
sulted bin anenfc a point o’ law, in the case o Drumwhussle 
versus pamlachio. 4 } n itmwhussle,’ said he, ‘ Drumwhussle’ 

- But I’ll tell ye a’ about it presently, laird,” said Skim- 

clean, suddenly interrupting himself, to perform the duties 
of hospitality towards his guest; “step ben, step ben.” 
And ho ushered the laird into a little sitting-room in the 
back part of the house. 

“Now, laird, what wull ye drink?” inquired Drum- 
wlmsslo. “Wull ye tak a drap o’ cauld straik, or wad yo 
liao ony objection to a warm browst?” 

“ Wecl, if equally convenient, I’ll vote for the toddy,” re¬ 


plied the laird. 


“I second the motion,” said Skimclean, now proce«ding 
to a closet in a corner of tho room, from which ho shortly 
emerged with his arms and hands loaded with bottles, glasses, 

jugs, and decanters, and all the other paraphernalia requisite 
for the occasion. Those arranged on the table, flanked by 

an enormous cheese, and hot water supplied from the kit¬ 
chen, Drumwhussle commenced brewing stciindinn ctvtewij 
and having produced the desiderated beverage, handed over 
half a glass to the laird, for his opinion as to its merits. r lho 
laird tasted, gave a short suffooating cough, and, speaking 

; 11 nuch iiiicrviils as (ho stilling allcctiou a Horded 
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“Re-revise f e —the con - condescendence, Skimcleai 
Revise the—the condescendence. It’s far owro strong.” 

“It micht hae a waur faut, laird,"' replied Drumwlmssle, 
“an* it’s ane that’s easy mended,” he added, filling up tiio 
jug with hot water. “Taste him now, laird.” 

Aicoidin to law, replied the other, emphatically, after 

smacking off the half-glass submitted to him. “Aecordin 

to law at a’ points as accords. Just the thing now, Skim- 
clcan.” 


The liquor thus approved of was immediately subjected 
to the process of consumptii>n, which its merits were so well 
calculated to insure for it, and this at such a rate that the 
consumers very soon began to exhibit, in their own persons, 
rather curious specimens of the effect of strong drink on the 
animal economy. They began to speak thick and fast, and 
both at the same time; their conversation chiefly turning 
on the various actions and law proceedings in which they 
had from time to time been ensaved 

• It was during this confabulation that Skimclcan informed 
his guest of a certain law-plea in which lie was at the 1 1 o- 
ment involved, and in which he was ably supported by the 
astute Donald Quirlcum, already alluded to. 

“The case, ye see,” said Skimclcan, “the case, ye see, my 
fnen, is jist this:-In the place whar I was last, Cram-. 
nockan, ane o’ my laddies had a bit gemm cock, a bit steeve 
fechtm wee beastie, yea, a deevil o’ a cratur. Aweel, ye SC e 

1 ’ KT* that 0Ur neebor t,le scll ulemaster had anither 
o wlnik he W as sae proud that he seemed to think mair o’t 

tf. 0 , 1S W1 f e * It: was beyond a’ doot a wonderfu’ bird 
His son brought it-so at least he said-frae Sumatra, in 

ast Indies something o’ the jungle-cock, or Jago cock 
Xd -i* - .mder- 

Deel an’ it may choke ye, as the gallows has dune mony 

* Gallus giganteus (1). 
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a better man!” interrupted the laird. “Purge the record 
o’ a’ bad Latin! Ha! ha! Drumwhussle, I ken gnid Latin 
frac dog-Latin or cock Latin, just as wecl as ye do. Purge 
the record, man, I say/" 

“Let me alane, man,” replied Drumwhussle, impatiently; 
“ye interrupt my story Wf your scraps o’ misapplied learning. 
You should never insinuate an ill motive in English. Do 
ye no ken lawyers nevei use the words ‘bad intention’ in 
designating vice: they veil a’ enormities in Latin—for the 
eraturs are sae pure an’ delicate-minded that they couldna 
bear the expression o’ man’s frailties in the vulgar tongue; 
maelice prepense—maelice prepense is the term you should 
hao used, man. Put let ten that slip gang—for I cxcuso 
ignorance whar knowledge is so difficult o’ attainment— 
the cocks were brought face to face, an’, like true lawyers, 
they closed—no the record, for the eraturs despised a’ con¬ 
descendence o’ grievances; they fought upon the mere libel 
an 9 defence: a craw on each side vivy voccy; and tilPt they 
gaed wi’ a pluck seldom witnessed out o’ the Parliament 
House. The Upshot maybe easily predicted: weight, sub- 
. inneo prevailed just as in the courts o’justice—the ‘mid¬ 
den,’ a pound heavier than the Sumatra junglo-coclc, killed 
his opponent in five minutes; and Jock, lifting up the vic¬ 
tor, that crow a noble triumph in his arms, hurried awa, 
an’ loft the dominie’s cook lying a more kappxt morlum — 
like an interlocutor that’s allowed to become fccnal bocauso 


line man ran male either head or tail o’t—on the ground, a 
corp, or, as Quirkuin eft’ed it, a corpus dclichtfu ”* 

“Capital, capital,” cried the laird. “We’ll lino a pica, I 
hope, mi the ground o’ damago. Abetter case for ‘pluck¬ 
ing’ never came before tho fifteen.” 

“Ay, and that wi* a vengeance,” ro aimed Drumwhusslo. 
“Though the cock’s plea was fccnal, n sh</>hxg or chad case , 
as lft\vyrrs ken, may produce twenty living ancs. Tho do* 

* Corpus delicti (?)# 
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niinie valued his cock at the price o’ twenty guineas; he was 
to have been th epawter o’ a new breed (lie said) that he in¬ 
tended to produce in Scotland; an’ the expense o’ bringing 
him frae Sumatra alane was at least the half o’ that sum. 
Like a sturdy litigant—gemm to the heels— I resisted the 
demand o’ damage, an’ took my ground on the instant— 
alleging preemo, that the cocks fought soivy sponty;* and, 
secundo, that the slaughtered cock was a mere ‘blue ginger;’ 

and thus throwing the onus o’ proving the contrary on the 
back o’ the dominie.” 

“ A noble device,” shouted the laird; “ famous pleas in 
law. Even Corporal Joorisi* hunsel could na hae ta’en his 
position better. But proceed, proceed. I’m deein to hear 
the issue. Oh, that that plea had been mine! The chan¬ 
cellor’s wig wad hae bobbit owre’t; for they say there’s nue 
stoute in it, as in the mealy, muddy scratches in our Par¬ 
liament House. Come awa wi’ the soul - stirring intelli¬ 
gence.” 


« v an pouch - stirring too,” rejoined Drumwhusslo. 

Weel > the dominie was as guid gemm as his cock, an’ awa 
he hied to Paisley, an’ put the case into the hands o’ that 
clever deevil o’ a cratur Jobbit, who, instanter, sent me a 
summons, containing a preamble o’ nineteen pages, an’ a 
conclusion o’ three—seventy-five words a-page, according to 
my calculation. I declare the screed made my vera een reel 
it was sac masterfully Latineezed, turned, interwoven, an’ 
crammed wi’ ‘saids’ and ‘foresaids.’ It set forth the said 
dominie as greeting’ to the sheriff for the loss o’ his cock 
a maist cunning an’ loyal device o’ Jobbit’s, wha doot- 
less had an ee to the case going before the depute, an’ then 
it went on to narrate” (Drumwhussle drew out a copy of 

esum ™ ons ) “that ‘the complainer had commissioned the 
said bird or coclc-along with a female-which was of the 

species gallics giganteus, from the island of Sumatra, where 

* Sua sponte (?). + Corpus juris (?). 
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it is known by the natives of that island by tlic scientific, 
or vulgar, or common appellative of a yum banlciva —all as 
appeareth. from Temminlc’s History of Cocks—and that the 
complainer’s intention or object, in so commissioning the 
said birds from that distant region, was, that he might in¬ 
troduce into our country the breed, which was supposed to 
be more full of blood and spirit than our own breed of poul¬ 
try, and had, moreover, the advantage of producing more 
cans insomuch as the female laid all the year through, 


OD 


while he liesli was whiter and more highly-flavoured, ap 
proaching, in this respect, to that of the pheasant; that the 
expense of bringing the said birds from Sumatra was ten 
guineas sterling; that the complaincr had, by dint o great 
ingenuity and perseverance, got the said birds naturalised 
as completely as ifIthey had been natural-born subjects of 
this realm, and was on the very eve of reaping the fruits of 
his patriotic labour’s—the fame of a breeder of a new specios 
of poultry, and the emoluments of a vender or seller of the 
same to the farmers and bird-fanciers of the kingdom—when 
David Drmnwhusslo, tenant of Craignockan, actuated by 
malice prepense) or by envy, or by fear that his own breed 
of poultry (of the common or dunghill species) would be dis¬ 
placed and superseded by the other and superior kind, or by 
Some other motive or feeling, implying dolus } did stir up 
and excite his son, John Druinwhussle, for whose acts and 
deeds —boil a minor, and not forisfamiliated —ho was 
liable, to bring —vi emt -his the said David Drum- 

wlmssle’s cock, and liis tho said complainor’s, into a pug¬ 
nacious attitude and position, and to instigate tho seme to 

mortal combat, whereby the said cocks having engaged 
secundum euam naturam in a lethal ducllum % did light till 
his, the complainer’s, was left in the field dead; that tho 

priinn ry consequence of this premeditated act was, that the 

female v. as rendered mateless, unproductive, and useless, in* 
iomueh AS her cohabitation and society with cocks of this 
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country would never be the means of producing the species 
of gallus giganteus; the secondary, that the complainer was 
deprived of a source of legitimate gain; and the tertian', 
that the country of (treat Britain lost the su] >erlative ad¬ 
vantage of an improved breed of poultry.’ Tliae are the 
premises.” 

“An’ fine premises they are,” replied Guidyill. “ Jobbit 
never laid an egg mair certain o’ producin a wccl-fcathcrcd 
bird for the lawyers.” 

“Ye’re richt, laird, sae far,” replied Drumwhussle; “but 
ye’ve yet to learn that it had twa yolks—twa law-pleas 
cam out o’t. But ye’ll hear. I needna read the conclusion 
—a’ in the ordinary form, ye kentherefore it ought and 
should be found and declared, and so forth; and that I should 
be decerned to pay twenty guineas as the value of the cock, 
and damages sustained for the loss of his expected pro- 



tel, "eel, the deienecs, the defences,” cried the laird, 
in eager expectation. «Ye wad state the defence on the 
merits fust, I fancy, an’ then the preliminary ane.” 

The cait afore the horse, ye fule!” answered Drum¬ 
whussle, chuckling. “ I despised a’ dilatory pleas, man: I 
cam to the marrow at ance, an’ instructed my agent, Mr 
Kirkham, or Quirkum, as he is generally styled, for his ex¬ 
quisite adroitness an’ cleverness, to use the very highest 
llicht o his inventive fancy—to considt Erskine an’ Stair 
an even Corporal Jooris—to dive into the Roman Pawndecs* 
— he deegest—the discreets—every authority, in fack, he 
could think o -no forgetting Cock on Littletun; and send 
me a draft o the defences sing mory.f He did so, and oh 
such a beautiful invention! They set forth, as a kind o’ 

. °j mS ^ af ° re tl l e real tu S o’ the toumay, that the libel was 

was^even tn h begl .™S to end; that the pursuer’s cock 
’ e ea m lus ain showing, an alien cratur, an’ no en- 

* Pauclccts. f Sine mora. 
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( it led to the richts o’ natural-born subjects; that he inter- 
fared wi’ the queens o’ the seraglio o’ my winged potentate 
—making love to them, crawing to them, an’ displaying his 
gaudy wings to them, as if he were lord o’ a’ the feathered 
creation; that the defender’s cock, acting upon the week 
ascertained richt o’ defending conjugal property, slew him, 
on 111 ' strength o’ the English case, Jenkins verstm Lovelace, 
where a husband was found justified in taking the life o’ 
nnc wha made love to his wife. In the second place, it was 
denied simpleeciier that the cock was o’ the species gawlus 
giganteus, being a mere ‘blue ginger’—worth five shillins 
—o’ the auld breed o’ Scotland, whilk cam frao the stock 
named by the Greek play-writer, Mr Arrantstuffancs, ‘ the 
Persian bird.* AVe thus threw the hail onus proovanclg on 
the back o’ the dominie, an’, by my faith, ho fand the 
weight o’t I” 

“A noble defence—jist exactly what I wad hao written,” 
ejaculated Guidyill, in ecstasy. “Wool, ye wad revise tho 
condescendence after that, I fancy?” 

a Before it was written, man?” responded Dramwhusslo. 

“Na, na; yo ken little aboot tliao things. The dominie 
was ordered to condescend on what he undertook, and of¬ 
fered to prove in support o’ his libel, then wo answered, 

then ho revised, then wo revised, then he re-revised, then 
we re revised, then ho made an addition, which we answered 

by a corresponding addition, equal to a re-ro-re vision.” 

1 Hurrah I” cried Scouthercakcs. 


“Then tho record was purged, then closed, an’ then WO set 
to pn»\ ing lor tho proof was eonjunk and eon talent— wf a’ 
the Spirit o’ the mrlm themselves. Oh, it was gran’ sport! 
The dominie brought twa witnesi es IVao Lunnon, to swear 
to, the h ■ Ic having been brought frao Sumatra; an’ I 
brought frao Dumbarton, where the best eook mains in a’ 


b'eiland are [*(»i »;■, I»t, I \va rnek fanciers wha bail seen 

dominie’s bird* to swear that it was a , bluo ginger ] 9 


(ho 

tllCU 
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there was sic proving, and counter-proving, witness against 
witness; the dominie’s servant swearing to the instigation 
: .actised by Jock, my botliie men swearing an aliby; valua¬ 
tors for the dominie fixing ae value, and valuators by me 

fixing anither, till I fancy there were nae fewer than fifteen 
witnesses a-side.” 


n amous, famous!'’ cried the laird; “what a glorious 
main! Never was sic a cocking sin the match in ] 084, be¬ 
tween Forfarshire and the Loudons. You would be dc- 
creetit favourably, beyond a’ doubt.” 

“Mr Guidyill,” answered Dnimwhussle, taking up his 
glass, I was cast in fifteen guineas, an’ a’ expenses.” 

“ Gran’!” exclaimed the laird—“ gran’! Jist as bonny a 
plea sis a man could wish. Ye protested an’ appealed.” 

I gaed straught to my agent, Quirkum,” continued 
Skunclean, “and stated the case to him, expressin, at the 
same time, my determination no to submit to the iniquitous 
decision o the sheriff. Aweel, what did Mr Quirkum say 
or do, think ye, on my expressin mysel this way? He never 
spuk, but, gruppin me by the liaun, looked in my face, an’ 
n ter a muimt, said, * Dnimwhussle, ye’re a man o’ spirit, 
an I honour yo for’t. Ye’ve just now come oot wi’ senti- 

Zr°vn n at d ° l e d , 1C L ? hcst crcflit 111 raana S c y Qxa case 

ZIZ Dl '? mwhussl l e ' ^ the dominie hear such a cock 
cmwin as he never hflarf in his life before.’ Aweel ye sec 

in°a i iirv le ^Uf fl 7 PiD hiS WiDgS “ the Court of Session’ 

a leek on our side, asL 

mak * / ut ddi 

telTw-! ! PCn . Se ®' ThOTe W£ * S a dish o* coekyleeky 

SSKT 1 MeTe; for yo “ ^ ** 
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The lali'd shook his head with a concurring emphasis, 
whose force of expression was greatly increased by certain 
pungent reminiscences of his own disbursements in this 

way. 

“ Awccl, there we arc, ye see,” continued Drumwhussle; 
“ but we're no beat yot. Fll hac’t to the House o’ Lords, 
laird, if I should pawn my coat for t.” And lie struck tho 
table with his fist, in token of his high determination, till 
jugs and glasses rang again. 

] )elighted with his host’s beautiful spirit of litigation, the 
laird, in a corresponding lit of enthusiasm, got up from his 
; eat with a full bumper in ono hand, and, extending tho 
other across the table towards Sknnciean— 

“Your liaun, Drumwhussle,” lie said, briefly, but with 
great emphasis* “Your haun, myfrien. I honour ye— 
I re perk ye for thao sentiments.” Saying this, ho grasped 
the extended hand of his host, who had risen to meet his 
advances, shook it cordially, tossed off tho contents of his 
uplifted glass to his success in his law-plea, and concluded 
with a piece of advice. 

“Stick till’t, Sldmoloan,” ho said —“stick tiirt as king’s 

there’s a button on your coat. That’s my way. Kittle 
tliom up wi* duplies, and Iriplies, and monyplios, and a* 
iho plies that’s o’ them if time papers aro allowed ill tho 
I loose o’ Lords—an’, if they stir a fit, nail them wi’a ro- 

joimler and dilatory defences, (lit 1 thenVt het, ttkimelean. 
Qio thom’t hot; an’ if a’ wiuna do, sweep your opponent 
clean OOt o’ tho court wi* a mult i plepoindmg an lnieitiueut. 

That’s the legal coorsQi accordin to tho now form o’ process 
- no Mr Eovory’flf or Mr liemdr.es, ■ : the like o' time auld 

forms- quite oot o’ date noo.” 

‘Mi f my :iin notion o' UiinjM preeee ely, Ininl, replied 
1)rumw 1 oi'«slo. “Although I • :iy t that shouldiia sn^l t, 1 
mi yh • Icon law an weol nr mmiO that lino mair pretensions. A 

the law in tho country, laird, ’s no to fan’ under puthered 
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(T Lis with a look of great conipluccncv.) ' 
lair s maybe nae great things, but my law’s guid. I’ll baud 

up my face to that ony day. An’ I’m thinkin, laird, yc ken 
twa or three things in that way yersel.” 

“ I should,” replied the laird, with a knowing smile. 

u ‘‘ BU ! 7 £ U nevcr hae beeu in tIie Court o’ Session, may- 
be, said Skiinclcan. 

“Revise the condescendence there, Dramwhusslerc- 

p ied the laird. “A score o’ times at the least. It wad 

hae been a bonny business, indeed, if I had never had a case 

m the Court o Session. A man wad hae but sma’ proton- 

smn to respeck, in my opinion, that hadna been there wi’ 
nau-a-enzzen. 

colllau^of tl 0 - 1110 ! libCrty ,° f intcmi Pting, for a time, the 
colloqu} of Skimclean and his guest, for the purpose of 

saying, that, although we have given, as we imagine, a pretty 

oiiect account of their conversation on the occasion to 

Inch our story refers, we have by no means done equal 

have's aid Uttiet^tV ** P ° tiltions - 0n this mnt we 

to sunnlv r n S ’ an ° misSi0n Wll5ch we bc S “ow 
to supply, by stating most explicitly, that, during the whole 

we have^uTr ° nS ? S f T exchaa S in S thc sentiments which 
we have just recorded, they had been also unremitting in 

times sank to the dre-s m,I tV . ' Ce scveral 

, “' M> W6 sh0, ‘ W «W<4 that this 
c'LtTf , *‘ ,OI , mCd W “ h nor that it had tlio 

la™ TtC f eral,ging th0 Unities of the two 
snmed' l„t » , ‘ he P>'«micd -and, if it be not prc . 

3 ~'f 80 “mediately; for it was Hle fac[ 

felicity 00^“ S 110 ' V “ “ stalc of ^ 

shii> .0 each other at Z ZZ 

8 ^ “ ot ‘ovc alone they expressed for 
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each, other, There was respect too, the most profound re¬ 
spect for each other's abilities and legal knowledge, declared 
in no very measured terms. In truth, if their own state¬ 
ments on this subject could have been credited, no two 
lawyers had ever got together who made so near an ap¬ 
proach to Coke and Lyttleton. At an advanced period of 
the evening, and just after the fourth jug had been put upon 
active service, Skimclean again adverted to his famous 
game-cock case, and, having mentioned that he was going 
to Paisley on the following day, to call on Quirkum, on the 
subject of carrying the said case to the House of Lords, 
asked the laird if lie would have any objection to go along 
with him and assist in the consultation which would then 
and there take place. 

“ It wad be a great favour, laird,” said Skimclean; “ for 
ye ken twa beads are better than ane, and three than twa, 
an’, moreover, laird, to tell a truth, there’s twa or three 
points o’ law that I’m no jistsure that MrXjuirkum’s clean 
up to, an’ I wad like a man o’ your knowledge to be pre¬ 
sent. I dinna ken but you an’ me, laird, wad bother the 
best o’ them.” 

The laird smiled slightly but complacently at this con¬ 
junct compliment, and modestly said that he had never seen 
the “ law-wir yet that he couldna bambouzlc. An’ as to 
gaun in wi’ yc the morn to Paisley, Skimclean,” he added, 
t; that I'll do wF great pleasure.” This was said, most as¬ 
suredly, in all sincerity; for, next to the happiness of hav¬ 
ing a plea of liis own, was that of being allowed to have 
what may he called a handling of the pleas of others; espe¬ 
cially i: they had a dash of the spirit of litigation in them, 
iiml gave promise of a protracted and obstinate fight; and 
this the laird saw, with intuitive tact, was the character of 
Skiincl can’s. 

This matter then settled, the two worthies proceeded to 
the discussion of various other subjects, until the laird, find- 
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lngjhat he could bold out no longer, suggested, in the midst 
of a series of violent hiccups, that they should “ clo-close 
the record, and re-re-revise the condescendence.” Saying 
this, the laird got up to his feet, leaned his hands upon the 
table, and as he swung backwards and forwards in this at¬ 
titude, gazed on Ills friend opposite with a look of drunken 
gravity. “ We maun clo-clo-close the record,” lie repeated, 
“ and re-re-revise the condescendence.” 

. J i ' 11,1 a 1 -•;:!! to the form o’ process, laird,” replied 
IBH making an effort, but an unavailing one, to get 
up also to his feet. “ That’s no accordin to form, laird,” 
he said; and now making a virtue of necessity, by throw¬ 
ing himself back iu the chair which he found he could not 
conveniently leave. 

i ■ Re ^ lsc tlie condescendence, Skimclean,” rejoined the 
aird, after a pause, during which he had been employed in 
an attempt to collcc his scattered senses; an operation 

' 11,1 v a ' ;Uv " iJ denied by sundry odd contortions of coun¬ 
tenance, especially a strange working of the lips “T siv 

revise the condescendence, Skhncleak It’s St accoS 

„ a 7^ n t0 fo ™- Ye ’ re no s au » to instruck me, I houp, 
m a law process. 1 

“Instruck or no instruck,’’ replied Drumwhussle, with 
Ei cat confidence of manner, “ ye’re as far tyrong as ever 
Maggy Low was, when yon speak first o’ closin ti.o record 

onv kw ta “I ,6m . tIl f 1 C0 “ dcScem,cuc ' ! - 0‘lWj that has 
de^cl toks nT ‘ ,h0 rcvisiu »’» cendescen- 

aftert.” “ ‘’ /m 6 Cl ° Si “ °’ tho recold ' ”» 

Bcfoie or after’t, it’s giiid law,” said the laird dofmadhr 

to “ d - »o loaned„MfS 

“rofte^i ^ 1 ;? 0 r, “ ° f 

face-.,hat for a’ yonr hlether o’ Latin Id “aZkyoZ 
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a' the law ye pretend to. The thorough knowledge is no in 
ye. That’s ni 3 r opinion.” 

The reply to this sneer at Skimclcan’s legal acquirements 
was of as summary and expressive a nature as can well be 
imagined. It was the contents of a jug—said contents being 
somewhere about a quart of boiling hot water—discharged 
with great force and dexterity full in the face of the “ sooth¬ 
less insulter,” accompanied by the appropriate injunction 
—“Talc that, 3 r c auld gusc; an’ if that’s no law, it’s justice.’' 

“ Revise that condescendence,” replied the laird, making 
a tremendous effort to seize his antagonist across the table, 
in which effort the said table instantly went over with a 
tremendous crash, sending every individual article that it 
had supported into a thousand pieces. In the midst of the 
wreck and ruin, thus occasioned lay the prostrate person of 
the laird, who had naturally gone down with the table, and 
who now, as we have said, lay floundering amongst the de¬ 
bris, composed of broken bottles, jugs, and glasses, with 
which the floor was covered. 

“ A clear case o’ damages,” shouted Skimclean. 

“ Revise the condescendence in that partikier,” saicl the 
laird, rising to his feet, and exhibiting sundry bleeding scars 
on his lugubrious countenance. “That cock ’ll no feeht, 
Drumwlmsslc. The case is no guid in law. It wadna stan 
a hoast in the Court o’ Session.” 

“ Wull that stan, then?” exclaimed Skimclean, making 
a lounge at tho laird’s face with his closed fist, which took 
full effect upon the enemy’s left eye. 

“ 1 maun male a rejoinder to that” said the laird, now 
attacking his host in turn, and with such effect, as finally 
to floor him, being, although the older, by much the stronger 
man —“I maun male a rejoinder to that ” lie said, first strik¬ 
ing at, and then grappling, his antagonist, when a deadly 
struggle ensued, which ended in both coming to the floor 
with an appalling thud. 
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Tiio laird, although taken from his feet, still maintained 

his physical superiority by keeping the foe under him. lie 

vas uppermost, and uppermost he determined to remain; 

and this triumphant position he further secured himself in 

b^ seizing Skimelean by the neckcloth, and, by the vigour 

of his hold, subjecting him to a fac-simile of the process of 
strangulation. 

“ Wliat tkink 3'c o’ my law, noo, ye puir empty pretender?” 

said the laird, as he gave the other twist to Drumwhussle’s 

neckcloth—“you andyer trash o’ Latin, that ye ken nae 

mail about, I believe, than a cow kens about a steam-engine.” 

HBThats aboot yer ain knowledge o’ law, I’m tkinkin ” 

rephed Skimelean, chokingly, but boldly; and in gallant 

ce ancc of his present adverse circumstances. “I wad 

match ony coo I hae in my byre against ye at a defceckwalt 
point o law.” 

1 D 1 0 ^ e fil ! thaU " sai(1 too laird, twisting Drumwhussle’ 
neckcloth with increasing ferocity. “ There’s law for ye 

There s the strong arm o’ the law for ye. Doin summary 
justice on an ignorant, pretendin idowit.” 

lawvem Z Way tWs fierCe strug S le between the two 

‘ J 3 ^ ould kave terminated, wo cannot tell, as it was 

Sc=n° t r D ite °™ 5 z 

H|terrupted. At the moment that the laird had renewed! 
is efforts on Skimclean’s neckcloth, which the reader will 

“ r . f 10 duty of a “*<2 

ttc, 1 ushed into the apartmen t, exclaiming— 

° r(i Iiae a care °’ me! what’s this o’t ?—what’s t ’ i is 
o t! What are ye feohtin aboot, ye „ul c l fctol" 

ir Ihal ’ s ha “' “ “ ££ 
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tails, and dragging him ofT her prostrate husband, of which 
'penchant for law she had long been perfectly side. “IVTind. 

reason an’ common sense, an’ let alane law to them it be- 
Iangs to.” 

Whether it was that the combatants had expended all 
tlic present pugnacity of their natures in the contest which 
had just been brought to a close, or that the soft tones of 
M ^ h i t wl i ussle s voice had suddenly allayed their ire, 
\vc know not; but certain it is, that the faces of both the 
lawyers exhibited, all at once, and at the same instant, a 
trait of amiable relaxation, indicative of a return of friendly 

V 

fecli ig, together with something like a sense oi regret, and 
perhaps shame for what had passed. It was then, under 
os change oi sentiment, that Skimclcan replied, laugh¬ 
ingly, to his wife— 

“ Wccl, weel, gtulewifc, if the laird here's will in, well 
close the record, an' let byganes be byganes.” 

Wi’ a' my ]>cart,” said the former; 1 'or it's a case that'll 
no stan law. Sac we'll just revise the condescendence, an’ 
tak belter care for time to come. This wark's no accordin 
to law.” 


“Neither law, nor reason, nor sense,” said Mrs Drum- 
whusslc, who was a rattling, hut good-natured, motherly sort 
of woman. “Ye're jist a pair o’ auld fulcs—that’s what 
yo arc. Noo, laird,” she continued, as she turned round 
to that worthy —who presented rather an odd spectacle; 
his person exhibiting, at this moment, a strange combina¬ 
tion of ludicrous points —extreme tallness, extreme thin¬ 
ness, extreme drunkenness, extreme snuffincss, if we may 
line the expression, and a countenance marked and mangled 
in a manner that was absolutely hideous to look upon, al¬ 
though the application of a, little simple water would have 
shown that the said countenance was not, after all, very seri¬ 
ously damaged —“noo, laird/* said Mrs Drumwlmsslc, 
laying her hand kindly on the shoulder of her husband’s 
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guest, “ ye 11 jist stap awa liame, like a guid lioncst man 
as 3 e arc, an you an’ tlie gudcman 11 meet tlie morn, whan 
•ye re baith yersels, an’ ye’ll baitli he as guid freens as ever 
—maybe a hantle better; for I’ve kent folk that never could 
understan ane anither till they had a guid fecht.” 

xo the gc. i ,d tone of t his mediatory interference, neither 
* '■ xi . j„hd oticred any objection. Nay, as wc 

liave already shown, it met with their decided approbation; 
but there was one clause in it, as they themselves would 
have called it, which both peremptorily resented. This was 
the insinuation that they were tipsy. 

Revise that part o the condescendence, Mrs Drum- 
wliussle, said the laird, in allusion to the said insinuation. 

“ 1 could discuss a point o’ law as weel as ever I did in my 
life. I’m as soun’s a bell, woman.” 

“A’ ticht an’ richt, laird. We’re baith that,” said Skim- 
clean, staggering towards his guest. “ For my pairt, I never 
■was better in my life. Never mair correck. Jenny, ye’re 
wrang clean wrang, I’m perfeckly compous” 

“ Awcel, it’s perfectly possible,” replied the latter, laugh¬ 
ing; but I canna be far wrang in advising the laird here 
to stap his was liame, an’ you, Davie, to slip to yer bed.” 

Ou, no, no, ye’re no wrang there,” said both the lawyers 
together; and in evident satisfaction with tlie circumstance 
of Mr Drumwhussle’s having deserted the charge of ine¬ 
briety , and foimding upon other grounds—“ ye’re no wraim 

there,’’ repeated the laird; “for it’s gettin late, an’ my road’s 
nane o the straughtest.” 

Having been provided with his hat and stick, and an old 
artan cloak, which was his constant companion in all his 

the laiid now commenced his retreat out of the 

afte^iiiin— iad tlle 0uter door > when his host shouted 

to p!;^ d th ® C ° nSl ! ltation ’ mind yer promise o’ gaud 
to 1 aisley wi me the morn.” 
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“ 1 11 revise that condescendence, and decern as accords,” 
replied the laird, turning half round, to deliver himself of 
tisis mystical response. Then, resuming his progress, he 
was soon quit of the house, but not of the premises alto¬ 
gether, as was made manifest by a certain awkward inter¬ 
ruption he met with before he had gone fifty yards. This 
was by a huge watch-dog, within the reach of whose chain 
one of the laird’s Ice lurches had brought him. Availing 
himself of the tempting advantage, the dog bolted, with a 
growl like that o' a tiger, out of his wooden tenement, and, 
in a twinkling had the laird fast by the cloak, at which he 
commenced tugging with a violence which all its owner's 
efforts to counteract, by dragging himself in an opposite 
direction, could not overcome. Finding his exertions this 
way vain, and that a continuance of them would onlv insure 
the dissolution oi his favourite outer garment, the laird 
turned upon his enemy, and, making some hits at him with 
his stick—“ Desert the diet, ye brute; an’ bring yer action 
in a regular form, an’ accordin to law,” he exclaimed, ab¬ 
ruptly; and, by a dexterous movement, avoiding a snap at 
liis leg, which the dog at this moment made—“Talc ycr 
mittimus,” he said, discharging another violent blow at the 
animal, which, however, had only the effect of increasing 
the latter’s ferocity; for the dog now fairly leaped on his 
back, and seizing him by the neck of the coat behind, laid 
him, in an instant, prostrate in the mud. Having thus 
>1 the laird down, the dog, without offering him further 
injury, planted a fore-leg on either side of him, and, with 


his muzzle within half-an-inch of his lace, commenced a 
hi l ies of growls, “not loud, but deep,” that indicated any¬ 
thing but a friendly feeling towards his victim. 

liven in those circumstances, however, the laird’s deep 
sense of the propriety of proceeding strictly “according 
to law ” in all cases did not desert him. Looking steadily 
at the dog, he thus addressed him, in a clear, loud voice, 
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imitating, as nearly as he could, the tones of a court 
crier:— 


I, John Guidyill, Laird o’ Scouthcrcalces, summon, warn, 

and charge you, Slcimclean’s dug, to compear before Eis 

Majestys justices o the peace for the shire o’ Renfrew, 

within their ordinary court-place, in Paisley, upon the 12th 

day o’ October, 1817, at eleven o’clock forenoon, to answer, 

at the instance o’ the above-designed Laird o’ Scouthcrcakes, 

fi.i an illegal assault made on the said laird’s person, on 

the nicht o’ the 2d day o’ October, in the aforesaid year, 

or in the month o’ September preceding, or the month o’ 

November following. This I do on the 2d day o’ October 

one thoosan aucht liunner an’ seventeen years, with certifi- 

cation as effeirs. Jolm Guidyill.-There, noo, ye’re remi- 

arly ceeted,” added the laird; “sae desert the diet for tlie 

present; an’ see that ye mak punctual compearance in the 
hoor o cause. 


Having thus delivered himself, the laird made another 
10 ent effort to free lumself from his captor, and to regain 

shouts for BU ’ Vain> he com ™nccd a series of 

Drumwhussle and a formidable body of her retainers to the 
lescue. By the aid of this friendly detachment, the laird 

rita" gtL“ fetl! fr0m Us PerUonS On 

Ifricha 6 “ baith SMean an' huT” 

If r ahtly argued, an action o' damages wad lie inmv 

f- - rnuic^Tso^ nT eH h X.“'s"r 

"V opinion o' the case But I'u 
tWoa" ea “' let SJdmcle “ U« result 
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Saying ibis, the laird gathered his cloak, in which there 
were now three or four tremendous rents, around him, and 
stalked, or rather staggered away, on his progress home, 
which he reached in safety, and without meeting with any 
further interruption. 

Faithful to his promise, and oblivious of all causes of dif¬ 
ference with his host of the preceding night—an oblivious¬ 
ness for which a night’s sleep and a return to sobriety, co¬ 
operating with the irresistible temptation of being permitted 
to interfere with the latter’s law-plea, will sufficiently ac¬ 
count—the laird waited, on the following day, on Skiraclcan, 
and announced his readiness to accompany him to Paisley, 
as had been previously arranged between them. Skimclean 
having, in turn, expressed his sense of the obligation, the 
two lawyers shortly after set out for the town just named 
—a distance of from five to six miles, which they beguiled 
with learned discussions on the various points of law that 
had come within the range of their respective experiences. 
On reaching Paisley, our two worthies directed their steps 
to the residence of Mr Quirkum, whom they luckily found 
at home. This worthy limb of the law was a stout, burly 
personage, with a loud voice, and tolerably confident man¬ 
ner, although it was pretty generally alleged that his skill 
in his profession was by no means very profound. This 
lack of legal knowledge, however, was compensated by a 
bold bearing, an unhesitating promptitude of decision, an 
Utter fearlessness in delivering an opinion, whether right or 
wrong. Such, then, was tho gentleman to whom Skimclean 
introduced the laird, as “an intimate frien, wha lccnt twn 
or three things in the law line, an’ whom ho had jist biocht 
in to giehim an inklin O f what was garni on ill the gemm- 
cock case, in the whilk, ho bcin a near nceboi, ho took a 

freinly interest.” 

“(Jlad to see your lcanu\l friend, Skimclean,” said 
Quirkum, who affected tho being a bit of a wag in his own 
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wa.v. “He’ll perhaps help us with a'little useful advice, 
which, you know, is always welcome.” 

And Quirkum rubbed his hands with a sort of profes¬ 
sional glee, and chuckled facetiously at his own banter. 

Not perceiving the irony of the lawyer’s remarks, the laird 
smiled complacently, and said— 

“That he didna pretend to ony very great skccl in law 


matters, although he had had some experience in that wav. 
too. But that he wad be very glad to gie ony hints that 
nuclit appear to him, on revisin the condescendence in his 
Irion Skimclean’s case, to be likely to be o’ service.” 

(t “ Muekle obliged. I’m sure, laird,” said Drumwliussle; 

.an sae is my frien Quirkum here, I daresay.” Then 
addressing himself to the latter, “ Wad ye be sae guid, noo 
as gie oor frem here an inklin o’ oor case. I hae explained 

to him the gruns o’ oor action j but ye can let him mair 
tulJy into the merits o’ the case.” 

Now, Quirkum, although, as already said, no great 
lawyer, was by no means destitute of common sense. In 
fact, he was lather clever in a general sort of way, and 
this cleverness enabled him to see at once what kind of 
a character the laird was. Skimclean he knew well be¬ 
fore, and according to this knowledge he acted on the 
present occasion. He rattled over a given quantity of law 
teims, galloped through two or three varieties of legal pro 
cesses and concluded by asking the laird's opinion of wliat 
they had done, what they wore doing, and what they should 

oration°hlTl . the , volubiU ‘y ° f Qmknm, of whose 
‘ ” h not comprehend one word, and yet unwilling 

to acknowledge his difficulty, the laird adopted the safe 

course of merely shaking his head, and looktag wise For 

some seconds he uttered not a word. At length— 

twa or C Zl t0 m< l a S 7 S t eCV0 case >” he s * id - “There’s 

an’ on the wl T J? U i tS la fc that Wad squire consideration, 

he whilk I wadna consider myself jist free to gie 
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an aff-haun opinion. Noo, this bcin the case, I’ll j 1st 
revise the condescendence in my ain mind, an* gie my 
frien, Skimclean here, the benefit o’ the process at anither 
meetin.” 

This Quirkum thought pretty well from a man whom 
he perfectly knew did not understand a word of what he 
had said; and he knew this, because he had not understood 
a word of it himself. Not being possessed of this important 
secret, however, Skimclean thought the laird’s remarks 
highly creditable to his prudence; and, having expressed 
himself to this effect, concluded by inviting Quirkum and 
his brother lawyer to adjourn with him to the Brown Cow 
Inn, to “tak a bit chack o’ dinner;” adding facetiously; 
“that, though law was a very guid thing, it wadna fill the 
wame” 

The laird smiled, and Quirkum laughed outright at the 
sally, and both at once accepted the invitation by which it 
was associated. Acceptation was speedily followed by ac¬ 
complishment. lu little more than a quarter-of-an-hour 
after, the whole three were seated around a comfortably- 
covered table in a small, snug back-parlour in the Brown 
Cow Inn. Dinner despatched, tumblers were filled up, and 
n very pleasant career of talking and chinking commenced, 
and continued without interruption for somewhere about a 
couple of hours. At the end of this period, however, a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which somewhat disturbed the quiet 
sociality of the party. A person, evidently the worse of 
drink, unceremoniously entered the room, and, seemingly 
unconscious that he was intruding, deliberately planted 
himself in a chair directly opposite the laird. It was some 
seconds before ho appeared to recognise any of the party 
as, indeed, it was hard he should, for he knew and was 
known to none of them, but one. I his one was our fiiend 
Guidyill, and him ho knew to his cost; the laird having 
once defeated him in a law-pica about a certain pathway 
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which passed through the corner of a, field on the farmer's 

property. For the laird, therefore, this man, whose name 

was Mofiat, entertained anything but a friendly feeling. It 

was, however, some little time before he was aware of his 

being in the presence of his ancient enemy on the present 

occasion, the liquor he had swallowed having considerably 

impaired his powers of discernment. These, however, at 

length helped him to a knowledge of the fact: and when 
tlie 3 ' had done so— * 


Ho, ho, laird, arc ye here?'’ he exclaimed, with a 1,„,1c 
and manner in which all the grudge he bore Guidyill was 
made manifest. “Ony law-pleas in the win’ ’enow, laird 

“ Was ye wantin aue?” said the laird, cooilv. “I thoel,t 
I had gien ye aneugh o’ that.” 

Maybe ye hae, an’ maybe no,” replied Moffat. “ But. 
theies some things I ken, and some things I dinna T 

1 * « , j f I ken that ye’re the 

biggest aul rogue in the County o’ Renfrew—a litigious 
leem, clieatin rascal.” ° ’ 

« that C0 1 n Jf cen<lcn cc, fricn,” replied the laird. 
Mi Quirkum and Skimclean, I talc ye to witness what 

that man has said. Defamation o’ character as clean’s a 

leclc a thumpin action cut and dry. I talc instruments 

Mr Q lmkum , an’ employ you to do tho 
1^?. Y * h f h distinctly heard what was 

Zte o' law 7 t0 ‘" 0 &Ct " hen Von in due 

Both Quirkum and Skimclean at once declared their will¬ 
ingness to do so—the latter from a wish to serve his friend 
the former from a wish to serve himself, as he saw in the 
afflmr somethmglike tho promise of a very tolerable job 

S on the lairds character had been taken up. first on- 

1 IS 
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dcavou *0(1 ;o back out of the scrape, and, in default of suc¬ 
cess in tliis, sneaked out of the room, leaving the laird an 
infinitely nippier man than lie had found him; for he was 
now provided with a most unexceptionable ground for an 
action-at-law. It was a most unexpected piece of good for¬ 
tune; chance having done for him in a moment what a long 
period o! anxiety, directed to the same end, had failed to 
accomplish. It was truly delightful, and the laird was de¬ 
lighted, delighted beyond measure. Hut, alas! by how frail 
a tenure is all earthly felicity held! By how frail a thread 
is liie itself suspended! We make the remark, and the 
sequel illustrates it. 

The laird having given instructions on the spot to Quir- 
kum to commence an action immediately against his do- 
fancier, the party broke up. The professional member re¬ 
paired to his own house, and the laird and Skimelcnn 
mounted the Greenock coach, which passed within a short 
distance of their respective residences. Fatal proceedings. 
The coach was overturned, and the laird, falling on his 
head, received an injury which, in lialf-an-liour, proved 
fatal to him. Skimclean, more fortunate, escaped with 
Some slight bruises. The latter was the first to come to 
the poor laird’s assistance after the vehicle had capsised. 
lie found him lying on his faco on the road, bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, and apparently insensible* On turning him round, 
however, and raisii Iiim Up a little, ho opened his eves, 
and, recognising Drumwhusslo, said, in a slow and scared; 
audible tone—“The record’s closed \vi* mo, Skimelcnn. I 
line gotten my mittimus. Fide lias decomcd against me. 

II wu ; mi irregular summon^; but ii maun bo obeyed, for 

a’ that*” 

The poor laird was now conveyed to an adjoining house, 
•where ho was assiduously attended by his friend, Skim- 
clean, lo whom his last request was, tliat ho would consult 

Quirkum, and see whether it. would not bo competent fbr 
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hi;n, Skimclcan, to carry on t’ic action against Moffat 

after his own decease. Shortly after making this request 

the poor laird sank into a state of insensibility; and, just 

before he expired, having lain for some time previously 

without moving, scarcely breathing, he began muttcrin- 

evidently in delirium, something which the bystanders 

could not make out. SRimelean stooped down to catch 

the words They were quivering on his lip, and proved to 
Llo-clo-close the Ifecovd ” 
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THE rilOFESSOR’S TALES. 

FAMILY INCIDENTS, 


There is a beautiful glen in i >umfries-sliire, which I would 
willingly point out to any as the very beau-ideal of all 
glens whatever. It is, in fact, entirely surrounded by high 
grounds, rising ultimately, towards the north in particular, 
into hills, or, more properly speaking, mountains, making 
part of the Queensberry range. In the centre of this glen, 
or vale, there is a round and conical green eminence, around 
which a small mountain-stream winds and wanders, as if 
unwilling to encounter the tossings and turmoil of the linn 
and precipitous course beneath. I could never behold, or 
even think, of this snug quietude in the bosom of unadul¬ 
terated nature, without, at the same time, considering it as 
emblematic, in a striking degree, of man’s experience in life. 
In infancy and youth all is snug, sunny, and peaceful as 
this little sheltered stream; but the linns and precipices of 
aftor-life assimilate but too closely to the foam, and tossing, 
and tumbling of the passage beneath. On the summit of 
that grassy mound, tliero onco stood a thatched cottage, 

with which my story is connected. 

It was evening, or rather twilight, or, as emphatically 
expressed in Scottish dialect, it was the “gloaming” when 
.1 aunt Smith, a poor widow woman, sat in her own d< or- 


way 


“E'en drawing out a thread wi* little din. 

And Itcalvin'.! 1 1 or auld 1 im 1 >s afore the sum 
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A Inr<■ v.i'cy r:i|. oivilpifiCl t-1)0 OtllGl* s'ulo ol tllC pOBSIlj 1 . flinl 

few heufl, with the uecefliwiry accompaniment, rhu'ked 
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and chuckled, and crowed around. Janet Fat there in her 
solitude, an old, infirm, and comparatively helpless crea¬ 
ture; but she was wonderfully contented and happy. Her 
own industiy supplied h r little wants; and she was pro¬ 
tected, in a free house and kailyard, by Sir Thomas Kirk¬ 
patrick, the princely and humane laird of Closcburn. The 
wheel had just ceased its revolution, and her spectacles had 
just been assumed, with the view of reading, by the light 
of a cheery spark, her evening chapter. A cake of oat- 
lead was toasting at the fire, and a bowl of pure whey 
was set upon a stool, when Janet’s ear was arrested by the 
approach of a horseman, who with difficulty urged his steel 
up the somewhat precipitous ascent. The horseman had 
no sooner attained the doorway, than lie alighted, and giv¬ 
ing Ins horse to be held by a little urchin, whom he had 
beckoned from the wood for this purpose, he was at once 
in the presence of the aged inmate of this humble dwell- 

S'rw-^ 1 8haU ncver f01 ° et ; for I was, in fact, 

. ! ° bt . tle b ° y M ll0m bc bad e3lli sted in his service, by the 
cmpirng reward of sixpence. The horseman was tall and 

Ul fc -’ 1C , misllt bc about fift y years of age, and every 
. ay wearin S the garb and the aspect of a gentleman. Hav- 

mfl avaacc ; (ltowai ' d3 the old woman, he looked steadily 
and keenly into her face, while his bosom heaved, and the 

tears began to indicate deep and tender emotion. The old 

woman seemed petrified with astonishment, and fell back 

Zn ~ h Ml a ! *ff ° nc » -^y Pushed ^ 

voT*’ X” X in * «“ T f in S «“» “taost inarticulate 

Those words, however, had not boon pronounced when the 
stranger Lad already dropped down on his hne« and L d 

hL mofter 11 'f hlmSe ! f U ’ t0 the avms of llis mothc ri Yes, of 
hts mother-for so it proved to be, that this was the first 

meeting betwmt mother and ehild for the spaee of upwards 
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of forty years. The old woman’s mind seemed for a time 
bewildered. She endeavoured to clear her eyes, pushed 
the stranger feebly from her, looked him intensely in the 
ia o fo ai instant, and then, uttering a loud scream, be- 
came altogether insensible. 

( Sii, what shall I do!” exclaimed the stranger; “what 
ave I d< c? I have murdered—I have murdered the 
mother that bore me! Oh, that I had staid at Brownhill 
inn till morning, and had apprised my poor parent—alas! 
my only parent—of my approach!” 

Whilst he was ejaculating in this manner, the old wo¬ 
man’s lips began to resume their usual colour, and she 

opened hc : ’ eyes and her arms at once, exclaiming, in an 
agony of transport— 

“My son! oh, my son! My long-lost, long-dead, long- 
despaired-of son!” 

c scene now became more calm and rational. The 
stranger passed, with his mother, into the humble dwell¬ 
ing. I tied the horse to the door-sneck, and followed, 
more from curiosity than humanity. The stranger sat 
down on what he termed his old creepy stool, from which, 
in days long past, he had taken his porridge. I e drew his 
mother nearer and nearer him, kissed lier again and again, 
and the tears fell fast and full over his manly and withered 
checks; and, ever and anon, as old Janet would eye her tall 
and manly son, she would exclaim, looking into his face at 
all the distance which her withered arms could place him— 
“Ay, me, an’ is that my wee Geordie?” 

The facts o Jcordic’s history I have often listened to 
with more than boyish interest; for this stranger ulti¬ 
mately took up Ids abode in a beautiful cottage, built on 
the spot wlioro his original dwelling stood; and, as I came 
and went to Closcburn School, Mr George Smith would 
take mo into Ids parlour, and discourse with mo for hour 
uftcr hour, and day after day, on all the varied incidents of 
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a stirring amt eventful life. Ifis father died early, having 
; life 1 y the fall of a tree which he was assisting in 

cutting down, or felling, as it is termed. • leorgc was a 
first-born, and, indeed, an only child; and the kindness of 
the laiiJ, with the industry of his mother, combined to 
rear him into boyhood. Being, however, under no paternal 
authority, he became wild and wayward, and, ere he had 
gained his thirteenth year, he was a greater adept in fish- 
ing, orchard-breaking, and cock-fighting, than in Ovid and 
Virgil. It was his early fortune to become acquainted 
vitli an old sailor, who had been in various engagements 
particularly in that betwixt Rodney and De Grasse, in 
the ’Western seas. This sailor, whose name was Bill Wil¬ 
son, and whose trade in his old age was that of smugglin'’ 
■tea ; and brandy from the Solway to the Clyde, used to fill 
ns head with adventure, and daring purpose, and succcss- 

■ exccufcl0n ; had listened, he said, for hours to Bill’s 
account of niggers, and buccaneers, and dare-devils, who 
fed on gunpowder, and walked, whistling, amidst cannon 
and musket shots. And then, prize-money, and Plymouth, 
and fun, and frolic, all night long! The thing was irre¬ 
sistible; so, with a letter in his pocket from Bill to an old 
comrade in the Isle of Man, then the centre of smuggling 
George Smith took a moonlight leave of Ids mothey and 

anV° Ut lfUl f S °T tcs ’ and the bonn y b raos of Dunsyettc, 

d xtnIT °TT W a SmUgglCr at GIcn <*Ple Key ere day 
dawned. He was conveyed, in the course of forty-cHit 

- s-. E ?«s 

landy m tho Cay of Glenluce; but the niht 
7a S Et ° lmy ’ ani1 th ° boat UI>sct I nn,1 > aooordiu! 

-•had pemhed The fact, however, wae, that, whih, 

■ng to the inverted boat, he had been picked „p by a West 
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Indian ship from Greenock, which had been driven into 
the bay by stress of weather, and carried cut incontinent, 
as no land could be made, to the island of Jamaica. In 
the meantime, Bill Wilson thought proper to get sick, and 
to die, and to confess the whole truth, with the dreadful 
catastrophe, to the poor distracted mother. 

When George arrived off Kingston, in Jamaica, he re- - 
solved upon pushing his way, in one course or another, up* »n 
land; so, having bid his captain good-by, and thanked him 
sincerely for the small trifle of saving his life, he set his 
foot on shore, almost naked, friendless, penniless. As lie 
entered Kingston, lie encountered a runaway steed, which, 
with a young lady screaming on its bade, was plunging for¬ 
wards, and entirely without control. George, acting on a 
natural impulse, threw himself in the way ox the unruly 
animal, and, by getting hold of the bridle, at last brought it 
up; but not without several severe bruises, as he hung be¬ 
twixt its fore-feet, unable, for want of weight, all at once to 
check the horse’s career. The father of the young lady had 
now overtaken them; and, having alighted, extricated first 
liis daughter, and then poor George Smith, from their peri¬ 
lous position. The young lady, who had in fact sustained 
no bodily injury, was loud in praise of 1 im who, by his 
promptitude and intrepidity, had rescued her, in all pio- 
bability, from much serious injury, or even from death; and 
George was immediately invited to accompany the parly 
(for there was a well-mounted servant likewise) home to 
their villa, in the neighbourhood of the town. As they 
walked slowly (the young lady refusing to mount anew) 
up the rising ground to the sout <■! Kingston, George had 
sufficient time to unfold the particulars of his short but 
eventful history; and to interest the father not less by his 
gooi sense and sagacity, than lie had the daughter by liU 
intrepidity and self-devotion. In a word, Gcoige found 
favour in the great man’s eves: and was introduced to the 
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overseer of an extensive plantation, with instructions to 
! avc him clothed, employed as a clerk or slave-driver, and 
properly attended to in all respects. This seeming accident 
George used always to consider as one of those arrange¬ 
ments of divine Providence, by which good is brought out 
of .seeming evil; and a total destitution of all the necessaries 
of life was in his case prevented. For three years, Gcorgo 
c'!.i nuied (n art i'll 11 1 esc plantations, receiving many acts 
of kindness from his really humane employer; and waxing 
into vigorous manhood, without seasoning fever, or any 
disease whatever. It was Mr Walker’s habit (such was tic 
name of his benefactor) to have George up with him to dine 
every Saturday, when he had renewed opportunities of be¬ 
coming acquai ntcd with the young lady whom he had rescued; 
and who was now budding sweetly into the perfect and ac¬ 
complished woman. The distance in point of wealth, and 
consequently station in a country where wealth is ti 
only rank), betwixt George and Miss Walker, kept the eyes 
of the parent long blind to the actual position of affairs. 
But true it was, and of verity, that Miss Walker’s heart 

Was iau ly :i > f n(1 George's was as fairly lost, without one 
void on the subject of love having been exchanged on cither 

side. Wonderful, unsearchable passion 1—the electric fluid 
uocs not more universally penetrate nature herself, than 
does this passion the whole framework of society; and yet 

ie ethereal agency is not more remote and inscrutable in 
its workings and doings, than in lovc^ 

*^ ae > ere bonny Mary wist, 

Hei peace was lost, her heart was won.** 

It was the employment of Miss Walker, on warm, yet rc- 
lcs mg evenings, to sit in her open verandah or balcony 

the^’f h° U l LarP ’ aUd W00iDg aU tllG sea-breezes with’ 
the witchery of sweet sounds. To George Smith, who had 

. . , een accus t°med to such refined and overpowering 
entertainment, this performance and exhibition (for what 
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is there in nature so graceful as a fine female hand and arm 
sweeping the strings of the harp ?) was perfect magic. A 
thousand times, as lie sat and gazed, trembling all over, he 
felt inclined to grasp the fair performer, harp and all, to 
his bosom; and to squeeze them incontinently into him¬ 
self. Again and again lie has arisen, and partly withdrawn, 
as one would from a house on fire. Nor was Miss Smith, 
on her part, insensible to the presence of a youth, uncom¬ 
monly handsome, who had so early recommended himself 
■ o her good graces. Her walks and rides over the planta¬ 
tion were frequent; and she took particular pleasure in ob¬ 
serving the progress of that part of her father’s property 
over which George Smith more immediately presided. Her 
questions and inquiries were truly astonishing; and she 
seciued as anxious to learn all about the process of cano- 
cutting and sugar-boiling, as if her own happiness had de¬ 
pended on this knowledge. But George was conscientious; 
and although loving the "bonny lassie” (as lie said) to 
distraction, be understood it as a crime worse than that 
of witchcraft — namely, of ingratitude — to disclose his 
feelings. Ynv some months, matters were in this posi¬ 
tion—the young lady’s health manifestly suffering, and 
George evidently visited by strange and unaccountable fits 
of silence and mental absence. The overseer, who happened 
to bo more quick-sighted than even the father, from repeated 
observations, guessed at the truth; and, thinking it his 
duty, immediately apprised Mr Walker of his suspicions. 
A;; M'lry had been destined for some time to another—to 
a neighbouring planter, whoso property was adjoining to 
that of Mr Walker—steps were immediately devised to 
prevent the lovers from coming to any more definite under* 
(handing on the subject; and, one night, when George had 
just fallen asleep, after having penned a lew lines to “Mary, 
Jlower of sweetest lmc,” &0., ho was forcibly seised upon, 
manacled, and carried on board a ship, which was lying at 
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some distance from the harbour. By daylight the vessel 

was under weigh, and, ere noon, not a blue hill of Jamaica 

could be seen from the deck of His Majesty’s ship Spitfire. 

it was needless to remonstrate or grumble—his fate, and 

the cause of it, were but too manifest; and he almost felt 

inclined to justify an act, which at once put it out of Ins 

power to pipve ungrateful to so kind a benefactor. Still, 

s ill the bright idea of Mary haunted his imagination, and 
would not depart from his heart. 

In this frigate of forty-four guns, there was a country- 
lec^tTv i e ^ n rr Ulltryman ° f hiS ° Wn; wh0 > ^ving more 

tabled to • i SWCet ^ ° f thG sUver mth > ™ 

poor mother's heart had broken, and that she wTs reported 
to have died a few days before he had left the place P This 

idleTnd J ^ “““dmgljr; for, though he had been an 

bosom a kind and a feelin^ bonH- , y J 

past, oi the dead from their anuointm#>nt? 
isciiarge oi duty as a seaman, and in the eniovmont 

iners f rrim I - „ ’ a gieat measure, the mournful fid¬ 

get rid of Marr'anif) 011, ^ n0t S ° easy ’ however > to 

Harkness “th all th» cut^a V’. ellte ‘ tain Tom 

the pulsations and ecstasies "of hi’ hopes aml fca1 "’ 

ship, George salted hrf to Biol °!? PaSSion ' In «“» 
lantic to Cane Town lv> v auolr o. .hen across the Afc- 

mately, by the eoTt 'f ^ ^ t0 ,ne «M- 

no prLs y t ht mv , 7°™^ they ,,ac, no 

fifty guineas inhif^Lw aC ™T latcd > “ d landed with 

he now concerto rtt, ST? “° ^ 0r * 

’ t0 letmu t0 > he ^mediately took coach 
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for Loudon, resolved to make the most, in sailor phrase, of 
his fifty guineas. Over this part of Sir George Smith's 
history he himself ever preserved a veil; but I could easily 
gather, that his conduct, during four weeks spent in Ijondon, 
was, like that of many others similarly situated, anytliingbut 
prudent, moral, or praiseworthy. Having at last got rid oi 
the yellow boys, be bethought himself of returning to Ply¬ 
mouth, and of obtaining a berth as purser, if possible, in 
one of the many ships-of-war then lying in that port. When 
on his way down to Plymouth, lie became the fellow-travel¬ 
ler, in the stagc-coach, of a lady of a certain age , fair, fat, 
and forty, who was on a visit to a relative in the neighbour¬ 
hood of i ’ortsmoutli. As his manners and person were both 
agreeable, lie contrived to got into the good graces of the 
fair dame, who was yet ignorant of the “betters and tire 
worse” of matrimony. So much was the buxom damsel 
taken with her travelling companion, that she invited him 
to visit her at “ View Cottage,” about a mile from Plymouth. 
This invitation was willingly accepted of the visit was 
paid, the rccept ; on was most flattering, and, in the course of 
a fortnight, George was in possession of the charming Bliss 
Higgenbottom, with one thousand pounds for her portion. 
With this money and the wife, George contrived to spend a 
couple of months at a place near Exeter, as unhappily as 
possible. His wife was the daughter of a rich butcher in 
Whitechapel, and as unlike her husband in tastes, temper, 
and pursuits, as possible. She was, moreover, miserably 
addicted to the bottle, which, with the help of a sufficient 
quantity of Opium, brought her to the grave in the course 
of the t ime mentioned. As George, during this period, had 
lived upon the principal of his wife’s money, he was just, 
now where ho was before—ready to step on board ship, and 
lo piUi his fortune. Oil board ship, therefore, he went, and 
was immediately in the western seas, keeping a shaip look 
out after some privateers, which had been, for some tune 
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past, harassing onr traders, and making prizes of our mer- 
c antmcn. At this stage of his narrative, the hero of my 
tale used to get so animated, that I can still recall nearly 

least VCiy W01 dS WhiCh 1 haVG beard) 1 am Slu ' c > times at 

We had steered off and on for more than a month betwixt 
Demerara and St Domingo, all along the stretch of the Lce- 
vaid Islands. Our commander, Captain Broughton wa 
beginning to pet a little at our inactivity, and to thrust 
ie tobacco into his left instead of his right cheek—a sure 

mark that he was out of tune. At last a sail appeared on 
the horizon, which, from her rigKuur seemed nf „ l • 

aracter, and the orders were immediately issued to bear 

own upon her. As we neared, she hoisted British colours 
and slipped quietly across our bows ’ 

t ,2V: Bro,,shw • non ° ° f 

than I am a 

Upon findiuo that wTw„o , , ° d “ C1 ' 0SS 1,er bo "- 8 - 

aim instantly hoisted her own colours, and sent a broad.M 
right acrossoui - ouarter<j nu, ui nc a bioadside 

nest, and, for a full half-hour wo bowleT “ fi °° d ® ar ' 
had been on deck. When t ’ , ? away as if nU bell 

could see that we had disabled o^adver^iy by^sh V * 
away part of his rigeinc- «,„] t]l , ' . , aiy ’ shooting 

arm and board instantly Wc rusbe f ""'t! to 

but, in the desperate ^ furi ** 

every officer on board. ° There w/t? alm ° st 

rushed in upon us fore and ^ for tlie dare-devila 

Not a man, with’the exception mad ® saJ Avork of it. 
tenant, and the steward JL f myseIf > *bo first lieu- 

fieep soon obliterated thiSS ?££*£* * 
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was, indeed, an awful sight; and, expecting every moment 
to be put to some horrid death by the monsters, I leaped 
from the deck into the sea, and remember nothing more till 
I awoke, as I conceived, in a state of future punishment. 
But over me there hung a countenance with which I was too 


well acquainted ever to mistake it: it was that of Mary 
Walker, my first, and dearest, and never entirely forgotten 
love. Her father sat by, wrung his hands in absolute de¬ 
spair; and Mary's face was strangely altered—wan, shrunk, 
and full of extreme misery. I scarcely could credit my 
reuses, and was on the point of coming to some explanation, 
when a terrible tramping and bustle on board bespoke some 
approaching crisis. It was so. A British seventy-four was 
in the act of bearing straight down upon the crippled pri¬ 
vateer, and the scarcely less disabled Thunderer, and all on 
board was despair and distraction. Resistance was found 
to be out o the question; so, in ess than an hour, we were 
all conveyed safely on board o the Neptune—Captain 
Briggs commander. Wc wore immediately carried into 
Kingston, and landed, at our own desire—Mr Walker having 
satisfied Captain Briggs in regard to my discharge from His 
Majesty’s service.” 

The explanation of the whole matter was this:—Miss 
Walker, after her lover’s departure, became very disconso¬ 
late, and her health ultimately became very precarious. 


The more temperate air of Britain was recommended, and 
her fond father had sailed with her, with the view of plac¬ 
ing her somewhoro in Devonshire, with a near relative. He 
proposed to return for a season, to wind tip his affairs finally, 
which, of late, had not prospered, ami lo spend the re¬ 
mainder oi his days and tortuno in his nati\o land. They 
had only sailed twelve hours, when, after a desperate and 
unequal H rugglo, they were captured, and put Under hatches. 
During the desperato engagement which succeeded, the so 
quel explains itself They were ultimately landed in safety 
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at tho pier from which they had started, and all alent thn 

° n dT"T'i;L.: mdcrMrWaiitc, ' sro " f - <**> Lt 

--&SSS; f r 

ned. She lived to become the mother of two eMli-lnm 

c s r^L" h?r 

Wked, with his beloved wi^nd cUl ^T'ZvmT 

f^z^cz “ r 

blished himself in the wine tradf ** 

many years, in domestic peace and^appiness enTo^ 

»* and getting £ taJ^SUSS1..T ^ m t ' 

tcr remained with him uLmiricd L , ? 'f °T dau sli- 
him, in the dismmp nf o i -At last, death robbed 

loved Mary; and with hicM^ * yp ^ lua * over > of his bc- 

hc sought again the shores oT Ids’o^f £“S bl °, fighter, 
loved Dumfries hi<* nnf m t n Scotland—las be- 

M> daughter „! Brornhm ^TtTt Wllilst t,inin « *iffi 

mother Was still alive and an in™ r TT 1 thafc llis a S°d 

whieh he had himseif’inhabi'ted. Thorcst of t?° 

during the few yU-a^C'Zre ^t^ fOT 

inly protracted existence- n„,l ),• i blut few—of her Aorp- 

Eliza is now the mother of seven U -u " 0 an<1 affecti onate 
and beloved wife of the hnmhl lldren ’ and the virtuous 
Incidents.” bumble aai ™tor of these “ Family 
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HOME AND THE GIFSY MAID. 

I have been at school and college, I have read consider¬ 
ably in books, and have attended debating societies to 
satiety. Thus I have picked up a deal of what the world 
calls useful knowledge and worldly wisdom. But there is 
one branch of education to which I am more indebted than 
to any other whatever. I was born in the retired solitude 
of a mountain glen. I was myself alone amongst the moun¬ 
tains, with my mother and two old women, my relatives. 

I did not know, at the time, that I was any way peculiarly 
situated. I felt joyous and happy from morn to night; but 
the cause of all this happiness was no matter of inquiry. 
In fact, I never thought oi causes at all. I took nature as 
she appeared, and put no impertinent questions to her. 
There I lay by a little stream, which, after dancing gaily 
down a steep! and broken rock, became, all at once, a deep 
bumbling pool. There I lay, amidst the daisies and butter¬ 
cups of spring, on the green plot, listening to the song of a 
thousand throats, and marking the suspended trout, as it 
rose to the fly, or floated along in the watery sunshine. At 
intervals, I would stretch myself supine; and, with my [eyes 
half-closed, convert the clouds which covered in our little 
valley into what shapes and forms my fancy pleased. The 
wild bee passed in his hum; but I saw him not. The grass¬ 
hopper chirruped from the adjoining grass; but I marked 
not his form or bis locality. The buzz of insect life was in 
the air, and on the earth. I was not alone, and I felt it; 
my companions were the happy, the lively, the rejoicing, 
the exulting; and I partook of all their sentiments. I was, 
in fact, a unity lost in the midst of countless beings—a 
single throb in the great framework of animated nature. 
And, then, there were the woods which embanked and 
enclosed me all around. The oak, with its spread stole 
and broad leaf; the glorious birch, rising in pillows of 
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gi-ccn fragrance, and overtopping all; the hazel, in its less 
aspiring nature, peeping from betwixt the trees; ami the 
svect hawthorn, bestudding the brae, arrayed in a wedding 
suit of purest white. The tall ash-tree was there, and the 
rowan-tree, and the sloe-thorn, and the rasp-berry, and 
the biamble. The whole valley was iny own orchard; 
and I selected at pleasure, without check or restraint, the 
nut, the sloe, and the hind-berry. Upon the top of the 
tall ash, there I sat, withjthe mavis for my companion on 
one side, and the blackbird on the other. With all man¬ 
ner of birds I was familiar, from the pyat to the water- 
wagtail. The searching for nests was my sprint recrea- 
Won. from April tili Jtdy-I could tell at onto the Lite 
from the construction of its abode. The eggs of the lianot, 
goldfinch, yorlrng, laverock, robin, titling, thrush, and black- 
u-i were as familiar to me as the letters of the alphabet. 
And it I wandered but a mile and a-half up the <dc» I 
was in the midst of barrenness and solitude. The shen- 
herd loomed from the distant homon-the sheep roved 
along the stcep-the goats clung to the cliffs. There the 

nel f « e raven had tlleh ' ab0 ' 3,!; "“ d ««• tans their 
nests from the projecting rock, or the horizontal tree The 

heath was the nursery 0 f its wiM illmatei The 

a ound°n!e < ““ 1 whistIed - “ nd fluttered 

mound me. I was m the midst of their nesting-ground- 

cy seemed disposed to sacrifice me to their fears 
Overhead were the lofty peats of Quecnshcrrj-the 

™ ™ wbhh th ° *3—SIS 

its aDDroueli • «*n i e mmttrailed and deepened. I beheld 

gl tLi^ThedenS *'d s! ^ 

of a f„n JT, ami stood revealed in all the glory 

Z “toLyhld M, T‘ 01 ’’ a 

of the most tL T ’ • 1P , U 1 from strcams and gullets 

tfie most tiny dimensions large black and yellow trouts. 
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There they lay, amidst the wet spret, or on the velvet fringe 
of the streamlet, in all the glory of scale and fin. My soul 
leaped ill unison to their motions; and I absolutely danced 
in ecstasy. When I gained the mountain summit—O my 
God! what impressions I have had of beauty and sublimity! 
On the one band, the dark, southern range, ranging away 
eastward in barren magnitude; on the other, the green and 
softly-outlined Lead Hills, rounded into magnificence. Bo- 
fore me, and stretching far southward, tho distant CriQell, 
lumbering on the horizon; the sunny Solway, gleaming in 
light; tho Nith, winding and coqucting with its fertile 
bar lea and fruitful plains; tho Annan, a younger but scarcely 
less lovely sister, running its lateral course to tho same ulti¬ 
mate destiny, the nascent feeders of tho Clyde, Carschopc, 
and Dnrr, bursting from their mossy cradles into the wil¬ 
derness anmud them, rejoicing in i heir solitudes, and in their 
numerous and undisturbed inmates. (>h, what is education 
—the alphabet in all its combinations and significations— 
to this I When in after life I lmvo had occasion t o animate 
my public, addresses w ith simile, or to inspire them with 
sentiment— wIkmi at the desk, and with the pen in my hand, 

I have fished in my brain for metaphor or illustration—I 
have constantly recurred to my infant, my boyish home; to 
my native glen, mid woods, and streams, and dills, and 
mountains; and when 1 have once scaled myself on tho 

Oat-Oral g, or on a branch of the oak or Hie hitch, 1 feel 
myself quile al home. I can, indeed, call spirits, as 1 do 
now, from llio depths of imagination and feeling- I can 
OSCend in the : pirn] movements of that blue smoke, which 

lies so soft and si I by 1 m tween mo and tho opposite gvoon 

vmd. 1 can sympathise with those devout mid happy 
hearts, which, in simple female haUOimcuts, are now plying 
thO Wheel, or preparing the frugal repast Within. I SCO the 
domestic fowls, in I lidr sunny happiness, (lapping their wings 


in I ho dm ty corner of i 
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the echoes are awakened. There is but one world—one sin¬ 
less, son-owlcss, painless world—and this is it. Where tlien 

were the cares of the great world, which has absorbed this 

one? W here the jarrings of envy—the justlings of compe¬ 
tition—the dread of disappointment—the frenzy of hope_ 

the fever of love—the whole bevy of passions, which form 
the Corrievrecken of the heart! They were then, like 

Abraham’s posterity, in Abraham’s loins; they were possi- 
u itics, mere futurities—sleeping undisturbed and undis- 
urbing in the limbs of contingencies. Alas! that ever my 
soul awoke from this dream!-that ever, one fine sum¬ 
mer evening, I discovered that a change had come over my 
nature—that I had crept unknowingly into youth— that 
there was a soft delicious fire in my blood, which made me 
look beyond my humble cottage, with its aged inmates, for 

Sr n f°M an « I ! apphl 1 ess! 0h > the exquisite, the ecstatic 
deh ht of this first awakening into the manhood of feeliim J 

when the passion-flower is just opening—when the nerves 
Xn the hi’ W the i fUS i t timC ’ by thc sensibm «es of sex- 

comefoiTl PP f y Tr UldCd rotundities of the female foL, bo’ 
come, for the first time, an object of fearful, of indescribable 

lcm mg interest! I ask any one of my readers male 
and female, Was it not thus with you ? Did not vour firs* 
pmeptio„« of tho full compass of your nature com. upon 
y ou at once? Como, no blushing now-no slmltli,,—it L, 

? , 7 '- ,ICT ° r liM '» 1** »f i, to °a„y Z 

Vou thought that, in this respect, you wore singZ: W 

, that you see I have turned king’s evidence vou am 
conscious that what I aver is true* Here, then I fix m , 

“S tT " so ir hotty: a!1 on «■ - 5i? 

Iicfore tli^w : J? * WOrk > . CAre ’ troubles ’ anxieties; all 

,r. Was tbat Paradise from which I still pluck as on 

tins occasion, an apple or two, to refresh you and ! ’ “ * 
i on rn o v nlrtrifr _ j' ana me as wo 

J 7 o n 0 . Come, now, good-natured reader, and T will 
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tell you a tali’ or anecdote of this primeval state of my 
bciim. 

o 

In one of my early fishing excursions, I had the misfortune 
to lose myself in a dense fog or mist. I wandered on and on, not 
knowing well where I was (for it is well known that in such 
* ircumstances the most familiar objects assume a strange and 
unknown aspect), till at last I sat myself down on the brow of 
a peat-hag, not knowing well whether to cry or laugh at my 
wanderin, . Twice had I come upon a tethered horse, and 
1 wice upon a thom-tree with a solitary nest in it; so I found 
1 hat I was assuredly walking in a circle, the centre of which, 
lor anything that I could learn to the contrary, might very 
probably bo my own habitation. Whilst employed in listen¬ 
ing for the response of a mountain stream by which I might 
bo directed, as by an old acquaintance, to a more familiar 
locality, 1 thought I heard a kind of strange, unearthly 
noise, OOming from — I could not well tell by the car—what 
quarter. I listened again, and all was silent, and I began to 
t hink that the noise had proceeded from me bird or beast in 

my immediate m i hbourhood. Again, however, as I moved 
cautiously across tho moss, tho sound came upon mo moro 
di iinctly — it was manifestly tho sound of wailing and 
moaning, intermingled with much and hysterical sobbing. 
Vi hat could t Ids mean? Night was at hand, the mist, was ma¬ 
nifestly mingling with tho coming darkness, and here 1 was 
alone, ill tho pro once, seemingly, of some unearthly beim 

My head was full of fairies, and brownies, and suoli-likosu- 

pematuralsj and my heart, under such apprehensions, was ns 
that o;i i ho bird taken in a snare. II immediately occurred 
to mo that this must bo some demy fairy, employed in en¬ 
trapping mo into that unchristian brotherhood. Tho story 
of young “'.ram I .can, M which my mother had often repeated 
to me, occurred opportunely to augment my apprehensions 

and increase my agitation. 1 already felt as if mounted on 
a fairy alml—I WftB “ paw in;' the light clouds,” and shok- 
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ing my belled bridle over my native dwelling, without the 
power of returning to it. Whilst such meditations as these 
K K . lc i ame, the awful voice of wo was mani¬ 
festly approaching me; and I immediately took to my heels. 

TYith all convenient speed, according to the rules of terror.’' 
But, in endeavouring to increase the distance betwixt the 
object of my fears and myself, I ran immediately and di- 
lectly in upon it, and had all but fainted, as X saw imme¬ 
diately before me a small female figure running about, and 
ciying piteously. The form came upon my vision very in¬ 
distinctly, and induced me to reverse my steps, and set off 
in double swift time in a direction opposite to that in which 
I had advanced. To my utter horror and amazement, the 
‘thingme swiftly, and screaming at the top of its 
voice. This was indeed appalling, and I already felt as if I 
bad taken up my residence in the dark recesses of a fairy- 
mowe I ran and screamed, whilst it ran screaming too. 
through moss and pool, and sprot and heath; and there wc 
coumed it along startling the whaups and miresnipes with 
our music At .last I was fairly overcome, and threw my- 

11110 a P eat whilst my pursuer halted 
immediately over my person. Oh, I could have wished to 

C^reof M aled this momcut > somewhere near the 

reared and instantly^Iftema^James E^g^e Mhchd' 

b6tter kn0W ” ^ thG Ettlick Slle Plierd), 

tor and myself ^ fi* H ° Sg ’ ***** to ™cn- 

he ma, or wi' yc Tam, that ye're denied that gate into L 

£itlvtCvl , GC ‘ UP ' “■ ~ wharye 

1 U 1 in wi this bit pun- lassie.” 

heidt W ™ i th ° mC r time ’ Lad Cluilg t0 the s hep- 

Bpeak. *• d WaS eudeavoui ™& but unsuccessfully, to 
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u It ti a fairy! I exclaimed. “ O Jamie Ilogg, it’s a fairy! 
— hae naething to do wi't; it lias pursued me this hour 
past (not in reality above two minutes!); “nn 1 saw a 
great many more fairies up by yonder. 0 Jamie, dinna 
meddle wi’t; it’s uncanny, I’m sure.” 

Hereupon the fairy began to give utterance, in tones quite 
human, to a fearful statement, implying that she had been 
carried oft from Annan by some gipsies, and carried away 
by them to the wild hills; and that, about an hour ago, she 
had run away in the nest, nnd had fairly escaped, but be¬ 
came alarmed as the darkness approached, and had followed 
BOO, ns her only guide and protector in these wild hills. I 
<\mm»t tell how much I felt relieved by I his statement; and, 

as I 1 r ;m to gather up my members into a human chape, 

T saw plainly that my pursuer was a fine, well-thriven 
lassie, about ten or eleven years of age, and no unearthly 
fairy, as I had so lately believed. Ilogg laughed heartily at 
my mistake, telling me that I wad find tho lasses, by ail* 
by, muoklo waur than the fairies; nnd that, instead o’ riiinm 
awa frao them, I wad bo rinnin after them. At tho time 
whon these words were spoken, I did not rightly under¬ 
stand their meaning; but, rending them through the spec¬ 
tacles of future experience, I now understand them to the 
letter. 

dust, lis i his eonvemat ion was finished, a great, tall, 
lumbering, but most athletic fellow here down Upon us 

through tho mi t< At sight of him, the poor girl screamed 
piteously, ami clung to Ilogg, and hogged most Imploringly 
that, she should not bo given up to that “ terrible man. 11 
Hogg had juit thrOWll off his plaid, adjusted his stair, and 

put himself determinedly betwixt i he st ranger and the girl, 
when down eamr two hint her shepherds, attracted in all 
probability by tho noise, and guessing immediately that a 
bailie was about to ensue. AVhen the tinker saw that the 

Odtts were thus against him, he bent his OOtiVSO, as if he 
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had mistaken his way, in another direction, and was im¬ 
mediately lost - in obscurity. Home to my mother’s was 
tlris poor girl conducted by ITogg and me; and for three 
days and nights she partook of my home and board. Iler 
story was simple and consistent. She had been out pull¬ 
ing rashes, to make a rush-cap, in a wood adjoining to the 
town of Annan, when she was accosted by a woman, who 
was exceedingly kind to her, giving her some sugar-bools, 
and decoying her by fair words into the centre of the 
forest. There she found four or five men, with a great 
many women, children, asses, &e., employed in making 
spoons, pans, &c., at a fire lighted in the open air. The 
children immediately gathered around her, and endeavoured 
to engage her in some games, whilst the “ terrible man,” as 

. she always designated the chief of the gang, patted her on 
the cheek, and said, 

You must come along with me, and be my daughter."’ 

Meantime the whole party were in motion, and the poor 
child was tossed into a pannier, on the bade of an ass, and. 
being bound clown with cords, was carried all night long, she 
knew not whither. By daybreak she found herself on the 
banks of a mountain-stream, and no human habitation 
within view. In this station she bad remained for tlir ■ 
dajs, being always kindly used, but observing fearful 
scenes, and hearing dreadful expressions. At last, bei;m 
worn out with crying, and partly gained over by the com" 
panionship of her j L ev mates, she had assumed a more re¬ 
signed and contented appearance, in consequence of which 
she ceased to he watched with so much vigilance. Taking 
advantage, however, of the mist, and of the absence of the 
greater part of the women, she had edged into the stream 
along the almost dry channel of which she had ran, till she 

, „ of thc encampment, and had taken at once to the 
nil, without knowing whither she was flying. 1'ati uicd 

owever. at last, and terrified, she had even resolved to re- 
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trace, if possible, her steps, when the occurrence above men¬ 
tioned brought her refuge and safety. 

I shall never forget the scene which took place on the oc¬ 
casion of the restoration of this sweet girl to her parents, 
who were immediately informed by Hogg of the asylum 
which the poor wanderer had found. But, as every breast 
in which the genuine feelings of humanity arc implanted 
will im mediately conceive wlmt such a meeting must have 
been, I shall not attempt to describe it. Wo were all in 
t< ars, and the poor mother fainted outright, as she grasped 





bosom. 

I have lived long, and so has Jennie Paten, the now 
respected mother of a largo family, and the wife of honest 
Willie Paton, the best fisher and the best weaver in all An- 
liandale. When I take my annual excursions south, their 
house is my home, and a day’s fishing with Willie in the 
Annan is to mo a treat of no ordinary delight—Jennie 
welcomes us with her best, though, to bo sure, I occasion¬ 
ally rub her a little too hard, in reference to the circum¬ 
stance which made us first acquainted. 


Till', nrnm 



“ A Ijim ! regardless of their fate, 

Tito little victims play; 

No soiiso have they of ills to QOmO, 
No oaros beyond to-day." 


In pa ;;ing by eoaeli to Cheltenham, in Ihe \ i 111 11 i 1 
dined with a very agreeable fellow at Carlisle. It so luip- 

Iidled that, in the course of t.vernation, I discovered that 

ho Was a class-fellow of mine, some forty five years ago. 
I In I, \yr had been separated over since; nor was iheio a 
single feature by which I could recognise his countenance, 
lie wore a wig, was sallow, withered, and almost emaciated; 
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whereas Charles M'Miudo, the boy of my acquaintance, 
was a chubby, 'rosy imp, with a heart as light as a feather, 
and feet as swift as a roc. Nevertheless, if I did not recog¬ 
nise him, he soon discovered me: the change upon my per- 
gjsonjbcing less remarkable, as I had never left my own coun¬ 
try, nor been any way exposed to extreme climate, cither of 
mat or cold. lie having some busiucss to transact in Lon- 
don, as I had in Cheltenham, we agreed, before parting, and 
whilst the guard was blowing his horn, to rendezvous, on 
my return, at Liverpool, and to proceed north in companv 
mth each other. Accordingly, at the appointed day and 
hour, we met; ordered a private room and a comfortable 
dinner at the Saddle, a bottle of good old port, and a strict 
«ateh upon all intrusion. What a night we had of it' 
All the scenes of our youth rose into review, and, as glass 
after glass, and perhaps bottle after bottle, disappeared 

"T Cd ’, T, toa!!inations *'«1, our mcluo ict 

17 mb 7,“ 7'"' ‘“'at last « aU but embraced 

’ S 1 “ ndS fi ° m tin ’° t0 time . M the toast 

[i|| some °} d remembrance, some school companion 

Zs ZTZ ' ? Z 7“ tWelV ° 0f " s in 

Job s friends), to think or to speak of the fate of the rest 

sooner7I bad S °" e *° Jam “ a . Ilad Perished,' 

wealth , ; “ or in possession of competence o,’ 
wealth, two had been mined by dissipated companv at 

co egc, bad enlisted, and perished at Waterloo- onc linl 

17 Id dZ S T°? at Siorra but M ^ * 

ast, and died. In short, the roll-call was mournful—wo 
were ° f “ w class ’ ils fi llost > it® shadow; but wo 

sooii we fo,g„t the mournful recoliectioi. which woTd Ivc 
d “ ,on **» “ "P“ » though the mazes of 2 rnly 
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lined discourse. At last our enthusiasm began somewhat 
to subside; we onleivil tumblers and hot water, with the 
iiOir.^sfuy accompaniments, drew in the table closer to the 
fire, for it was the month of November, and agreed each to 
gu e 11 ic narrative of Ins own life and experience. My talc 
■n as soon told, nor would it be any way interesting to the 
reader to hear it. I had been a home-bird, and had at¬ 
tained, without much adventure or difficulty, a rcspcctablo 
position, in society; but my old companion had been tossed 
about in the world, as he expressed it, like a quid of hay 
in the throat of a cow; and I shall endeavour to put the 


j ruder in 


P l ion of the outline of what Charles M l Murdo 


that night, betwixt the hours of seven and eleven, related 
to me in largo detail. 

Mp You know,” raid he, “my debut: I was sent out to 
Jamaica by Mr Wnhon, a rich planter, to net as clerk on 
Ids plantations —in Other words, to keep a large and terrible 
Whip in constant employ. Our voyage was tempestuous; I 

frequently felt as if the ship, in her lurches into the trough 
of the sea, would neve r rooscend, but would go down head 

foremost to the bottom of the Atlantic. Hut our captain 
v i a skilful Kcanian, kept bis men in heart, had his orders 
prompt ly obeyed, and we went lowed the storm. Landing 

at Kingston, I wnfl received in, what was termed, a ware¬ 
house by an overseer! who, after reading Mr Watson's 

letter, cur ed mo as a supernumerary, and said I might go 
where I liked, but I could not he there; they had too many 
< f my Sort already. Watson lie called an old .superannuated 
fool, who was drlenniuod, seemingly, o» ruin the estate by 
the men' expense of Working it. In a little, however, the 
t lorni blew over. Having drunk pretty deeply from a 

tumbler of rum and water at least ho 1h* called it, though 
for my part 1 never could discover any trace ol the water, 
and think this clement might easily bftYe prove d an alibi in 
any court of justice ho made me partake ol his beverage, 
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sod tumble into a corner of a counting-room, beyond a 
number of chair.?, desks, and old lodgers* My bed was nono 
of the best, but the weather was exceedingly warm, and I 
contrived to sleep pretty soundly till morning. Next day 
I was roused betimes by a black slave, naked to the middle, 
and instructed in my day’s work. I was to join some four 


;.vc slave-drivers at a common rendezvous, and with 
them to march a-ticld, suitably provided for my task. X 
the poor slaves hard at work—digging the soil, and 
planting slips of cane, under a most oppressive sun; I saw, 
likewise, my hardened and inhuman associates applying the 
scourge to mothers with children at the breast, to the old, 
and to the infirm. I could not stand it; my heart sank 
within me. Oh, how I sighed for my own native land, with 
all its advantages and endearments .’—and how I cursed my 
ambition, that had been kindled at the wheels of the chariot 

id Mr Y atsou, who, though born poor as I was, had realised 
an immense fortune in Jamaica ! ” 

Hereupon lie burst out into an eulogy on Britain, and the 
administration which had given liberty to the slaves, and 
at the same time remunerated the unhallowed proprietors; 
but, alter a short pause, during which I expressed my 

-E** tbc sequel of his story, he proceeded:— 

' ell, custom will reconcile one to anything. You will 
scarcely believe me when I tell you that, though shy at first 
ami backward m the active discharge of my duty, I came 

J, „. res J' d 11 “* a nia ttcr of course, and to imagine 
that the poor blades did not feel as I did, or experience the 

2? "t ,Ch an inflicti0n W0uld havc occasioned to my- 
wfn., ,1 .*"? , 0DC Jay ChaSti3in S • folk", Who absolutely 

h w «V 1 ° , ab °’w °? t,1C SCOrc 0f ^disposition, which I 
or believed to be put on, when a little child, of the 

‘“I- 1 ’ C . aiuc * t0 and, with a look of perfect 
nature and bimpbcxty, said— 

*’ ’Ah, massa, jou no have father— 


you never know father 
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' y'" l 110 Mack man’s boy—you no born at all. nmssa—you 

Jr 

made of stone— j-ou have no pity for poor black boy’s pal’ 
IJic speech struck me exceedingly. I immediately or¬ 
dered the father into the sick-house, and, patting the boy 
on the head, said ho was a good, kind-hearted boy, and I 
would look aftCi him for this. All this was repeated at 
l.« ad quarters, and I was represented as neglecting my duty, 
and conniving at the idle and the dissolute amongst t lie 
slaves} and being summoned into the overseer’s presence, I 

was examined, confessed the truth, and was immediately 
dismissed the estate. 

“Where was I to (urn?—Without a character, no other 
plantation would admit my services. The heavens over my 
head were iron, the earth was brass. I could get no employ¬ 
ment, and to beg I was ashamed. I wandered down to the 
sea-shore, and in my excursion met with several ladies and 
gentlemen, riding on beautiful chargers, talking and laugh¬ 
ing loudly all (ho while—and I wished to bo one of them. 
It was this stimulus which had sot 1110 in motion, made ino 
(ltbss the Atlantic, and submit to great indignities—and yet 
here I was, an outcast loss valuable than the wrecks which 
Ihied 1 lie hay. No one 0 f the various cavalcades took 1 I 10 
least notice of me; and I seated myself, at last, Oil a rock, 
and hogan to plunge little water-worn pebbles into the 

sun 'III bay, A Her a considerable interval of most poignant 
despair, the 1 i t tie blaolc boy made his appearance, and told mo 
that ho had just heard of my dismissal, and that his father 
\\ i; lied to SCO mo in the hospital. I went with the boy half- 
st 11 pi fieri, and almost unconscious of either mot ive or motion. 
The poor, grateful creaturo wished me to take some money, 

which ho had accumulated by hia Sabbath afternoon indus¬ 
try; but I refused it at once, though l did so with tears of 
gratitude in my eyes. lie then informed mo that he had 
formerly slaved on an adjoining plantation, and that his 
former master was of a more kindly disposition than the 
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present one. lie had just heard of tlic death of one of his 
clerks, and 1 , if I would present myself immediately, ere tho 
next fleet should ai ; ive with a fresh supply of slave-drivers, 
he had no doubt hut, from my appearance, and my good 
hand of writing, I might find employment. I took the 
honest creature’s advice; and, accompanied by little Ebony, 
made the best of my way to Hillside plantation, about a 
mile and a-half from Kingston. Tho kind-hearted boy 
before me, and, chancing to meet Mr Ferguson, the pro¬ 
prietor of Hillside estate, he threw himself on his kmes 1 e 
fore him, in the most imploring manner:— 

“ ‘ Young gentleman dismissed; but he no ill—lie kind to 

poor father—he vciy kind to black man when sick. Ma i 
know poor Gabby.’ 


rae the boy had risen from his knees, I had presented 
myself to Mr Ferguson, and told my own story precisely as 
it stood. Luckily for me, Mr Ferguson and my former em¬ 
ployer were upon the worst terms possible; so I found no 
difficulty in getting a temporary appointment on trial. It is 
said somewhere that despotism is the best of all governments 
wto the despot is „ g „„ d m „„. This is tn& v„ili,'d i„ 
these islands. Nothing can dilfer more than docs the usage 
of the slaves in different plantations. The overseer, Mr 
Handy, on Watson’s plantation, he whom I had just left, 
was a brutal person, almost constantly under the excite¬ 
ment or reaction of rum, and his slaves were constantly 
eaten and ill used in every way; whereas tho Hillside 
slaves were allowed all possible indulgences, and really 
seemed quite happy. They used to go about, on the fi, 
Jamaica evenings, singing, dancing, and j-laving upon in¬ 
struments, visiting and returning visits, and enjoying all 
the happiness of which their state was susceptible. I lived 

2T-- th , 1S plantation > and was handsomely paid as a 

, 1 now > for , the first time > began to think of accunm- 

atmg money, with the view of purchase or partnership 
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But. mi incident occured to me at this stage of my fortunes 
Which cave them an unforeseen turn. I was kidnapped, 
whilst walking on the sea-shore, rather late one evening, 
and immediately carried on hoard a vessel, which sailed cro 
morning. This had been done, as I afterwards understood, 
under the direction of Handy; who, having heard of my good 
fortune and prosperity, persuaded a brother of his, who 
traded to Iludsons Bay, in the fur trade, to carry me there, 
•'nd keep me out of his sight. ITc could not bear to think 
that I might possibly one day come to effeot an establish¬ 
ment in his immediate neighbourhood. Captain Handy 
waa a cruel, despotic, weatherbeaten picco of mortality; 
lie carried me in a few months to Hudson's Bay, and had 
ino introduced into a great house in the fur trade. In 
vain, when I got ashore, did I remonstrate ncainst the 

violence which had boon used in regard to me; I was im- 
inediately clothed in Warm garments, armed with a musket) 
and marched overland, along with about ten or twelve 


rnpprr-fan d Indians, towards the upper lakes of the St 

Lawrence. Our ultimate destination was Lake Superior. 

There wo were oom missioned to trade with the Indians, 
OXChailging muskets, spirits, mid various kinds of cut¬ 
lery, (dr fur i kins. There wuS a small settlement in the 


cent.re of the lake, but; theie were not sulHeient provisions 
tor the ndditinnal numbers during winter; so wo were ex- 
1 »c m * 1 1 m I lo return on land to t ho soil lenient on 11 udson'a 1 day 

ore the winter set in. But tills year the American winter 

commenced • , month earlier than usual, and wiili unpreee 
dented severity* AVi' lmd nothing blit One logdlOUBO to ac¬ 
commodate Upward* of thirty people; but this erection was 
Of Considerable extent, and leaned again. I several growing 
trees. Our ait uni ion became immediately all hut desperate. 

Voii osn have no idea of an American winter in such lati 


tudeM. 11 (Hereupon I stirred the lire, and helped myself l<> 
a ghHB of toddy.) "The snow comes on at once, and tho 
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atmosphere is so loaded and thickened with drift, tli.it y a 
may cut it into cubes with a knife. And then the anon 
which in a few hours accumulates ovor your dwelling to the 
very roof, penetrates everywhere through your \ den orcc- 

ti.ni. In spite of a blazing hearth, you are shiveringalmo ; 

in the midst of the flame. The horrors of that winter I can 
ne\ei forget; we were, long ere New Year’s y, rodn 1 
to our daily shifts for our daily food. Hocl it not been t r 
our Indian friends, we should have perished of hunger to a 
man; but their skill in archery and even in ball-shot tii g 

is altogether incredible. Nothing borne on wings over • r 

heads escaped them. The bow was lifted immediately to 
the eye, the arrow was pointed, and followed for a small 
space the course of the bird; it flew, but apparently not 
straight for the object, but greatly in advance of it; but ere 
it had gained its utmost ascent, the winged and the feathered 
objects had crossed on their courses, and the prey fell im¬ 
mediately, transfixed by the arrow. We broko the ice too 
of the lake, which was often three feet in thickness,’and! 
with bait prepared by the Indians, of the seeds of trees dc- 
eoyed occasionally sonic half-starved fish to our lines But 
»-.t . all appliances and me™ to boot, v» became , Jfi 
skeletons; several died of various complaints, oil brought 
y cold, and spare as well as unwholesome diet. 01, w hat 
would then have given fora dinner stab as wo 

, c r . lls day! not to fatigue you with exolamations 

* i ^ " T " / ^ ^ ^ ^ 111111 to you must scorn 

, m 16 Wmt6r eavc way at las*, and its departure 

was agreeab y unexpected with its approach; the thaw came 

proach 1 0 1 V ** ^ its average ap- 

Montrc > l° tin n “ their ultimato destination, 

“ PMty W mo b01 “«' »IT. along with (be ski „ s> f„ r Mr 
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Syme’s warehouse, at Montreal. Here I met with a friend, 
in a cousin of my mother. He immediately took me into 
his warehouse. 

“By this time I was sufficiently tired of a movme life- 

" ' O / 

like the rolling stone of the proverb, I had gathered no fog 
—‘ movebam, sed nil xiromovebam? I was very happy, there¬ 
fore, when Mr Syme proposed my remaining at least some 
time with him in the capacity mentioned. Montreal, as 
everybody knows, is situated upon an island in the St Law¬ 
rence, and few places could be more advantageous for trade, 
or more picturesque in appearance. In the centre of the 
island there rises a beautiful eminence, still covered with 
trees of the primeval American forests; and towards the 
eastern skies lies the town itself, upper and lower, adorned 
with public buildings, and presenting, as you approach it, a 
very prepossessing aspect. Mr Syme had a warehouse, at a 
place called Chine, about eight miles up, and immediately 
upon the river, i Here the furs were shipped for Europe, 
and i Sritain iii particular, and here it was my duty to re¬ 
main, except on Sundays, when constantly dined with 
my kind relative. Mr Syme had an only daughter, two 
sons having died, and the mother likewise, whilst being de¬ 
livered of the last. This daughter was now a young woman 
of nineteen, and suflB.cien.tly handsome for matrimony, con¬ 
sidering that she was to inherit her father’s wealth and busi¬ 
ness, which was itself a mine of gain. Her father, who in 
many respects was a kindhearted and a prudent man, was 
as obstinate as an old oak-trunk when ho took it into his 
head to be so. Most people have sorao weak side or other 
—and this was his. lie had determined, from the time 
when Samuel Horseman, the rich merchant (the richest, it 
was supposed, in the island), had rocked his Nancy in the 
cradle) and had suffered himself to be scorned with the child, 
that Nancy should one day or other be Mrs Horseman; 
and that thus, by the union of their families and their for- 
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tunes, there should not be a firm in J i utreal that would 

once bo spoken of in the some day with Ilmvcnan, Syme, 
&Co. This idea hod grown with the growth of tho child' 
and had strengthened with her strength —it was neve r 
twenty-four hours out of his head. But, one dreadfhl after¬ 
noon, Horseman arrived from Quebec * ith a little pretty 
French milliner, whom he had married. This was dea th U i 
byme s plans and prospects, and so he set immediately about 
cutting Horseman, and looking out for somo other advan- 
tageous way of disposing of his article, which had now scon 
some fourteen summers. But before he could settle u, , 
any particular individual, he was relieved from his disap¬ 
pointment, and restored to his intercourse with Horeeman 
y a gallant serjeant, who claimed Mrs Horseman as his 
lawful and married wife; in foot, there were several cS 

X by this 0, t° ^ ^ ? 00d ^ a huadred to Horseman, 

would L, wiZly^'cT^t- 0 ' “■ 1 .. r ;. . 

ovory over the Full, of MW Syme toon ..Ul, “ 

o ^ C ,’‘I 3 imeht ° rt ° undereta »'' L ,.! " 

ther when she became a bride, she shoid be exalte' , l.' 
the honours and privileges of Mtb Horseman. * 

is iT tW °- lk “ said ’ llt a ^gain-making; but that 

by her on, 

disliked Horseman L , ) nscmenfc; s,10 > of course, 
and bandylegged" but her c »*i . ® c ’ snuffy, 

I'ortunities, * «. ta- 

stato when the fiicml now addroning you u, Ido'hi'° 

>,ot long before I ““ * » «• 

cool, other. I do not know how it wnfT ... t: "" 1 

tieally in love—perham p ; . . was—I was not roman- 

'! • it is not in my nature; but I was 

120 
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willing to hear the poor girl’s story, and to mingle tears with 
hers. We never talked of love; but yet, somehow or othet', 
it made an inroad upon the debateablc territory on both 
sides, till wo felt that we were assuredly over head and cars, 
from tl ic circumstance that, like Darby and Joan, 4 we were 
ever uneasy asunder/ The father began to smell a rat, as 
they say—at least you and I have often said whilst at school 
—and he was in a furious passion, threatened dismissal to 
me and imprisonment to Nancy. In the meantime, death, 
in the shape of an ague, carried Horseman beyond the reach 
of matrimony—lie went to that land where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage; and I became every day 
more and more useful to my employer. It was manifest to 
all that his heart had now softened, and that he had come 
to see the utter folly of human schemes when controverted 
by the decrees of Heaven. One day ho was up at Ohine, 
seeing some furs shipped for London; when in passing from 
the Shore to the ship, lie slipped a foot and fell into the 
w ator. There was no one who observed this but myself, as 
all the men were busily engaged. I immediately plunged 
headlong into tho somewhat rapid stream. Ho was not to 
be found. The current had borne him downwards, and a 


water (h*g, which was kept on purpose on board, was in the 

act, as I perceived, of dragging the body ashore. I assisted 
111.- animal, and got tho credit of saving my friend. 

“I nood not delay you longer. I married Mr Symo’s 
daughter, and sucooeded, at his death, to tho whole concern, 
v\ hirli I have just wound up; and, having left my wife and 

: 111 only daughter in London, I am on my way to Visit, by 

, mpii e, my aged mother, who still lives in the pi nee of my 

birth, and to purchase, if possible, a property in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, there b> spend, ill peace, and alleet ion, and do- 
jjjp In* |u\»\ tlx' rveiilDg of my day:'. \\ ill you go with an 

to Lastcaini 1 

i agreed. We drove up tho glen, by Oroalehnpelj and 
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my friend wns nil absence, and inward rumination, an I 
nntici] m.'il ddi-ht. Hut i In- footsteps of death were 
on the threshold. His aged parent was still alh | 
sensible, but manifestly fast going. She was made 
sensible that her Ion- lost Charlie, who had been so 
find to her in her old age, was bofore her. She tried 
to stretch foul, her withered arm, but it was scathed 
by death. She received the last embrace of her ton 

“fc p' 0 '"" 1 ""* «■ I" ' • ami foil 
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T HE POOR SOnOLA 11 


Reader, if ever thou hast been in “Babylon the Great,'’ 
or, in other words, in the overgrown metropolis of the 
southern portion of these kingdoms, peradventure you have 
observed melancholy-looking men, their countenances tinged 
with the “pale cast of thought,” in suits of well-worn black, 
“a world too wide,” creeping, edging, or shuffling along the 
streets, each belike with a bundle of papers peering from 
his pocket. In nine cases out of ten, these neglected-look¬ 
ing men are the poor scholars who instruct or amuse the 
world. \<>u may also find them, with anxiety in their 
eyes, and hunger sitting at homo upon their cheeks, wan¬ 
dering in the most secluded corners of the parks, enjoying, 
1>y way of a substitute for dinner, the apology which the 
air in the parks offers for tiro pure and unadulterated 
breath of heaven. Daily, too, they may be seen in the 
library of the Museum, poring over an old volume, and 
Concealing thoir shoes beneath the table, lest they should 
prate” of tho scholar’s “whereabouts,” and ask of the 
venerable volume, “Are you or wo oldest?” Or you may 
find them in the corner of some obscure coffee-house, poring 

intently over tllO periodicals of the day, at intervals slowly 

i ipping and rainoing t ho cup of coffee and half slice of bread 
before them. But, in speaking of poor scholars generally, 

I keep you from tho talc of our Poor Scholar. 

You have heard of Longtown, which is a neat, respect 
able-loolcing, and remarkably olean littlotown in Cumber¬ 
land, on the banks of the E k, near to what is called Sol¬ 
way Moss, and sometimes spoken of as the first or last 
town in Mnghuid, in the same manner as Coldstream IS 
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mentioned as the first or Inst town in Scotland. Well 
there dwelt in Longtown a respectable widow, named 
usgrave. She derived an income of about eighty pounds 
a-ycar^rom a property that had been bequeathed to her 

Bo J ' e ' , In<ll<!s - Sllc liad an only son, whoso name was 

n|l , wh °- ofler a respectable education in his native 

n ferllk H ft “ T”*" “ mc,IicaI Practitioner 

irji, but, before he had taken out all the necessary 
tickets, and before he had obtained the diploma or qualifi 
cation which was to enable him to use the word “ su^con ” 
after his name, something went wrong about the property 

her ren^ft beqUeathed t0 ^ raother in the West Indies^ 
er remittances ceased, and, after a tedious Lawsuit it was’ 
swallowed up altogether. ’ 11 ^ as 

mfcfo!w n! ^ P0 ! erty ~ in utter destitution. The 

mourned, ancl dS^anT rX^Ii ^ dr0 ° Ped ’ P “ ed » 

twenty, was left without moneyId SuTfn^l 

talents* however ]i*j j nvnifni ±1 i* ^ ^ 

n ' naa ex citcd the notice of Severn! nf +ii« 

professors under whom he had studied■ J t u 

in hTf!; ° f ^ Is circuins tanccs, and feeling an interest 
m h s fate > cabled him to take out his certifwl 
member of the College of Surgeons CQte as a 

lie now, with high hones” i,,.] t „„ i . 

Pocket, commenced practice ast’ If ” Say ' *. Iow 

small village on the Borders • Tf sur £ eon in a 

A surgeon in a country village, and espSy Tf* 

is generally the worst paid man in ? ? J T g one ’ 

poverty and the necessity of o 111(3 war bctweeu 

ceases. The clerffvmin l i ‘ PPearmg respectable never 

a certain ^ 

sideriug £ aTOcation t SEft a ":’ ^ “ »“*. — 

“ daily bread.” Such a nravcv b , c,lovolcrice . pray for 

1 a Piaj er would be something akin to 
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a. gravedigger’s for an east wind or a “green Christmas,” 
which, as the adage hath it, “ maketh a fat ldrkyard.” 

Ivow, Robert Musgrave was a young man, possessed not 
only of what may be called talent, but, what is moie, of 
strong and ardent genius; while, young as he was, his pro¬ 
fessional skill would have done honour to a court physician. 
But, buried in the obscurity of a poor and secluded village, 
struggling between gentility and penury, shut out from all 
society congenial to his taste, education, and former habits, 
lie became heartless and callous, if not slovenly; and, even¬ 
tually, he sank into a sceptic from the force of appearance . 
For, be assured, gentle reader, if yc will study mankind 
closely, and examine into their outgoings and their incom¬ 
ings, and think of the why for every wherqfore^ ye will find 
that the reasoning of a shabby coat produces more converts 

to everyday free-thinking or infidelity, than the philosophy 
< f Ilobbos, the rhetoric of Shaftesbury, the wit of Voltaire, 
the sophistry of llmm\ and the blackguard ribaldry of 

Paine* united. The neighbouring fanners admitted Doctor 
Musgrave, as they called him, to bo clever; but they de¬ 
spised his poverty, and invited him to their tables only 
for amusement. Deprived of books, and without society, 
while his temperament was framed for both, and feeling 
himself slighted, lie gradually lost his respectability, ami 

became a tippler, if not a drunkard. 

I s 1 mil here follow out a portion of his history, in a oon- 

vorsation which ho had with a Cumberland farmer, one 
peter Liddell, whom ho mot in London about three yoai 

f|rr he had left hifl country praotico on the Borders:— 

“TllO longer I remained in- Said lie, “my situation 

became tho more painful. I felt I was becoming somothing 
It than the equal of society I despised. 1 iouud that I 
had gradually sunk into the odious vice of drunkenness: 
that. 1 was the companion only of the ignorant and the 

worthless; and poverty, eternal poverty and obscurity, were 
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f ^‘ appeared before me. But the dormant ambition of 
'03 ood, the dreams that delighted my early years, did not 
M ao 3 orsakc me. I had long determined to leave the 
village, and try my fortune in tho world; but want of 
means prevented me. I resolved to tear adversity by the 
licard, and face every obstacle. With difficulty I gathered 
in as many debts as enabled mo to proceed to Newcastle, 

, f J? ke ° paflSa ? e t0 Lo,ldon > where I arrived on the first 

in 2? W l t ^° Ut fnendS} and aImost without money- 

fact, with not five shillings in my pocket.” 

oor fellow!” said Peter; and they wore sitting to-c- 
thcr m a tavern in Fleet Street, which is called a °nort°h 

fo ; Bo,cr ™ ta 

tarem m °” lI * 6 £trcot > thcy into the 

r , mr , ,° at ' C MUs ' ond the “ «M familiar 

si-h added °m h ™ ■ adicd P ° ter; aml ’ with « £0rt of 

1. °lf of the . t'. T “ rral,y we " soid the one 
Juif Of the world doesna know how the other live, Tt 

" o.dd take planning to lay out those five shillings." ' 

It ccitamly did,’ said the scholar. “You are aware 

what some called my religion or Z? piCJudlce ^iust 
exceedingly limited IntZ T ^ my n ° relision > was 
principles of “S I L ?!’ *** * PerSCCUted man > for 

disdaining to accommodate mv l.iMt. . / S / and 

their rrlo, *i, 0 . ^ abits and conversation to 

made to me bccamp mni-Jfr v ni ’ and t lc Payments 

fair to Com ^ “ than my prai - ;iw - 1 >>“<1° 

theeftry ■ and would * reprC£entatlv © °f Shakspero’s apo- 

^ Bt, ‘ ,,,C ° nc - lloIf » f W 

in paper. On sencW ! 0Xpcn !f of "rapping the powders 
lad my own accent?, i °” V ‘ UoSe I have 

my success was not T li ''. rQm S as snuff-paper; and, though 

’ 1 P “ tlra “ 8 regi,r<M paying me as throwing money 
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away, or as an unnecessary charity; and never did the pay¬ 
ments, taking one year with another, exceed thirty pounds.” 

“Poor fellow! do ye really say so?” responded Peter; 
“thirty pounds a-year!—and was that a? And was ye 
really not an atheist or a deist, doctor, as the people gied 
ye out to be ? ” 

“ Whatever I and the mass of mankind arc in our prac¬ 
tice, Mr Liddell,” he replied, “I am neither, when the small 
still voice of conscience speaks.” 

“ Gic’s your hand—gie’s your hand, doctor,” cried Peter; 
“1 ask your pardon for onything I ever thought or said re- 
specting ye, as sincerely as ever man did* Conscience is, as 
vc say, a sma still voice; but I doubt it is one that many 
will hoar nboon the sough o’ friends at a death-bed, the 
thunders o’ the day o’judgment, and the roaring and rag¬ 
ing o’ the bottomless pit. But yo say that ye had barely 
five shillings in your pocket v lien ye arrived in London here. 
11 o w, in a’ the world, did ye manage to lay it out V 
“ Sixpence,” replied the scholar, “went in treating the 
captain to a glass of grog, when wo came on shore, includ¬ 
ing one for myself.” 

“That was very foolishly spent, however,” interrupted 

Peter. 

“And it being night whon WO landed, “added the doc¬ 
tor, “ another shilling was spent in the public hou e for a 

bod.” 

4 \ bed! ’ exclaimed our Cumberland farmer. “Man,had 
yo not the gumption to sleep nboord, orgio tho captain the 
hint, after treating him wi f the glass. That was eightcen- 

] lenee clean thrown aw a."; and only left ye vvi’ three-and sax 

ponce. Poor soul! what did yo do?” 

“ I’eg inning (o relied in tho morning, ’ said lie other, 

‘•that 11 1 roo-and-sixpencG was not an inexhaustible sum, l 
agreed to pass ovoi tho vei*j useful ceremony of a break 

last ; ami, hi rolling about, planning what to do, and mar veil- 
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iii£ at all I saw—after narrowly escaping being jostled to 
pieces, as I moved slowly from street to street, while every 
soul in the great city appeared to be walking for a wager 
but myself—towards three o’clock I dined in an eating- 
house, foi sixpence, by the side of a coallieaver. The after¬ 
noon was also passed in dreamy wandering. After night¬ 
fall, I became dispirited and fatigued. I was still unable 
to form any definite plan of proceeding, and I more than 
once asked myself what I had come to London to do.'’ 

‘‘Poor man! I doubt there are too many like ye,” said 
Peter. 

I was satiated with the busy variety of the scene ” ho 
continued; “the very changes became as sameness, ami I 
longed only for a place where I might lie down and rest. 

I obtained a lodging for the night, in a suspicious-looking 

ly on the follow¬ 
ing morning, my second day in London was spent as the 

st had been, and at the same expense, save a penny-for 

evu • a ay , < ^ nner cos ^ me Imt fivepence. My two 
- idlings and a penny were now sacred, and I feared to in¬ 
cur e expense of a night’s lodgings. I was passing what 

f be Covent Garden. Crowd, wc re pr^Tg 
in to the thea re. I stood and ran my eyes over the play? 

6 KembleI Cook®I Bannister I Sid- 

Ions. The temptation was irresistible.” 

“ ied Pete ; “ what * the mischief do ye 
mean? I see naethmg irresistible in the case unless L 
mean to teU me that ye are a bom fool J 

ourh^en «r Mel ?°° k ; “ d I” Proceeded 

r x } same boards, and on the same ni<dit t T 

w ortu? // yself transported t0 E] y sium 1 I looked for the 

s&S T 

ling galler^fand ^ d J^ wed the stream <* the two-shil- 
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M Good gracious !” exclaimed the farmer, raising his hands, 
“did ever man in Ins rig]it judgment hear the like o' that? 

yo re no to be pitied! I wonder ye diilna think o’ buy¬ 
ing a strait-jacket!—ye was fitter for it than a play-house. 
Doctor, I didna think ye had been such an idiot. Tint I 
must say that some mothers bring fools into the world after 
a’. ] )id ye really no turn back again?—or what did ye do 

wi 1 your last penny? It would be thrown away as wisely 
as the two shillings, I reckon.” 

“I plead guilty,” said Robert; “I acted as a fool, but 
bore the consequence like a philosopher. My last shilling 
had disappeared. The performance proceeded—I was de¬ 
lighted, enraptured, overwhelmed. The curtain dropped. 
The house was crowded to suffocation—-my throat was 
parched —and with my last penny—(keep your seat, Mr 
Liddell)—with my last penny I bought an orange from a 
fruit-seller in the gallery. The second pieco was concluded. 
The human mass moved every one to the tavern or their 
homes, a supper and a pillow, and I — I alone of the thou- 
panda - went, forth penniless into the streets, hungry, shiver¬ 
ing, and fatigued, to wander will out hope I” 

“ And served yo right,” said 1 Vtcr. “ I dinna pity yc, sir. 
No, no; after that, I’m dono wi’ ye. But how did ye get 
through the night?” 

The day dawned,” resumed Robert Musgravc, “and I 
was still wandering—fainting, trembling, cold, and be¬ 
numbed. I lin.il long had :;umo pretensions to literature. I 
was 1 h ii n in (lie mid,at of poetry. It Bang around mo from 
the deathless voices of my native Imk, hymning to its green 
woods and its massy crags. It looked down upon me from 
the thunder belted brows <>(* my nat ivo mountains, and drew 
my soul upwards to itself. It grew with my growth, it be¬ 
came ft part of my being,, and, in the midst of my debase¬ 
ment, it parted not from mo.” 

“Ruinous! famous 1—drat, ye’re an orator, doctorI” cried 
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thrusting them back again, I ventured into one; and. after 
a few words awkwardly expressed, holding the manuscripts 
in my hands, < made known my business. The gentleman, 
without looking at my productions, but not without look¬ 
ing at me, said his hands were full, and hurried back to his 
desk I called on six others; and though my reception with 
some was more courteous, my success was the same. I ap¬ 
plied to the eighth and last. A glimmering of hope returned 
with the first glance of his countenance. It was not what 
every one would term inviting; but genuine feeling glowed 
through a garb of roughness. He received me with polite¬ 
ness, looked over my papers, delicately asked me a few 
questions, which I neither knew how to answer nor how 
to evade; ho hinted his fears that I had written on sub¬ 
jects which were not exactly in demand in the market, and, 
in conclusion, requested mo to leave the manuscripts, and 
call on him on the following morning. I again went into 
l lie streets, to hold battle with hunger and anticipation. 
For several hours, hope and hope’s fond dreams bore mo 

upj but towards evening, and throughout the night, the 
wind blew cold and wildly, the rain fell unceasingly. I was 
drenched and almost motionless, and but for the interference 


of the patrols, I would fain have lain down to sleep, beneath 

I hr ruviT of a passage, on the damp earth.” 

“Oh, help us 1” said Potor, “what is that o’t! I know 
us well what it is to travel by night, and in a’ weathers, as 
anybody] but, poor man! I had none o’your sufferings to 


contend wiY* 

“The longed for and yet dreaded hour arrived,” resumed 

the other. 41 1 approached thoshop with feelings as amdons, 
and n<>t more enviable, than those of a oriminal when hois 
dragged to 1 1 io bar. The publisher was out upon businc 
and one of his young men returned mo my manuniipt . 
and a letter, with his master’s compliments sod thanks. I 
do iml remember leaving I lie shop. 'The slupetaetiuu ot 
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death was dashed upon my soul. I beli* o that I appeared 
tranquil; but it was the tranquillity of misery immovi able 
beneath its own load. In despair, I broke open the letter— 

a guinea fell from its folds at my feet.’* 

“ Heaven bless him!” interrupted the farmer. 

Amen! responded the scholar, and continued: “With¬ 
out waiting to read the contents of his note, I hurried into 
a tavern, to allay the cravings of hunger, and to warm, or 
lather thaw, my almost frozen body. But I sickened, and 
could eat little. I bad wanted food until, like a spoiled 
child my appetite refused that for which it had yean l. 

to St? tY °r / UP ° n my lcnee ’ 08 m y Joints began 
to feel the influence of returning heat, I suddenly sank, 

ith m y head my bosom, into a deep, dreamless sleep- 
and, being awoke by the rioting of some half-drunken men' 

myTtteTto tU r ^ mad0 freo with the back part of 
iny letter to hglit Ins pipe, which had been addressed ofw 

the usual silly and absurd fashion common amongst literu-v 

S5£° 7!tr het V* - «• 5SifS 

«ho follow, i„ a tone of h„„ y . 

Taw Tt f ° cs ’ a “‘! healUl t0 ' vo “ r ***< Sa 

' ! < n G f P Z/ bl ’° ke int0 a lau S h of derision.” 1 ' 

Doctor! exclaimed the farmer, indi<mantlv , 

served all ye got, if ye didna make a broom o’ the bunch ? 
them, and sweep the house wi’ the hair o’ their ad“ 

grave and ^ brooki '* added' Mus- 

cause to be conv^d! 11 ^ T' 1 '™ 7 M 

of my writing i tCI ’ th ° bool «ellcr spoke 

|f- .*«? of 

He rem-et.t!rUi ? i f 7 ’ and recomm onded their omission 
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or the influence of a name. ] lo recommended publishing 
by subscription, and brought forward the example of Pope, 
hums, and others, to render the advice palatable, as children 
receive sweetmeats after acid drugs. lie begged to enclose 
a guinea for two copies to himself] and, wishing me success, 
he said it would afford him pleasure, by every means in his 
power, to forward the publication. I will not exhaust your 
patience by a recital of calamities which a critic, ignorant 
of their meaning, or ashamed to look back on them, would 
pronounce vulgar, and in bad taste. Being contented with 
the luxury of half a bed, for which I paid sixpence, I expe¬ 
rienced the truth of the proverb, that 4 misery maketh a 
man acquainted with strange bedfellows.* Beggars, thieves, 
men of all nations, and of all climes and colours, shared 
my pillow. But I resolved to husband my guinea, indulg¬ 
ing myself with sleeping one night, and wandering the 
streets the next, alternately. It was in vain, in the mean- 
lime, that I used every cffoit to obtain tho situation of 
assistant surgeon. In London, more, perhaps, than in :m\ 

city, appearance is everything; and I carried my own con¬ 
demnation written on my ruined garments.” 

11 Troth, I have remarked there is some truth in what yo 

iy, doctor , 11 said the farmer; “if a man wishes to prosper, 
he should never, if p ible, appear like a shorn sheep \vi' 


tho fleece bare on his back.” 

14 My money, 11 added the scholar, “ was again reduced to 
1 1 \ r shillings; and to ward off the approach of starvation, I 
was compelled to renounce tho comforts of a bed oneo in 

forty-eight hours, as a luxury I could no longer afford. The 

very shoes left my feet with console s wandering. My feet 
1 .If 1 1 jih I walked. My hat became shapeless; I was ashamed 
to look on it* The wind began to sport through my gar 
incuts, and found loopholes for his sport. My person he 
COmO like a moving spirit of famine, clothed with poverty, 
and shiv. I mp iu a storm. My spirit was not broken, but it 
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was Lowed clown. Yielding to the hope of despair, I at¬ 
tempted publishing by subscription. The plan may succeed 
where a man is known, where he has friends to push tho 
subscription for him, or where he has impudence that is 
proof against insult; but, amongst strangers, it is a hopo- 
less task. I was doomed to endure indignities from igno¬ 
rant and contemptible menials, who, glancing at my figure, 
thrust the doors in my face, as on a common beggar! O sir! 
the lccollcction haunts me still. It is the only act of my 
life on which I cannot think without a burning blush com¬ 
ing over my face. I need net say it was unsuccessful. 1\ .r 
thirty successive nights I wandered through the streets of 
t,lls ' l( y> exposed to the storms of February and the bleak 
winds of March, sleeping as I moved along, or standing and 
knowing not that I stood, till aroused by the jest of amass¬ 
ing unfortunate, or rudely driven on by the watchman of 
the night. Ten times in the hour, I would stumble beneath 
the oppression of sleep to the ground. Cut I will t, ,t de¬ 
tail those days and nights of misery. The scenes I then en¬ 
countered would provoke a smile ami a tear at the same mo¬ 
ment. They were a mingling of the ludicrous and the wretched. 
Yet, to give you but one or two instances out of many:—One 
co c and weaiy night, sleep came upon me like death itself. 

was wandering along Thames Street, and came to Billings* 
gate. Porters and oyster-sellers were lounging about the 

mar et, some sitting smoking, laughing, or drinking, thou-di 

it was not an hour past midnight. I sought sheltef beneath 
benrf 16 ^!? 1 wf retchcd myseIf l ’ pou ouc of tlle tables or 

fi eczb? T °°? WaS intenso ' Y( *y Wood seemed 

over the aide of the river, ami there, there was one of tlZ 
hops, stalls, or sheds, tho one side of which was screened 
hy a large and loosely-hanging canvas sign, facing the river 

iSSTi* fcot squ “ re ' ** «”> ™ oi 

le stall as fishmonger, oyster-dealer, and so forth. Through 
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I .; 1 1 npliglit and starlight, I cast a longing and envious 
look at the loose and painted canvas. I took it down, and 
sti etched myself upon the bench, spread it over me as a 
blanket. It was the most comfortable covering I bad had 
for many nights. But scarce had sleep, which pressed liea- 
vily upon me, scaled my eyelids, when I was aroused by 
a rude hand shaking me by the shoulder, and a ruder voice 
exclaiming, ‘Holloa! who have we got here?’ It was the 
piopiictor of the shed. I started—rubbed my C 3 r es—stam¬ 
mered out an apology. A crowd of fish women and porters 
gathered round us. The fishmonger spoke of calling for the 
police. I expostulated. He offered to hold me. I raised 


my hand, and I at thankful at his table, which was a 
fixture, was between him and the river. I rushed through 
the crowd; and whether the blow which I had lent the fish¬ 
monger operated upon their courage and humanity, I can¬ 
not i;e.fl, but they made way for me. i had not, however, 
proceeded far, when sleep again became too much for me, 
and too literally I c caught myself tripping.’ Its influence 
was irresistible, and St Paul’s had not yet chimed the hour 
of three. I saw a cart standing beneath an open gateway; 
and, with gratitude in my heart, 1 laydown on it as a couch 
of luxury. But there I had not lain long when I was awoke 
by a person at my side. I started. 

Don’t bo afraid, sir,’ said the intruder; ‘it is only a 
poor brother in misfortune!’ 

“I turned round and glanced at him through the dim 
light, but scarco could I discover what manner of man ho 
was, till sleep again ‘lucked up my senses in forgetfulness.’ 
A little after daybreak, I awoko, shivering, my joints still', 
my i('e(li ehaUering together, and my whole body a mass 
of pain. I perceived that my ‘poor brother in misfortune’ 
was, or rather I ought to say had been, dressed respectably, 
yea, even fashionably. IIo carried with him a portfolio, 
Which even in hifl sloop he pressed closely beneath his arm. 
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As I arose he awoke; and groaning, lie arose also and ac¬ 
companied me. I know not whether it was mutual wretch¬ 
edness, or the portfolio beneath his arm, that caused me to 
feci a regard for him at the first glance; but certain it is 
I was prepossessed in his favour. We were a couple of 
strange, miserable-looking characters, as we went drowsilv, 
haggardly, and lamely up Fish Street Hill together. I ob¬ 
served the night-watchmen, who had not left their beat, 
turned round, and even held up their lanterns—though the 
morning’s light was well advanced—and examined us as we 
1 assed. As though our errand or our thoughts were the 
same, we proceeded towards the Park together; and when 
the sun arose, he opened his portfolio, and exhibited it to 
me. He was an aitist, and an artist, too, of high promise. 

1 ' 1,1 tfolio contained many bold and vigorous pencil 

sketches, where soul, taste, and a daring hand were exempli¬ 
fied. He had also a number of beautiful pieces in waiter- 
colours, which showed that his touch was delicate as well 
as bold. I took my pencil, and wrote a few line j on the 
back of one of the Bristol boards on which one of the sub¬ 
jects was sketched, and the artist and I became friends. 
Neither of us had wherewith to purchase a breakfast; but 
m the forenoon, he had to caU upon a printseller in the 
btrand with some of his pieces in water-colours, and we 
parted with a promise to meet again on the following day. 

ut an accident, which I shall afterwards mention, prevent¬ 
ed me from keeping my engagement; and we parted with¬ 
out the one knowing the name of the other. I have not again 
nie with him; but, until this hom*, I regret that I learned 
lot the name of a young artist, whom I met with under 
such circumstances, and whose productions manifested high 
genius, a correct taste, and a skilful hand. Now, at this 
period, sir, I should tell you that the greater paA of Z 
day was generally spent in attempts to sleep upon the seats 
ic Paik; and, dreadful as the pangs of hunger were, at 
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length (and this is no idle saying), I could have been con¬ 
tent to lie beneath their rage, to have purchased but one 

hour of rest and repose. The agony of hunger yields to the 
agony of sleep.” 

And do you really Bay, doctor,” inquired the fanner, 

1 l at ye have sutlcred a this in a Christian land, even in 
this city? I hardly think it possible.” 

“Some may doubt it,” replied Robert, earnestly; “but 
the remembrance of what I have endured will live as a coal 
of fire in my heart for ever; and the fiftieth part of what I 
suffered has not been told you. But, sir, before I proceed 
farther with my story, allow me to go back to another part 
o( i.iv bis! "ly, and advert to another circumstance. You 
will remember—it is more than a dozen years ago—a mili¬ 
tary gentleman, whom we generally called Colonel Forster, 
took up his residence on the banks of the Esk, a few miles 
from Longtown. Ho was, I believe, a lieutenant-colonel 
in the service of the East India Company. 1 ’ 

“I remember him perfectly well, Mr Musgravo,” said (he 


farmer, “and know him yet; and, moreover, I also remem¬ 
ber that yo was particularly fond of his dan liter Bertha, 
and that it wa aid that itwasna her beauty yo was in lovo 
w \\ hut her siller; for the colonel was Understood to be a 
pi i feet nabob, and l have heard that bo forbade you to 
como about tho house.” 

“Sir," continuod Mui avo- and there was a glow of in¬ 
dignation on bis countenance—“I caro not what tho world 

may have unid, nor what they do say. The lark greototh 
not the dawning of tho dawn with more fervent delight 
than I find; beheld the fair eountonnnco of Bortha Forster. 

I Knew not (tint- her father was rich, and, when 1 did know 
it, I grieved that lie was an. But. In me slin plighted her 

first vow, and pledged her‘maiden troth ; 1 mid, though I 

knew' that, by her fulfilling it, I should take tho hand of ft 
penniless bride for it i \ true that her father threatened to 
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disinherit her if she kept my company, and to leave all that 
ho was possessed of to a sen ni India—vet I loved her the 
moie. I loved her for herself, and our feelings ■wore reci- 
pi ocal. Ever shall I remember the night on whicl i wo 
parted, previous to my leaving Cumberland for this city. 
It was in a deep wood, near her father’s house. The Esk 
murmured by our feet, and tlie grey twilight icll over us. 
The* evening-star was in the heavens; and the wood, the 
star, the river, and the twilight, were the witnesses of our 
tears and of oiu- vows. But you are past the period of life 
vluii tln.‘ loeital d ^ui-li tilings can be interesting; and 
respect for her whom my soul worships forbids me to say 
more. Yet, although her father despised and spumed me, 
we parted with a promise to write to each other, with a 
declaration to preserve our plighted vows inviolate even 
unto death. It was agreed that I should send my letters 
to her, addressed to a humble but mutual friend Bin 1 
was long in London ere I wrote; for I had not the means 
of writing; and, when an answer came to that letter—oh I 
I never knew real misery tin then! She knew not the 

??? ,°f my wretchedness ~the extremeness of my poverty» 

Jl b t! of my ” ame 7 the boMd ot 41,0 amount 

after day I visited it, and stood with my eyes fixed upon 
my own name, while my heart was ready to burst with 

b«u h“d nT« ly 'f 1 k ” ew the letter was from my Bertl “l 

no means of obtaining them. I was a penrnle”, iouLtas 

stemger, unknown to every one in this vast city And 
after gasmg on the board tUl my eyes were dimmed bfris! 

w?n TZ\ myh r eXCi “ alm ° st 40 

wont to flee from the city; and often, in solitude and in 

whids^Often r th i the bitterness of spirit to the night 

wrung my hands tomtW ___ . 1 Jia 't 
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“ : Wh&t would my poor Bertha think if she knew this!’ 

c, At length the list of names amongst which mine appeared 
u ' !< • iioin the post-office and replaced by others; 

and when, after obtaining the means of paying for the 
letter, I made inquiry after it, I was informed that it had 
been returned. I doubted not but that she would imagine 
Iliad forgotten her; and, as I turned away in disappoint¬ 
ment and in hope!cssness, I said unto myself, £ Farewell, 
my Bertha!*” 

“ Help us, doctor!” exclaimed Peter; “is it really pos¬ 
sible that anybody can have been so put about for a thirteen- 
pence matter! Yet, how do we fling away shilling after 
shilling, day after day, without ever thinking o’ the road 
they are going! And how ready we arc to say about any¬ 
thing, ‘Oh, it was only a shilling!* But, doctor, when ye 
tli 1 1 i at- a relief ‘only a shilling’ would have given to 
your mind at that moment, surely ye will have considered 
weel the length and breadth o’ every sixpence ye have spent 
since then. It will be a lesson to me, however, to be more 
cautious how I ever spend thirtccnpence again; and, if I 
find myself ready to fling it away on any unwiselike or un¬ 
profitable purposes, I will just think—‘What good will 
what I am going to do wi’ my money do me?—and what 
would Doctor Musgrave have given for it, when he saw the 
letter from his sweetheart, and hadna the thirtcenpeuco to 
open it?’ As sure as death!—as we used to say at school, 
and that is gay sure—had any other body tokl me what ye 
have said but yourscl, I would have laughed at it. Had 
read it in print, I wouldna have believed it. But there is 
one thing in it, and that is, it just shows us what poor de¬ 
pendent creatures wo are one upon another. Doctor, ye had 


a sair trial tlicro for a sum* matter.” 

“ You, sir,” continued Mr Musgrave, “ no doubt consider 
Loudon an immense, almost a limitless city; but, sir, it is 
too small for the bounds of misery. Often have I wandered 
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from Knightsbridge to Mile End, yea, from Clieswick to 
the East India Docks, and slowly returned the way I came, 
thinking that daylight would never break, and wondering 
how people spoke of London as a great city. They, sir. 
who would really know the limits of London, must shake 
hands with misery as I have done. They must wander its 
streets by night, without food and without hope, and they 
v ill marvel how short they are. Leo pie talk o losing them¬ 
selves amongst the intricacies and many turnings of this 
city. It is nonsense, sir—sheer stupidity. Let them once 
be lost in misery, in penniless, houseless wretchedness, and 
should a purse show itself at their feet, they would'diseovcr 
where they were in a moment. The man who has no money 
never loses himself in London—none do but fools who have 
it to lose. But, sir, it was on the very night after I had 
attempted to sleep in Billingsgate, beneath the comfortable 
covering of a fishmonger's sign, and dreamed by the side of 
an artist in a drayman’s cart, that I was wandering on tlio 
borough side of the river, and had proceeded nearly three 
nnles beyond the Elephant and Castle, when cries for assist¬ 
ance roused me from my waking dream. I rushed forwan 1. 
A gentleman m an open carriage, with his servant, were at¬ 
tacked by four footpads, armed with knives and bludgeons. 

I took up a stone from the road, and, hurling it at the head 
of one of the robbers, when within a few yards of them 
stretched him on the ground. We were then man to man! 

I sprang upon another—I grappled with him, overpowered 
urn, and wrenched the bludgeon from his hands, but not 
irntd he had plunged his knife into my side. It was a bad 

t but ? ot a d ™gerous one. With the bludgeon which 

anotheHri fr ° m the hani ° f r ° bber > 1 rUshed UP0n 

f Ins associates, who, I found, had that moment 

arrived 1116 1 d S “ t! . eman f whose re ™ I had providentially 
ijed. I dealt him a heavy and a hearty blow upon his 

busiest arm, which causing him to find that he had only 
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his limbs left, he took to his heels and ran. The two whom 
I had already overthrown, had anticipated him in his flight, 
and, on seeing him run, the fourth followed their example. 
I attempted to run after them, but fell upon the ground from 
loss of blood. The gentleman was himself wounded, but 
slightly; and lie, with his servant, raising nie from the 
ginimd, and placing me in his carriage* conveyed me to the 
nearest inn. There, after a surgeon had been sent for, and 
my wound dressed* lie requested to know who I M as, and 
to M'hom he was indebted for his liberty and his life. But 
in all that concerned myself I was silent; and, in answer to 
all questions as to whom or what I was, I was dumb. My 
wound was deep, though not dangerous; and all that I re- 
grriled was, that I should bo left an invalid in an inn, 
while I had nothing to recompense those who attended on 
mo. After earnestly entreating to know who I Mas, or 
what WBfl my name —though 1 have reason to believe that, 
&0m my dejected appearance, he entertained a most sorry 
idea of mo—the gentleman whom l had rescued proceeded 
onwards to London. But I was silent to all his inquiries, 

I Vide coaled up iny tongue, and I shook my head and said 
nothing. I could not spenk—shame and poverty tortured 
mo more than my wound. 

“Within an hour he proceeded on his journey; and, on 
the following day, ho ret urned wit h a medical gentleman to 
\ isit me. It. was with diilienlly that I could sit up in my 
bed to welcome ( hem. The man of surgery began by asking 
many (JUOStiOBs, which T answered like a true Scotsman, by 
a -king others which startled him; and 1 hoard himndiisper 
to him whom 1 had rescued— 

“‘Sir, he is, without doubt, ft member of my pro¬ 
fession.'* 

“The "onllommi -T moan him whom 1 r< cued from the 
riiflians on me forward to me; ho took my hand in his - 
most earnestly hn took it - ami, as ho held it, ihoro MftS 
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something like a tear—a tear of gratitude—rolling in his 
eyes. 

‘“Sir, said he, ‘to your coinage I owe my life. Allow 

He Effiufciyj .what name I shall call my deliverer. It is 
evident that you are not, or that you have not always been, 
what your present appearance bespeaks. Let me know, 

therefoi e, how I am to thank you—how I can rowan 1 \ i 
as I ought.’ 

“‘Sir, answered I, ‘you are a stranger to me; so am I 
to Let us remain so. If you speak of reward, j-ou 

v ill cause mo to regret what I did in attempting your rescue. 
•Whatever I am, whatever I have been, matters not. I saw 
a fellow-man attacked and overpowered, and I attempted 
to deliver him. The humblest animal, prompted by its in¬ 
stinct, would have done the same. I am entitled to no 

thanks for what I have done—and, above all. I wish no 
questions asked of me/ ” 

“Faith, doctor, ye answered nobly, and just as ye ought 
to have, if ye had had a hundred pounds in your pocket- 
Mt, man, ye stood in your ain light. There is nae saving 
what he might have done for you. It might hae been the 
kmg or the prime minister for onything ye kenned.” 

“He might,” resumed the scholar; “but he rejoined, 
bir, I admire the independence of your spirit, but whcrc- 
ore should you, without cause, reject the acquaintance of 
one w 10 see jour friendship ? You have endangered your 
ic to save mme-what stronger claim could you have on 
y everlastmg gratitude? If common feeling prompted 
^you to rescue me, suffer me not to leave you until I have 
stifled that I am actuated by such feelings, in common 

\vnr y0U1 r S ; Y ° U refuse to tel1 me - vour name; mine is 
Comply ’ 01 StCr ’ a C ° lonel “ tllc sei 'vice of the East India 

“At the mention of his name my heart leaped within me. 
The brotlicr of my Bertha, and of whom I have spoken, was 
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in the service of the East India Company. I dreaded that 
he and the individual I had saved might he the same per¬ 
son; mi'I I resolved, more determinedly than before, to con¬ 
ceal from him my name and circumstances. But, finding 
he could learn nothing from me, he offered me money. O 
sir! at that time I could havo taken his life—I could have 
t ihrii my own. To what have I sunk, I thought, or what 
• ■in I now, that I should be treated as the veriest beggar that 
crawls upon the streets! ‘Sir,’ I exclaimed, wildly, ‘keep 
your gold—your dross—your insulting dross. I did not as¬ 


sist. you in your hour of need, that you should insult my 
situation by a mendicant’s reward. I, sir, have the fedings 
' I i ontleman as well as you, whatever I may now seem — 
Hum. loro torment mo not/ He informed me that lie had 
1o leavo London on the following day; and ho entreated 
that I would tell him who I was, that ho might show that 
In* was grateful for what I had done, in n way that might 
i:<»f he painful to my feelings. But the thought that ho was 
the brother of my IVrtha haunted me, maddened me, and 
I waved my hand to him and cried, ‘Away! away ! * 11 is 

countenance bospoko him to ho a man to whom I could have 

poured forth my whole soul; but even in that countenance 
I read her lineaments, mid my amd moved like an agitated 
thin^ that. 1 could feel within me, ns I gazed on them. 

(Jo, nil*/ 1 exclaimed; ‘and if you will he grateful, he 
ho to one who rejoices in having been instrumental in as* 
slating you. Leave me. 1 ask no more, for your questions 
tort ure me, and your pecuniary oilers insult, me.’ 

“ I To left me, hut. never did I behold a man part from 
another more reluctantly, or one who was more under the 
Influence of strong emotion. I\ly wound confined me to the 
inn for five weeks, and, during much of that, time, my 
thoughts were distracted regarding the hill of the inn¬ 
keeper. Hut. one day he came to me and said — 

‘“Sir, I don’t know how you Alld the gentleman whom 
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you rescued from the highwaymen stand; but one thing I 
know, he is a gentleman every inch of him. He has paid 
for ail that you have had, or may have for a month to come; 
and here, master, are fifty pounds which he left me to give 
to you in as delicate a way as I could, for, as he said, you 
were rather proud-spirited. How, master, here is the money, 
and lie was as safe in trusting it in my hands as if he had 

put it in the bank’ 

* 

“I knew not what to do; but, after a struggle, and a 

severe one, I accepted the money. You may despise me 
for what I did-” 

“Me despise you!" cried the farmer; “for what, I would 

like to ken 1 It is the only wiselike action I have heard 

you say that you did. The i nan that would despise another 

for taking filty pounds where it was deserved, is a being 

that doesna understand what money is, or what it was mad 

foi. They may despise ye that like, doctor, upon that ac¬ 
count, but it w T inna be me.” 

“Well, sir,” resumed Musgrave, “with the fifty pounds 
in my pocket, I again appeared upon the streets of London. 
But a change had passed over me. Even the policemen who 
before had ordered me to ‘ walk on ’ knew me not. I was 
another man—I was as one on whom fashion shed its sun¬ 
ning influence. I again endeavoured to obtain a situation as 
an assistant-surgeon, but the attempt was unsuccessful. I 
should have told you that it was owing to being confined 
with my wound that I was unable to meet my ‘ brother in 
misfortune, the artist of whom I have spoken. I now tried 
my fortune as a writer for the magazines, and was paid for 

EXIFj? 3 ! 6 GVen liberaU y» as I considered it. But there 
was one drawback attending this liberality: though I could 

vnte an article for which I received three, four, or seven 

guineas in a day (for authors always calculate in guineas, 

though they are paid in pounds), yet it was not every day 

neither was it every month, that I could get such an article 
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accepted; find it was not every magazine that admitted, me 

* l contributor. Put by .* rich writing I manag'd to live; 

and, as my name became known, I felt less of the misei \ 
Which I endured when I first embarked in the precarious 
trade of aufch i hip. Yet a precarious trade I still found it 

t<» be. I was enabled to live, but I lived between the hand 
and the mouth. 

<<r lhc publisher wlmm I have already mentioned ns hav* 
ing given a guinea towards the publishing of my works by 

subscription, engaged mo to translate n novel from the 

French, and n email work from the Italian, of which lan¬ 
guage I had but a scanty knowledge. I Jut it docs not re- 
ijmio tbe perfect knowledge of a language to bo ft translator 
whic h many consider necessary." 

14 I aannasay,” said Peter; “ I must conf. ye arc out o’ 
my depths there but get oil u i* your story, lor Pm not 
nin e but I may have nmiclliiiig to tell ye.’* 

11 \\ ell, f ir, i< umed the scholar, “ after tho trail; 1stiens 

hod oppoarnd, and when the soduotions of a literary life, 
notwithstanding all its privations and all its uncertainty^ 

bad indm ed me to abandon all tliOUghtsof pursuing my own 
pnifeototl, I defennin* I to write for the Dago. It would 
be tedious for Uie to tell you of all the dillleull irs I bad to 
cm ounter before I mu Id obtain an audience of (he theatrical 
manager.', m what was railed 1 he committer of management* 

I found them more dillienll of acre t than tho< 'ham ol Tai 
tary. Am w ell might I have und i taken a me sion to Pekin, 
v flit tla inti nt of pulling the relr .tin I emperor by t lie but 
ton. Pul nt length mv object was attained. A tragedy 
Dial 1 bad written wan aeeepted, mid nniioiineed for repre- 
r eolation. The e\ent fill night rnmr, *1 be new drama ms 
drama Win b» be per formed. The In t ; rciie went i’ll m 
UtlunOO—Ill utter t Hence; and nfleii the aelora man; Ini the 
line.a iiiohI mi eiably. They forgot Ilamlet'a advice. Put, 
tw the (ii. l m I was e..nehided, pit, boxes, mid gallery bm I 
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into a tumult of applause. I was seated in tlic pit. 'J lie 
sAveat broke upon my broA\\ Vanity wrought triumphantly 
in my bosom. I was the greatest man in London. The 
second, the third, the fourth, the fifth acts concluded in the 
same manner. The curtain fell, and the audience shouted, 
J he author! the author!’ For this tribute of public ap¬ 
probation I Avas not prepared. The stage-manager came to 
me, and still ie audience in the gallery kept thundering 
and shouting, ‘The author! the author!’ He insisted 
that I should appear upon the stage, and before the audi¬ 
ence. Vain as I was, I sickened at his words; but he took 
my hand, and led me forth. I became as a thing that moves, 
Without a coi scii >us; css of, or a power oi’er, its moA’ing. I 
had become pale as death. They led me to what they call 
the green-room, and they put rouge upon my face. But it 
''as in A r ain, and the cold SAA r eat SAA'ept it aAvay, and left my 
countenance as if covered with wounds. I was led upon the 
stage as a sheep is led to the slaughter. The lights flashed 
on me, and I beheld tAvice a thousand eyes fixed upon me. 
I kne av not Iioav to act. I trembled—oo\A T ed—threw my 
eyes in bewilderment over the multitude; but, as I was about 
to address them, on whom amongst that mixed assembly 
should my eyes fall, but on my Bertha! I started. A 
frenzy came upon me. I sprang toAvards the pit. Yet it is 
m vain for me to tell you, for I kncAv not what I did. She 
sat in a box immediately facing me. I heard a woman's 
scream; I knew it came from where she Avas. The multi¬ 
tude seemed rising, and moving around me, and every eye 
Avas on me. But I cannot describe to you Avhat I felt or 
what I sarv. I became unconscious. I knew only that I 
had seen her—that she was somewhere. There Avas a noise 
bke that of many waters in my ears. My head went round 
eflis were iflind. When I recovered, I was seated in 
the green-room, and the actors in their strange dresses sur¬ 
rounded me. They endeavoured to restore me to conscious- 
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ness, as though I liad been a sickly maiden that had fainted 

m their arms; and when I did recover from the sickness and 
insanity that came over me— 

‘•‘Where—oh, where,’ I cried, ‘is my Bertha?’ 

“ I remember not of having done so; but I have been told 
that I did. You may think, sir, that I acted wildly, as a 
madman, or as a fool; but, before you condemn, think of 
what I had endured —of my recent misery, and of my 
vanity when shout rose on shout, and the cry from the as¬ 
sembled thousands was—‘The author! the author!’ Such 

changes, sir, were enough to turn a steadier head than 
mine.” 

Toi m3 pait, doctor, said Peter, “I have no notion o’ 

plays;. I never saw one in my life, and I canna say that I 

a’thegither comprehend ye. But let me hear about Miss 
Bei tli a. 

All that I could learn concerning her was,” resumed 

: ;ave, “that a young lady in the boxes had uttered a 
sudden scream as she beheld me and the strange bewilder¬ 
ment that came over me, but that she had immediately been 
conveyed away by her friends in a coach. This only have I 
been able to learn* Put it was she. Though all else that 
took place is as a wreck upon my memory, I see her before 
me now as I at that moment beheld her; I see still her one 
' s •''1 11 1 * v t! i - f * »t - r < 1 my soul, and I yet hear her heart¬ 
piercing cry, wliirh brought delirium upon me, and rendered 
me dead to every other sound. But, from that night, I have 
been able to hear no more concerning her, I have souirht 
her in church and in chapel, in the theatres and in the pub- 
lic walks, but never again have I beheld her. Often also 
I ml ri ten to Cu ml >erland; but my letters have remained 
unanswered or been returned. She had forsaken me, or she 
lias been compel ed to forsake me; for, when I last beheld her, 
her face still beamed with affection, and her wild and sud¬ 
den cry was the offspring of .an old but a still living affection.” 
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I hear, by what ye say, doctor,” rejoined the fanner 
"that yc are as fond o’ Miss Bertha as ever. Now as I 
Baid to ye before, I am not certain but what I have some¬ 
thing that ye might wish to hear, to communicate to ye* 

and, before doing so, with your permission, I would just ask 

dn?i nf°fi° r tW ° questions - Ye have told me a great 
deal Of the miserable state yc was in after yc came to Lon¬ 
don and I would just like to ask ye if ye arc better < >ff now, 
and how and in what respect ye are so? I trust, therefi>ro, 

_) ewi i no means think the question impertinent* 

or I assure you, it is for your sake that I ask it, and not 
for any gratification to mysel.” 

“Well, sir,” answered the scholar, “to be as plain with 
you as you desire, I have shaken hands with privation and 
eft it upon the road, to form the acquaintance of those who 
iay follow me; or, to be more plain with you, I found that 
literature was a good start' but a bad crutch ; and, as I bo W, 
to gather my feet, I used it accordingly. I„ a word a , my 
lame became known amongst men, my labours became more 

° f doi,ls so - 1 

my profession as a surgeon pv»r mnntr iv ±1 

was but an attempt, and a hopeless one, too- but 
practice dawned or crept upon m,> t ’ 3 fimdually 

well as other memta n m mv , " f “ ,10 "’ C " ,pIOyetl a3 
assistance of my literary labour., I look back unnn ! 

began to bask ZZ au°n of^Sy^t “ 1 

there is, one dark and imsunned spot in my hc^Z^nT'! 

couiure up her sudden glance, her one Wild “y of 

agony, as I came forward to receive the plaudits of the 
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multitude, when, as the bay-leaves were circling my brow, 
the prickly brier was rudely drawn across my bosom.” 

“Well, doctor,” said Peter, “ye have not .just spoken so 
plain as I could have wished; but I dare to say that I com¬ 
prehend 3 c. Wi en 3 r c eat a meal now, }'e ken where the 
next is to come from; and if Miss Bertha still thinks o’ ye, 
and were to gie you her hand, there would be no likelihood 
o’ her being brought in contact with the privations with 
which ye have manfully struggled, and which, I am happy 
f 0 hear (and, I may sa> r , more happy to perceive—for a per¬ 
son’s own eyes are excellent witnesses), 3 r e have overcome. 
Now, sir, hearken to me, for I have something to tell 3 r e. I 
had always a sort OJ liking for ye, doctor; and though I did 
see yo'foolish and stupid in many things, yet I was sorry for 
ye, and said I believed that yo was a lad o’ real genius, 
and of a right heart at the bottom. More than that, I said, 
that, if ye minded your hand, ye would be heard tell of in 
the world—and I have not been mistaken, for, even down 
in Cumberland, wo have seen your name in the papers; and 
a hundred times have I said to my neighbours—*1 always 
told ye that lad would rise to something.’ But now, sir— 
now to the main subject, the one in which you will feel the 
greatest interest. Ye say that ye again and again wrote to 
Miss Bertha to Cumberland, and never got an answer. I 
am in no way surprised at that at all; and for this simple 
reason, that old Colonel Forster loft Eskside five years ago, 
and went to reside m ar a place they call Elstrce, about ton 
miles from this city. Now, the way in which I am acquainted 

with the circumstance is this;—About a year after yo lei 
the old nabob) as we used to oa’ him, bought the farm that 
T rented, and became my landlord. ‘Therefore, when lie 
came to live in this quart er, I had to send 1113" rents hero. 
Bni , air, ho understands that I am in London— for i just 

handed him my rent, being here, the other day—and ho has 

invited mo to dino wT him at his house to morrow. Now, 
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sir » lf y e liae nae objections, I will just tak you out wi’ me 

as an old friend; and if ye’re not made welcome, I shall not 

- be welcome either. So, say the word—will ye go wi’ me or 
will ye not ?” ’ 

I will yes, yes, I will! ” answered Mr Mus^-rave 

eagerly. ° ’ 

‘‘Well, well,” said Peter, “there need be no more about 

it, then say that I meet you at this house to-morrow at 
two o clock. 

Agieed, replied the other. 

“But,” returned Peter, “there is one thing I forgot to 
tell ye, and that is, that I understand Miss Bertha is on 
the eve of being married, and highly married, too, they say 
wi us. Therefore, ye will not be surprised if ye find your 
rmer acquaintance forgotten, or seemingly forgotten 

Sfthfas” malters ’ amo,mts t0 som ™ hM «'e 

On the following day, Mr Peter Liddell and Robert Mfi<? > 

wT ftuo“ Ss?rt ed th0 resMonce of 

never liked ye.' Y e 1“ onel?™* the oW 

nb.e t Hve^tlTt h“ “ =• sr ! r is - 1 - - 

lord is to live without tL hi oX t 1 ’ ™ the 1 “ n<1 - 
he puts down his brows at v!, wl tenant * Therefore, if 

will show him the back o’my coat anVln are iatr °duced, I 

“I believe, then ” sa ,Vl m, *’“ d 80 g° od -day to him.” 

be no welcome miest- but trfHl llim 1 sha11 

enough. You haClken ’to me ™ lc0me me > * is 

she has forgotten me, if she has ceased To 
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care for me, I will look upon her ano bless her, in remem¬ 
brance ol days which have passed away as the shadow of a 
cloud passeth over the earth. But with that blessing hope 
will depart; for, sir, it was the remembrance of her that 
sustained me in all iny struggles, it was the hope that 
she might, would one day be mine, that induced me to 
hope against hope, to wrestle with despair. For her sake 
only have I sought for fame, as a miser would seek after 
hidden treasure; and when it began to throw its light and 
its sunnincss over me, she was the flower that rendered 
sunlight beautiful—for what is there lovely in light but as 
a thing which maketli the face of the earth fair to look 
upon?” 

They drew up at the door of the roloners residence, and 
were ushered into a room where he and a party of his 
friends sat. Peter, who was what people in the south 
would call a ’cute man, was beginning to make an apology, 
saying— 

“I beg your pardon, colonel, for the liberty I have taken; 
but meeting with my old friend, Doctor Musgrave, yester¬ 
day, I prevailed on him to come out wi* me, as we were a’ 
Cumberland folk together; and though lie is a great man 


now 




But, while Peter spoke, one of the company started for¬ 
ward# He grasped our hero by the hand, and exclaimed 

“My deliverer! Long and anxiously have I sought for 

you; but, until this hour, nothing havo I been able to learn 


lvsperl ing you 


_ _Father,” he added, “ this is the gentleman 

of whom a hundred times you have heard mo speak, as 
having at tlio peril of his own life saved mine. I have 

never known nr met him again Until now. .1.lmnlv him 

with me.” And, as ho spoke, ho hold the doctor’s hand 

between his. 

The old man VOSQ* lb' evidently laboured to speak to 

tiii- irangerj but other feeling obtained tlio mastery* ® 
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stretched out Ids hand. He touched Robert Musgravc’s 
—lie coldly bowed to him. The blood left his face. 

“Father,” exclaimed the son, “you are ill. Hath grati¬ 
tude -” But he paused as he beheld the expression of 

liia fathers features. They betrayed anger and agony al 
the same moment. ° J 

oon, said he, “I would speak with you: that man_ 

that man;” and he pointed to the scholar impatiently, and, 
beckoning to his son, rose to leave the room. 

“ Sir >” said Musgrave, proudly, “ if my presence trouble 
you, I can withdraw.” 

r.Iy friend, what mean you?—what means mv father? v ’ 

asM the brother of Berth* who was, indeed, the Sme in- 
dividual that the scholar had rescued. 

“Idinna ken,” answered Peter Liddle; “but, if Doctor 
usgravc go the door, I go to the door too.” 

®he father and the son looked at each other. The glance 
[Eggnought from the former an explanation. 

At that instant the door opened, and the much-tallied -of 
Bertha entered the room. 

! exclaimed Musgrave, and stepped forward as 
if unconscious of what he did. ’ 

“Robert!” she rejoined, clasping her hands together 
ht ™ m tock; hCT ' ma »* "Worted her in 

. ‘‘ Eerth f • father !-friend!” he exclaimed, hastily Maim¬ 
ing o each as he spoke, “what means this V’ ° 

room^said—- milW1 ° W ‘'° Se - “ d ’ “ he Hurriecl from the 

Farewell, Forster,” addressing the old man: “you have 
deceived, you have insulted me. The man who\s to lie 
your daughter’s husband is with her now.” * * 

the intended husband of Bertha that so spoke and 
left the apartment. The old colonel rose to follow him 

‘ V ’ athcr ’ said his son : “ wliat I have now witnessed 

122 
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requires an explanation. This stranger, to whom I owe my 
life, you have seen before—my sister has seen him—and 
there is something connected with your acquaintance with 
each other that I must understand.” 

u Yes,” cried the old man, “I have seen him before—I 
have—I have.” 


“Bertha V 9 said his son; but she raised her hands before 
her face and wept. 

“Sir,” said the younger Forster, F can be grateful, 
bough I am not acquainted with yon, my sister is. Let 
me call my deliverer brother And he took the hand of 
liis weeping sister and placed it in that of Robert Musgrave. 

The old man started: but his son soothed him. And 


Robert Musgrave stood with the hand of Bertha Forster 
locked in his; and within a few weeks he called that hand 
his own, and was happy—and the sufferings that the Poor 
Scholar had endured became as a tale that is told. 
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the laird of darnick TOWEli - 4 

te Led glared the beacon on Pownell_ 

On Eildon there were three; 

The bugle-horn on muir and fell 
Was heard con tin ually.”—J ames IIogc*. 

Thebe is 1:0 country in the world that lias so many legends 
and legends of so remarkable u character, as Scotland. The 
fact is attributable to the peculiar mental form of the 
bason; always with a disposition to look back, to cull glo- 
nous memories of the past, and from these, again, to distil 
tlie spirit of a noble emulation for the present and the 
future. . We are not now speaking of a dilettante anti- 
quariamsm, which becomes blase over a household utensil 
or learned on a relic from the cradle of art; but of that moral 
antiquaria n ism M inch courts examples of a grand courage, 

“ for thc f ke 0: Iibert y or Christianity, or searches 
ui traits of the domestic or social virtues, upon which the 

true greatness of a nation is founded. In this sense, every 

Scotsman la an antiquary — embracing his subject with 

trtothfmT’i ?, S r5 ns his ^temporaries with the pa- 

■ ie himself feels. He cannot see an old ruin be it 

of a castle or a peel tower, but he must know what iis nos 

» “ ,e th ° TOi FloddcD or the borate 

, J , = a good old grandara, but lie must hear cf a 

legend of foray, or touruay, or love: 

lt A story old 
Of baron bold, 

Or trolled lay 
01 lady gaye;” 

tolS Z ” C !;r: Cr lhc d '*“l*, “ tt«y come ftom ]),„ 
uemuiing as if with inspiration. 

~rrr r of rfd «•»«» «* ■»<♦ 

“* »•*» <**. b Es “-’ 
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Nor docs time ever end legend, or the love of it, in the 
true legendary lands. Time’s embalming yields the incense, 
which, like the sweetness of the vestal lamp, is fragrant for 
ever. Every recital, and every listening, is a triumph of 
the genius of tradition; but, as if the past were a thing oi 
endless development, we are continually meeting with new 
instances, to add to the treasury of the old, and increase 
the stock for those who are to come after us, and live our 
feelings, and onr throbbings, and our sighs, over again, even 
as did those of the dearly-bclovcd ones who have gone before, 
and now know the traditions of eternity. Though every 
noolc and corner has been searched, there is something 
always left for such gleaners as we; and even now we are 
discoverers at the very side and within tlic verge of the wand 
of a magician. Notwithstanding that the old tower or peel 
of Darn ink is described in the “Monastery,” it was practi¬ 
cally known to Sir Walter Scott principally as an ancient 
pile, which ho wanted to possess, to impart some dignity 
of antiquity* to the domains of Abbotsford. .If he knew 
that it had been for ages the residence of the goof! old 
family of the Heitons, with the sturdy bull for their crest, 
the sooner their representative was engulfed in the Abbots- 
ford swirl the better; for the new edifice was not only to 
be composed of old armorial stones, but to represent an old 
family just brought into being by the modern Libitina, 

Genius.* 

* Darniok Tower, so exquisite a hit of Border antiquities, was the 
chief object of Sir Walter Scott's passion for acquisition, ami so well 
known was this foiblo of his, that ho soon obtained tlio name of the 

Du! e of Darotck. Mr Holton* though iuolined to disposo of a portion 
of tho lands* was unwilling t<> pnt with tho old towor, whioh had 
IjCOU for hundreds of years in his family. Wo do not bolievo that Sit 
W.illor hi ins* If over viewed with any feelings of disi c qiootft resolution 
■ o much aldn to his own family prcdllootion* but bis son-in-law, Mr 
Loolchait* Ml 1" 1 bife of Sir Walter, indulged in a SUGer* that live pro 
pi i</for of tho lower, havtoIff inetde money in Edinburgh. was unwilling 
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IN (»w it was lelt for us to know something more of the 
old ]>ccl tower in addition to what history tells The tra- 
Teller by the Tweed cannot fail to observe the old peol i 
11 raises its grey head over the houses of the village of 
amick, a little to the west of Melrose. The real anti¬ 
quary will turn from Abbotsford to examine it, and to ad¬ 
mire its wonderful preservation, after so many years’ ex¬ 
posure to the devastations of time and war. It is many a 
1 aig day since a gallant member of the house fell, as “one 

. 1 ie Flowcrs of the Forest,” in the battle of Floddcn; or 
since another fought against the bold Buccleugh in the fight 

" * An S ,S ’ m tbe Precincts of the tower; or since 

' l ♦ °i ° n> ° r H - eyton > as lie was called, got the 
charter to the lands from Queen Mary and Damlev; yet 

dating from the last of these periods, and we know for L- 

am the strength then existed, we are left to admire the old 

to thi n i °l enCe against fora y> as a Mnd of contrast 

new wo™ e eTt 01 n° f GlCat TJ ” knoW11 ’ 80 a * old- 
-liilc on the 2 C * a !' I ' n ' itten “ velluu h worm-eaten 

sk n of H * 6 lce f 8back - a t least not so ancient as the 

skin of the goat which suckled Jove ! 

hut to proceed with our legend of Damick: 

ab0, “ lh ° y0ar 1520 that Andrew 

• , “r* m ^ to "’ er of Damick, thinkfa. of the 

strange things doing in Scotland ot u * 1 - , . e 

the Augustan Era of the Borderers * Sentf ^ e ’ ^ lllch was 
right poor I“ tS a never, and would have been a 

the Borders hid had his own^cow^ °“ 

Kers had ah > ri=en into <■ le Somes and the 

risen into great power, and the Elliots, through 

baring On pr ^ bably tI,e counterpart, that Sir Walter 

The passage is as foolish - ’ as Ter 7 anx ious to get it. 

"We Sir Walter had a riri.t to ? J “V Ls> ' aU8e St assumes that, 

Heiton was not entitled to°hold tha marik r° f ^ oundin 3 a family, Mx 

eu noid the mark of representing one. -Ed. 
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the greatness of the Scotts, stood second in the ranks of 
these sturdy champions of might against right. All was 
tumult soui h of the Tweed, but it was not of the old foray¬ 
ing kind simply, when cattle made hatred, and hatred made 
war, when a Cockburn was against a Tushielaw, an Elibank 
against a Harden, an E’liot against a Her, only because, 
some twenty years before that, a heifer or a sheep had 
chanced to change its ownership. When the king was 
strong, the Borderers sometimes made a virtue of neces¬ 


sity, and leagued together to save their necks: but, strange 
enough, this brotherhood never stopped their depredations 
upon one another’s property. These were a necessity, a 
kind of birthright, and being inevitable, and born with 
them, and ingrained to the very marrow, they were looked 
upon in a jolly kind of way, even by the losers, because they 
knew they would have better luck next time. The onl}' 
difference was, that, when the king was weak, or the crown 
in minority, their depredations got a wider scope. The quiet 
proprietors then came in for their contribution, and in re¬ 
ward for this, the greater rievers were grateful enough to 
do a good act for their sovereign in their own way, but only 
if lie kept out of their province, and did not interfere with 
1 heir feuds. In truth, the Borderers never hated their king, 
when lie dul not shorten their swords, or lengthen their 
necks. Amidst all their fighting and stealing, there was 
lurking in their hear Is that spirit of chivalry which, surviv¬ 
ing in their descendants, evolved, in the changes of time, 
into justice and order, adorned by sagacity and good man¬ 
ners. So it was that, when King James V. was a minor ir 
the clutches of Angus, and Lennox could do nothing to get 
him at liberty, a number of t he greater chieftains were on 
tho side of the young prince, and among these the Scotts of 
Buccleugh and the Elliots of Stobs; but others, such as the 
Homes, and Kcrs, and Ooclcburns, were creatures of tho 
Douglas; all the Borderland was divided into king’s parties 
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and Douglas’ parties, aud these again were partitioned into 
lesser rivalships, resulting from their personal feuds; so 

U t |li i | 0 I te W aRPeiled that tIie lesser proprietors knew not 
^vhat side to take, seeing their loyalty interfered with their 

revenge, or their revenge with their loyalty. In this way 

as was said by a writer of tlie Hmno <<,. ’ 

. 01 tue times , a cow was greater 

than a knig.” 

Now the Laird of Darnick was, as we have said, thinking 
of these things in his tower of Darnick. “ My father fell 
at the red Flodden,” he said, meditatively, «and our house 
as ever been a loyal one. If we joined in a foray among 
the green fields of Wells or Harden, or took one upon om 
own account, it was only what we had a right to do by the 

oTscone^ ie Borders ’ old ° r ’ 1 ween > than those of Edinburgh 

ciest his horns, if not to show that we had a courage to 
maintain, and which, thank God, has never been disgraced 

oftbisoldpeeL By “y«* 11 *££ 

ou 0 ias, and I will away to meet him on his iournev from 
Jedburgh to Melrose.” J y 110111 

Cal !“f togcther retainers and all those who looked 
their shaggy garrons, and as good equipments of shhT-r!n 

Z£ waTh th6y C0Uld tm ' n 

rnvei was nungry, and was not for-etful of 1 •? 1 

^tap^ «me°to joi^ih S an<1 ^ ^d 

of Darnick were blessed wilh ° f ““ W “ 

last Laird ^ M the 

■ But p M den - 

the royal party* H xvher* i t ' i as ^ e( ^ at niany among 
3 P 3 * " here 13 h0 should be here with his 
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fcrong arm and his sword, to show his master the kind of 
innn he lms in those parts to help him in his need against 
the Douglas, who holds him in a leash, and leads him about 
hi own ldi lorn 08 if he were a dog, to show his breed and 
1 1 is fine collar.” 

But no one could answer. Some said that the sturdy but 
changeable Wat of Bueelcugh, the most extraordinary man, 
in t t > the ch it \ I lanlen, that ever led a foray by moon¬ 
light, had joined Angus, and turned against the prince, and 

was to hr King of the Borders, or keep the prince in Ills 
0 WH stronghold of Bucoleugh, aiul rule Scotland him It. 
And sonic said that ho was afraid of the hoilglas, and kept 
away; and others, that, he had gone west among the dohn- 
: 11 MM' and Blaokets to get 11 kitchen,” * because, while the 
King was about t lie forest, the kino had got saury, and would 


not follow a Scott. 

All tin eon I u rd the Baird of Darniek mightily, and ht 
oven rogotted coining among the royalists, befor e his dis¬ 
play might iaiso Wat against him sonic day, and lie might 
have kept his loyally without, rndangi'iing his clanship. 

But ho could not help himself, now that he was there, ami 
lie. n nlved to wait and sec whether Wat would turn out to 

bo loyal after all. 

When ill t his dilemma, ami standing amidst the cavalcade, 
which had Stopped to recruit about midway, in a field still 
called the 1 Vince's Im t, hr wn irurpii rd hy a whisper in 

his oar: 

“The mistress of harnick says ye are to stand hy Jamie 


Stewart.” 

“And hy mv faith 1 will/* ho Bn id, as hr turned to SCO 
who had come with this news from Darniek “hid Jcssio 
toll 3fOU t his In i - 1 1 , Will T* 

“ Ay," rejoined Will; “and what’s more, she : ays that 

• Tim IK-t L oan n-aurlini. i w « .1 tin* word for Ihmli iar.0 ; our urn’ 
of It is no noTetty.—Ki>, 
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Wat Scott is against James Stewart, and that, if the riever 

* 

Buccleugh were ten times greater than he is, all the men of 
his clan wouldna mak her consent to desert her king.” 

“Just like the woman!” said Andrew. “Not the first 
time she lias unearthed the fox, and made him rue the day 
he has passed the peel. Get thee back, and tell her I will 
obey her—not because it is a command of a wife, but the 
request of one who might be a queen. While horse and 
man may stand, or spear and blade hold together, neither 
bolt nor bar shall keep me from the king—neither monk 
nor mass shall break my purpose.” 

“And what’s more?” 

“What more, man? is not that enough?” said Heiton. 

“No; there’s to be a fight at Darnick; for Wat is to try 
to tak the king at Hallidon Hill, and you are to come hame 
to the tower, and be ready to offer it as a place of refuge for 
him, and, if necessary, to defend it; and if ye winna, she’ll 
defend it herself’ 

“Then take this other answer with you: say I will re¬ 
turn as soon as I can with credit get away, without creating 
the suspicion of going over to Scott; and in the meantime 

get everything put into fighting order in the tower. All 
this I know she can do as well as I.” 

The messenger departed with the answer; but he had 
scarcely got out of sight, when Heiton encountered another 
man, whom he knew to be one of Scott’s retainers. 

Why aie you here, man,” he said, “and your master 

collecting his clan yonder for treason against his lawful 
sovereign?” 

^ ara * oxne ko seek thee, as well as some others,” 
replied he. “My master, Walter Scott, sends this to thee, 
wfi his gude greetings, that to-morrow night, by God’s 
grace, he is to make a surprise on the Douglas, and seize 
him, and confine him in his castle, till the prince can get 
a better governor, or be able to reign liimscl; and thou’rt 
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to moot him, with all the strength thou canst muster, at 
Hallidou.” 

‘‘The foul fiend is in thee, man,” said Ileiton; “for thou 
tlost Hot apeak the truth. It is the king your master wants, 
and than ho will ruin Scotland and all of us as ho listeth. 
to*, toll him I’ll stand by the prince, though I hate Angus; 
hut it boll lot this alone, 1 will still pay him his black 

mail/' 

With this answer, which astonished the messenger, ho 
went away, and the cavalcade moved on. There we >mc- 
thing like ft diilieulty into which Ileiton had got, and he 
began to C&st U]* the odds. 11 is wife, he knew, was seldom 
Wrong in her calculations; Scott was an old wolf, who never 
hesitated to make honesty subserve his policy, and with him 
policy v. only another name for sell seeking. 

.Even an ho so thought he might get out of his perplexity, 
a knight with splendid armour rodo past him, and whispered 
tO him, os il alraid of being overheard, 11 Ileiton, if you*re 

for the prince, join Scott.” 

“The foul fiend is in thCO) tOO, 91 ZlUl tiered Ileiton lo 1dm- 
relf. “ Thou dost prevaricate, sir knight. Thinkst thus to 
tliok mo with thy .jugglery hat Imp 

Now Moil »ii v\ no more than oilier gallant Murder men 
h‘ng in coming Inn point, whether it was among black cattle 
or obscure lam ir.. Ilia life bad been spoilt in asserting 
lights Which WOTO constantly liable b* invasion; and 11 to 
prompt, fiery, and M odule disposition of the man had been 
lo pt for c\ cr on tin* alert by the circum (am . a of his situa- 

lion. 1 hftv«' to intrepidity, almost to iimouiubility strong 
and active in pm mi nuiatcr of his weapons, ami al\va\ - 
toady to u e them m tint extremity of daugor — his aid WOS 
eourted in many a desperate euterpiise by Hie rival claus 

OB I ho Borden. So, putting spurs to his garron, he was 

galloping, del ci i u i i um I ly o\ cr I lie muir, when ot ho a might have 
I cm ; roping about for a Holution in the intricate chambers of 
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Ihc "brain. His face was turned to Darnick, and his spurs 
against his horse’s side. Nor was the occasion unworthy of 
his energy. There was mischief brewing about the very 
precincts of his peel, and the torrent would be poured on 
the very heart of his kindred. Tie might lose his head, or 
win a charter, as the issue might show; and it was impos¬ 
sible that, in a contest where royalty was engaged, or a 
Douglas endangered, he could, with his stronghold in the 
midst of it, be permitted to be neutral. 

“ And by the horns of my crest, I don’t wish,” he said, as 
ho spurred on; “and ii I did wish, the mistress of Darnick 
would teach me a better lesson than to shame myself beside 
the husbands of Yarrow roses or Ettrick lilies.” 

But a man is never so ready to be caught, as when his 
head is above the bush; and Heiton’s somewhat grand soli¬ 
loquy was no sooner finished, than he was stopped by a 
body of Borderers well equipped. “ Bcllcnden!” soimded in 

his ears. “ Buccleugh himself J” he muttered, and in an in- 
stant he stood before Wat Scott. 


Now comes the storm, thought Heiton to himself, and 

began to collect his thoughts, as the cautious master of a 

vessel furls Ins sails, and makes his ship snug, when he dis- 
ceins the approaching squall. 

“™ ier dnve y° u > man > as if the mistress of Darnick 
waited for ye to take your dinner off the best heifer in our 
enemy Home’s parks?” said Scott. 

“Having only a small peel,” rejoined Heiton, “it is 
necessary I should look after it when a thousand Scotts arc 
marching north by west. It is not for crows’ nests that 

bU^ eU fl m f CheS Wlth a thousand men, and without a 
blast of his horn. May I take the liberty to ask why 

iou rt not with the followers of the prince ? ’ ’ 

' 1 ‘° d ° f01 ' 


tt 


Make him follow thee,’' said Heiton. “Ay, so it is said; 
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i-ut, Walter Scott, though I have no objection to ho inyour 
train, I Would not like to see my kin-' there.” 

A"i wilt thou, man, said t'f<itt. “Hush! wluvt would 
Wat Scott do with ft king? 11a! ha! kings are ill to 

fodder, and when thou’st fattened them, they don't make 

till- pot boil or keep the spurs out of the pewter dish. 
There are king.! enow lvsouth the Tweed when Buooleucll 
*8 th< Jamie keep north and Wat south, and there 

" ill ke no stntc in Scotland but that of the good old eus- 

tnm of keeping tliine own. ( ’.mio, I want thee and thy 

friends.” 

c ‘ I must know (ho foray first,” replied Heiton* 

‘‘Ami so thou wilt. Co? no near,” said Seott. u Listen, 
I know that the prinee wishes to get out of the hands of 

Angus, and l wish to undo the grasp — understand ye*** 

l»ut an thou tail our heads may liek sawdustreplied 

Heiton. u Good-by,” 

When wilt thou return) 11 cried Soott after him. 

1 \\ ill trll thee when 1 know w hat-a o*clook at Darnick,” 
was the reply. 

And Heiton Spurred on more hastily than ('Ver, U&d H( vn 
lifted irin or rested lirrl till he was at his own tower, 

W hat s brotedi( ><» Imre, man, when the king needs 

thoot* 1 said his wife, when he entered* 11 Thou look’et 08 if 
the lung’s headsman were after thee, and not thou alter his 
enemies. Saw ye my messenger?” 

1 did, dr in, replied he; 11 hut there's one wheel within 
another wheel, and one within that” 

And thmi st lost thy wits among wheels, and may even 
lose thy head under nn axe,” 

And tin bernusr 1 fear that 1 am hero,” he said, 11 to tell 
thee thoU rt wrong, 1 I u Seott wants only to free the king 
ftom the hands ol the I Douglas* What am I todof lam 
plgeed bed ween the horns of a dilemnu. Il I go with tin' 
king, I go against him, and may see the Heading Hill at 


i i 


it 
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Stirling; if I go with Scott, I go against Douglas, ami may 
lose my head even before I get there.” 

“A woman’s wits are like her palfrey," said the wife - 
“go quickest when hardest pressed. Get thee back i r the 
and come hero to Dantick as hist as spurs can dri 
thee. There’s no fear of your being suspected of a want of 
loyalty, for Douglas does not know that Scott is at the 1 k 
of Hallidon; but hark ye, keep out of Soott’s path, for ) 
has a trick of keeping live stock w hen they come in his \ 

And what am I to do when I come back/ said he; “for 
if there’s a fight at Damiek, will the Laird of DaruicL; not 
be expected to bo in the thickest of it f" 

‘Certainly; and so ye will, man. Mount and go— 1 

gone! The cloud must soon rise, or it must sink for 
ever!” 

And Hciton, without putting moro questions, returned to 
the Loyal party, which was now approaching danger. Ho 
got the men who had gone with him, and returning bv a 
round to avoid Scott, again reached his own poeL ° 

There was not much time to be lost, for do re were elms 

hwH*. 1 rc °I'l« wore running 

nd thither, under the excitement so natural us n 

consequence of a Royal procession in a part of tho countr . 

accustomed only to lawless raids. There was a mystery too 

among the more knowing, for ott’s manmuvn mid not l e 

altogc her bidden. He wae in neighbour!.. ,* 

gieat distance from the Royal pn sfon, and yet he did n< t 
show any intention to bo of it; but his secret must 1, 
been wonderfully kept, for the generality had no suspicion 

bv tiim 1U f °- SS t T* aU ^ lom a kl° 0 >ly contest would c.-lij^o 

Now the mistress of Damiek evolved her plJs. Sim -,,t 

•JS away 0,1 Vanous cn ' aiuls > which somehow seemed 
obe-aU very necessary, though tho necessity never a,, , ued 
till the moment it was made known. appealed 
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“And now Andrew Heiton,” she said, “thou’rt not to he 
found anywhere* Away in the donjon there, to remain till 
I tell thee thou’rt wanted either by James Stewart or Wat 
Scott.” 

This command 1 ieiton would not obey, till he understood 
better her intentions, and these were conveyed by a whisper 
which seemed to satisfy him. He did as he was directed, 
and the portal of the peel tower was closed and bolted. 
The mistress then betook herself to the top, and planted her- 
sell where she could see far around without being ob¬ 
served. 


Nor was all this done more quickly than was required. 
By and by the signs of the coming procession thickened. 
The indescribable stir of the air on the approach of crowds 
of human beings might easily be detected. Then the sounds 


of horses’ feet, succeeded by tire reverberations of trumpets, 
which the heralds and pursuivants began to blow as tin? 
town of Melrose came in view. The heraldic ensigns glit¬ 
tered in the rays of an unclouded sun; the gay armour of 
barons and knights cast their reflections everywhere, carry¬ 
ing the glory of war under the aspects of peace and lo 3 r nlty. 
The young prince was seated on horseback, with Angus on 
the one side, and George Douglas on the other; their horses 
equipped after the gaudy fashion of the times, which were 
not yet beyond the era of ohivalry, neighing to the sound of 
the horns, and curveting ns if under the very feelings which 
inspired the riders* The scene was such as might seem the 
farthest removed from tho inspirations of strife. Koyalty 
it enshrined in peace, to rccoivo the Solat of admiration, 
and bo blessed with tho breathings of gratitude. 

I hit, quick as a blast of a horn among tho hills or tho 
advent of a thunderclap, tho terrific cry of “Bollcnden!” was 
heard, succeeded by the border hurrah, and the next instant 

a thousand wild men, with glittering swords in their hands, 

the terrible battle-nxo or tho piercing spear, rushed more 
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like a cataract than a torrent on the all-unprepared and ut- 
terly-unsuspicious party. In the midst of them was Wat 
Scott, with his stern fa’e and fierce eye. For an enemy to 
see it was to tremble, for a warrior to be fired. Taken at 
once, the Royal party swerved like a surging sea. The prince 
was cared for, and the )ouglas, maddened by the fear of 
losing their royal prize, and burning with the revenge of an 
old hatred, flow from place to place, crying, “For the king ! 
for the king! ” It was answered by the roar of the noAV 
laised Scotts, returned again by tiie Royalists, and echoed 
with an energy redoubled by the rising fury of opposi- 
tion. The pressure of the Borderers increased as their 
hopes rose, and their repeated hurrahs told of their suc¬ 
cess am: I t the clanging of swords, the heavy fall of the 
axe, the sharp risp of the lance. Scott was still paramount. 

and everywhere, pointing, hacking, calling to secure the 
prince. 


1 lie noise of battle hurtled In the air. 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan.” 

: t and for some time the contest had more the ap¬ 
pearance of an attack, ill resisted; but it soon ceased to 
present that aspect, and now it was as if every man closed 

hitoVarTbreathings. 6 ° f 0r ^ W 


With foot to foot, and eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed.” 

Work alloAvcd no time or inclination for exclamations- 
ut death everywhere among both parties extorting the 

tlle , JeU - PUM d °'™ J-ndt and the W 
but then places ware not seen after their heads feU for' 

the ™“ “ *“* «'“ l «<» scarcely seemed room to 

uie aim to do the work of thp T^iii qp-ti * i 

n r> i . 01 lilQ Wl11 - Still victory boded 

gan to recede The \ and &Sam ’ &S the opposing Party be- 
g ecede, the cries commenced, “BeUenden! Bellen- 
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den !" but they were not destined to be many times repeated. 
A loud cheer came from the king’s party, even when they 
were retiring. It was soon explained. They were being 
joined by the two clans of the Homes and Kers, who had 
come up hot with revenge against their old enemy, but with 
less loyalty than possessed by Scott. The onset of the new¬ 
comers was a repetition of that of the Borderers, fierce, and 
bearing the aspect o victory before it was won. 

All this was seen by the mistress of Darnick, and heard 
by Hciton with the feelings of a caged lion. It was now 
her time, she saw how victory pointed. It was impossible 
for Buccleugh to hold out. 

“Now,” she said, “thou knowest whom to fight for with 
safety. Ere a quarter-of-an-hour the king’s party will pre¬ 
vail. Get thee into the thick of the fight, but as far from 
Wat Scott as you can. Thou’lt save thy head and thy lands, 
without injuring thy old friend. 

The portal was opened, and the master of Darnick was 
soon fighting desperately in the ranks of the king, his ner¬ 
vous arm dealing death at every stroke. “ Heiton to the 
rescue!” was sounded; and his retainers, returning, took 
the Scotts in flank. This movement was decisive. In a 
short time the Borderers were in ret reat, and the wounded of 
the king’s party conveyed to l Ho tower, where the kind at¬ 
tentions and hospitality of the laird hastened their recovery. 

The policy of the mistress of Darnick was soon apparent 
from the treatment inflicted not only upon the retainers of 
. oott, bui. (tu all those who did not come forward to the 
help of Angus;* and it was this latter consequence, foreseen 
by her, which dictated hor stratagem. She knew that it was 
necessary for Heiton to be on the one side ortho other; and 

the good effects of h r wisdom were shown in another Way. 

About thirty years after the battle of Darnick, a now 
charter was bestowed on Heiton; a good sign that ho was 

* Scott himself was outlawed. — Ki>. 


Till' 1.AIKP OK PAKNIOIv TOW I It. 


.Ml 

mJ *-* * * 


ho ld in vomombranoo for having boon found in the ranks of 
tho king; that charter w»w, no doubt, not by Jam°», who 
w,is :ui,>|i< i:um l to I'llV our H>" d«-:^«» “f Sl!0tt ; but by Mm>, 
whoso oounaollors wore not lod by tlioao distinctions, tmd 
who looked only at the open evidences of loya " 
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THE BROKEN HEART. 

A TALE OF THE REBELLION. 

Marly in M e November of 1745, the news reached Cam¬ 
bridge that Cl arles Stewart, at the head of his hardy and de¬ 
voted Highlanders, had crossed the Borders, and taken pos¬ 
session of Carlisle. The inhabitants gazed upon each other 
with terror, for the swords of the clansmen had triumphed 
over all opposition; they were regarded, also, by the multi¬ 
tude as savages, and by the more ignorant as cannibals. But 
tliere were others who rejoiced in the success of the young 
adventurer, and who, dangerous as it was to confess their 
joy, took but small pains to conceal it. Amongst these was 
James I >awson, the son of a gentleman in the north of Lan¬ 
cashire, and then a student at St John’s College. That 
night he invited a party of friends to sup with him, who 
entertained sentiments similar to his own. The cloth was 

i 

withdrawn, and he rose and gave, as the toast of the even¬ 
ing, “/ J » 'ince Charles , and success to him!” His guests, 
fired with his own enthusiasm, rose, and received the toast 
with cheers. The bottle v r ent round, the young men drank 
deep, and other toasts of a similar nature followed. The 
song succeeded the toast, and James f >awson sang the fol¬ 
lowing, which seemed to be the composition of the day:— 

(1 Free o’er the Borders the tartan is streaming. 

The dirk is unsheath’d, and the claymore is gleaming, 

The prince and his clansmen in triumph advance, 

Nor needs lie the long-promised succours of France. 

From the Cumberland mountains and Westmoreland lake, 

Each brave man shall snatch up a sword for his sake; 

And the * Lancashire Witch' on her bosom shall wear 
The snow-white cockade, by her lover placed there. M 
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But while lie y et sung, and as lie completed 1 >ut tl ie first vcrse ; 
tw > constal Ies and three or four soldiers hurst into the roon i 
and denounced them as traitors and as their ] nisoners. 

Down with them! exclaimed James ilawson, sjiring- 
ing forward, and snatching down a sword which was sus¬ 
pended over the mantelpiece. The students vigorously re¬ 
sisted the attempt to make them prisoners, and several of 
them, with their entertainer, escaped. 

He concealed himself for a short time, when, his horse 
bemg brought, he took the road towards Manchester, in 
older to join the ranks of the adventurer. It was about 
mid-day on the 29th when he reached the town, which is 
now the emporium of the manufacturing world. On pro¬ 
ceeding down Market Street, he perceived a confused crowd 
some uttering threats, and others with consternation ex¬ 
pressed on their countenance; and, in the midst of the mul¬ 
titude, was Serjeant Dickson, a young woman, and a 
drummer-boy, beating up for recruits. The white cockade 
streamed from the hat of the serjeant; the populace vented 

Mm r ST* aga T* him ’ but no man dared to seize 
. m, for he continued to turn round and round, with a 

blunderbuss in his hand, facing the crowd on all sides and 

threatening to shoot the tot man that approached, bh„ 

Z:: "pf « Serve ** PriMe ' and “> mount the white 

Ltot ’. SaSTyw t-T, W 7 d them in triump,, > 

OJiarhe yet f Some dozen recruits already 


James Dawson 


followed at the heels of the serjeant, 
spurred his horse through the crowd. 

“Give me one of your favours,” said he, addressing the 



“ Aj', a dozen, your honour,” replied Dickson. 

Placed "anotW 5®, riband > and tied ** to his breast, and 
placed another at his horse’s head. His conduct had ™ 

effect upon the multitude; numbers flocked around the se" 
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jeaiitj his favours became exhausted; and when the Prince 
and the army entered the town in the evening, he brought 
be:ore him a hundred and eighty men, which he had that 
day enlisted. 

The little band so raised were formed into what was 
called the Manchester Regiment, of which the gallant 
Townly was made colonel, and James Dawson one of the 
captains. 

Our business at present is not with the movements of 
(!hai les Edward; nor need we describe his daring march to¬ 
wards Derby, which struck terror throughout all England, 
and for a time seemed to shake the throne and the dynasty; 
nor dwell upon the particulars of his masterly retreat to¬ 
wards Scotland ullico it to say, that on the 19 th of Dc- 
rember the Highland army again entered Carlisle. 

On the following morning they evacuated it; but the 
Manchester LYginient, which was now composed of about 

three hundred men, was left as a garrison to defend the 
town against the entire army of proud Cumberland. They 
Were devoted as a sacrifice, that the prince and the main 
army might ho saved. The dauntless Townly, and the young 
and gallant Dawson, were not ignorant of the desperatencss 
and the hopclcssm of their situation) but they strove to 


impart their own heroism to the garrison, and to defend the 
town to the la t. On tho morning of the 21st, the entire 
army of the Duke of Cumberland arrived before Carlisle, 
and took possession of the fortifications that commanded it. 
I In ordered the garrison to surrender, and they answered 
him by a discharge of musketry. They had withstood a 
r.jrgo of ten days, during which time Cumberland had erected 
batter] and procured cannon from Whitehaven) before 

their lire tin* decaying and neglected walls of the city gave 

way, to lmld out another day wn > impossible; and tin 

Was no WBOUrcc Irll lor the devoted band but to suncndei 
i»r perish. Oil the 30 til, a white llag va lioirted mi ll>e 
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ramparts. On its being perceived, the cannon ceased to 

play upon the town, and a messenger was sent to the Duke 

of Cumberland, to inquire what terms lie would grant to 
the garrison. 

“ Tel1 tbcm >” replied, haughtily, “ I offer no terms but 
these—that they shall not be put to the sword, but they 

shall be reserved for His Majesty to deal with them as he 
may think proper.” 

lliere was no alternative, and these doubtful and evasive 
erms were accepted. The garrison were disarmed, and 
under a numerous guard placed in the cathedral. 

James Dawson and seventeen others were conveyed to 
ondon, and cast into prison, to wait the will of His Mi 
jesty. TM now his parents were ignorant of the Me of 
their son though they had heard of his being compelled to 
flee fiom the university, and feared that he had joined the 
standard of the Prince. Too soon their worst fclswere 
realised, and the truth revealed to them. But there was 

parent’s—she^wIio Jle(1 ? ^ ^ feIt keen1 ^ « • 

wa.plighted andhishearigi™ Faty^er 
a young and gentle being, and she had known James Daw 

and their hearts were^ f^ 0 ”’ 

which she was made acquainted with hi>? im • 16 day ° U 

° f T ■*“ 8to “ Ms par£ my 

prison-house, and adJtM^On t0 tI,<! 

raised her hands, and spring ^ Sh ° 

and wept. 1 ° b l01 " arcI > fell upon his neck 

my sweet'one* 111113 '' *J? cxclaimC(J > “you here! Weep not 

hope—I shall not dic-mv ow T ~ IS Il0 l lc 'Cvciy 

C °' vu Fann y, be comforted” 
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‘‘Yes! yes, there is hope!—the king will pardon you,” 
she exclaimed. 1 lie will spare my James—I will implore 
your life at his cct!” 

“Nay, nay, love—say not the king,” interrupted the 
young enthusiast i'or the house o:f Stewart; “it will be but 
imprisonment till a 1 is oyer—the Elec tor cannot seek my 



lie strove long and earnestly to persuade, to assure her, 
that his life was not in danger—that he would be saved— 
and what sho wisl ecl she believed. The jailer entered, and 
informed them it was time that she should depart; and 
again sinking her head upon his breast, she wept “good¬ 
night.” 

But each day she revisited him, and they spoke of his de¬ 
liverance together. At times, too, she told him with tears 
of the efforts she had made to obtain his pardon—of her 
attempts to gain admission to the’ presence of the king—of 
t he repulses she met with—of her applications to the nobi¬ 
lity connected with the court—of the insult and inhumanity 
she met with from some—the compassion she experienced 
from others—the interest that they took in his fate, and the 
hopes and the promises which they held out. Upon those 
hopes and ilioso promises she fondly dwelt. She looked 
into his eyes to perceive the hope that they kindled there, 
and as joy boamed from them, she half forgot that his life 
dung upon the word of a man. 

But his parents enrno to visit him; hors followed her, and 
i hey joined their efforts to hers, and anxiously, daily, almost 
hourly, 11 1 ny exerted their energies to obtain his pardon. 
IN ; father possessed an influence in t ied iouecring matters 
in Lancashire, and hers mold exercise tho same in an ad¬ 
joining OOUIlty. That influence was now urged—the mem¬ 
bers | hey had supporled were importuned. They promised 

to employ their best exertions. Whatever the feelings or 
principles of the elder Dawson might he, ho had no\or 
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avowed disaffection openly—he liad never evinced a lean- 
ing to the family of Stewart—he had supported the govern- 
ment of the day ; and the father of Fanny Lester was an 
upholder of the house of Hanover. The influence of all 
t eir relatives, and of all their friends, was brought into 
action, peeis and commoners were supplicated, and they 
pledged their intercession. Men high in office took an into- 
rest in the fate of James Dawson, or professed to take it • 
promises, half official, were held out; and when his youth, 
the short time that he had been engaged in the rebellion, 
fm e situation that he held in the army of the Adven¬ 
turer, were considered, no one doubted but that his pardon 
was certain—-that he would not be brought to trial. Even 

his parents felt assured; but the word of the king was not 
passed. ° 

They began to look forward to the day of his deliverance 
with impatience, but still with certainty. There was but 
one heart that feared, and it throbbed in the hostun of poor 

him? 7 * start from her sieep, crying, “Save 

m - save him! as she fancied she beheld them drawing 

hiTin 0 W XeCUfcl fl^’ In ° rdei t0 soothe her parents and 
ns, in the confidence that pardon would be extended to 

lira agieed that the day of his liberation should bo the day 

„ Sh ; kDw thdr •*-*-.—ib, 

u &a led with her fears to believe the “flattering tale ” 

woutTr tl ' ied ; 1S ,° ^ Cheer her; he believeJ that his life 
d be spared; lie endeavoured to smile and to bo happy. 

tensions are idle. The Elector_” * PP 

my lit > heifc , h i S f ^ er W ° Uld iDterfere ' “ Speak not so 
princes in vou^b ft “T earuest, r—“ speak not against 

the tidings. Your life is in the hands of a king-of a 
memf u i one, and it is safe-only speak not thus '-do 
n °t’ aS me as you love ourVanny, do not/’ 
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Then would they chase away her fears, and speak of the 
arrangements for the bridal; and Fanny would smile pen¬ 
sively while James held her hand in his, and as he gazed 
on her finger he raised it to his lips, as though he took 
the measure of the ring. 

But “hopedeferred maketh the heart sick; 1 ’ and though 
they still retained their confidence that he would be par¬ 
doned,yet their anxiety increased, and Fanny’s heart seemed 
unable longer to contain its agony and suspense. More than 
six months had passed, but still no pardon came for James 
I >awson. The fury of the civil war was spent, the royal 
Adventurer had escaped, the vei geance of the sw.>rd was 
satisfied, and the law of the conquerors, and the scaffolds of 
the law, called for the blood of those whom the sword had 
saved. The soldier laid down his weapon, and the execu¬ 
tioner took up his. On the leaders of the Manchester regi¬ 
ment the vengeance of the bloodthirsty law first fell. It 
was on the evening of the 11th o 'July, 1746, James Daw¬ 
son sat in his prison ; Fanny sat by his side, with her hand 
in his, and his parents were ready also, when the jailer 
entered, and ordered him to pre/pare to hold himself in readi¬ 
ness for his trial in the court-house at St. Margarets, 
Southwark, on the following day. His father groaned— 
his mother exclaimed, “My son 1”—but Fanny sat motion¬ 
less. No tear was in her eye—no muscle in herjcounje-1 
nance moved. Her fingers grasped his with a firm r 
pressure—hut she evinced no other - mptoni ot basing 
heard tho mandate that was delivered. They rose to de¬ 
part, and a low deep sigh issued from her bosom , hut sh 
showed no sign of violent grief; her feelings were already 
exhausted—her heart could bear no moic. 

On the following day, eighteen victims, with the gallant 
Townly at their head, were brought forth for trial before a 
grand jury. Amongst them, and as one of the chief, was 
James Dawson. Fanny had insisted on being present. She 
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tW,!^ V ° ti . guil ‘ v P™nounced witt a yet deeper apathy 

tZZ Cal . “ T a ? nomiceme “ t of his trial. She 

Prayer Z a kT !" bosom > her U J® »oved as in 

stode stah She* 611 "°r “a™ 8 ' 6 tear > sbe bre “‘hed not a 
to e si^n. She arose, she beckoned to hpr* of+onri^ ± i 

Qi,»|i | « _ • _ the court-house. 

otm his friends entertained the horn timt ti r> i 

Power might be moved-ftey redoubled fteit etrUont- 
-y increased their importunities — they were willino- t 

“e^renlt a 6 7 ^ “* migbt be but ^'ed-and 

BuT F&my de Mtlt tt “ ‘S* b0Ped hope 

j yieiaea not to the vain thought a 

she sat bv her c.;/i a , l ® nc ‘ - L ' a y after day 

comforter ^he ^ SafTT f 

ambition, Sh^anTtho °' ^ S 

ab Fourt CaSt d n0 t Ud ^ the ° h ^csfof the e s oS 10Uld ^ 

sign of S™rTshe ad eS d 'n“ne d o l f g » 

She seemed to have mastered her y ^ . 7 °™*” s wea kness. 

the victims on the following dav T * *5? execut ^ on of 

bis head to the officer who dehvered t ^ 8 ^ Wed 

answered, «I am prepared !” ^ warrant, and calmly ' 

® he tore her baii-^hf^^pon^rfloot 116 h riS ° n “ h0USe ' 

th ? — 

rowed cheeks. Fannv alone r gUshed down bis fur- 
quil. No throe of agQny SW ™ S s * erd she alone was tran- 

counteuance, or burned in her eve S] ° SOm ’ flushed iu ber 

css, resigned. He pressed her to his boslm Tu ' 
their last farewell. oosom y as they took 
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“Adieu!—adieu!—my own!' 1 he cried. “My Fanny— 
farewell!—an eternal 'arewell!” 


“ Nay, nay,” she replied; “ say not eternal—we shall meet 
again. ’Tis a short farewell—I feel it—I feel it. Adieu, 

o 

love!—adieu! Die firmly. We shall meet soon.” 

Next morning the prisoners were to be dragged on sledges 
to Kensington Common, which was the place appointed for 
their execution. In the first sledge was the executioner, 


sitting over his pinioned victims with a drawn sword in his 
hand. No priest—no minister of religion attended them; 
and around the sledges followed thousands, some few express¬ 
ing sympathy, but the majority following from curiosity, 
and others venting their execrations against all traitors. In 
the midst of the multitude was a hackney coach, following 
the sledges, and in it was the gentle Fanny Lester, accom¬ 
panied by a relative and a female friend. They had endea¬ 
voured to persuade her from the fearful trial; but she was 
calm, resolute, and not to be moved, and they yielded toiler 
wish. The coach drew up within thirty yards of the scaf¬ 
fold; Fanny pulled down the window, and leaning over it, 
she beheld the piles of faggots lighted around the scaffold 
—she saw the flames ascend, and the soldiers form a circlo 
round them. She saw the victims leave the sledge, she 


looked upon him whom her heart loved as lie mounted the 
] dace of death, and his step was firm, his countenance un¬ 
moved. She saw him join in prayer with his companions, 
;md her eyes were fixed on him as lie flung papers and his 
ha t among 11 10 multitude. She saw the fatal signal given, 
and the drop fall—she heard the horrid shout, the jell that 
burst from the multitude, but not a niuscic of lici fiamc 


moved. She gazed calmly, as though it had been on a 
bridal ceremony. She beheld the executioner b< 11 the h.u- 
bavitics which the law awards to treason the clothes woio 
torn from the victims; one by one they were cut down; 
and the finisher of the law with the horrid knife in his hand, 
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proceeded to lay open their bosoms, and taking out their 
hearts, tiung them on the faggots that blazed around the 
scaffold. The last spectacle of barbarity was dames Dawson, 
and when the executioner had plunged the knife in his 
breast, he raised his heart in his hand, and la tilling it a mo¬ 
ment before the horrorstricken and disgusted multitude, ho 
cast it into the flames, exclaiming, as he flung it from him, 

“God save King Gecrgc!” Fanny beheld this—her eyes 

became blind she heard not the shout of the multitiali’_ 

she drew back her head into the coach— it dropped uoon the 
shoulder of her companion. “My dear! I follow thee!—I 
follow thee!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands together. 
“Sweet Jesus! receive both our souls together!” They at¬ 
tempted to raise her head, to support her in their arms, but 
she sank back lifeless. Her spirit had accompanied him it 
Pr e f ®ff© of sti l ed agony and a broken heart. 
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T IIE CATE R AN OF LOCHLO Y. 

“ ^ crc I to lose sight of my native bills, my heart would sink, and 
’ arm would wither like fern i* the winter blast.”—Ron Roy. 

“ And so, my dear lads, you wish me to relate my passage 
wit! the Catcrans oi Eochloy V' said General Danger field. 

u Do, father; you will so oblige me,” replied the younger 
of his two sons. 

“ Well, then,” continued the general, laying his hand upon 
the hoy’s head, u you shall have it; but, remember, no inter¬ 
ruption; I must tell my story my own way.” 

‘‘Agreed!” replied his eldest son, Edmund, a fine youth 
cf sixteen. 

“We'l, to begin at the beginning:—! am a native of 
Scotland—born on the Borders—of a respectable family 
well known there—the Jardines of that ilk. I entered the 
army young, and continued there the best part of my days. 

I became acquainted in very peculiar circumstances with 
your angel mother, who, having succeeded to the family 
estates in Northumberland, which had belonged to your 
undo and godfather, I assumed his name, that these pos¬ 
sessions might still be inherited at least nominally by a Dan- 
gerfield. 

“I was on service during that lamentable rebellion in 
which so much blood was poured out in an abortive attempt 
to restore a doomed race to their kingly possessions. I 
fought at Ouilodon; and well remember, and with horror 
witnessed, the cruelties that followed the victory. The 
Saxons, as we were called, were in consequence execrated; 

and the Highlanders burned with a fierce desire to avenge 
their slaughtered friends and kinsmen. So circumstanced, 
it is almost unnecessary to remark, that the government 
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troops were peculiarly obnoxious; and it was consequently 
very dangerous for them to wander to any distance from 
their respective stations; as, in many instances where they 
had been so foolhardy as disregard the strict injunctions on 
the subject, they never returned to tell the tale. 

I had leave of absence for a short time; and I there forts 
quitted my quarters, which were at Inverness, in order to 
spend my Christmas with my relations in Kelso—for I was 
not then married. As is usual, where friends are happy 
and comfortable, they were not fond of separating too soon, 
and I was loth to leave the hospitable board of my enter¬ 
tainers; so I lingered as long as I could, and thus made 
it a matter of necessity to proceed northwards with the 
utmost despatch. It is a long way between Kelso and In¬ 
verness; and I had to proceed on horseback, accompanied 
by a single servant. We got on very well till we reached 

Glasgow, after which the journey was both tedious and 
vexatious. 

On the second day after quitting the western metro¬ 
polis there came on a great fall of snow, partially obstruct¬ 
ing the roads, which, in those days, were not in the very 
est state, even in good weather; and, after pursuing, appa- 

WdVl T P TJ , r ° Ute f ° r ftt least a cou P le of tours, I 

had loat our way-no very agreeable disco- 

is nntM PeC n y 7 the Cl ° se 0f However, there 
ing like putting the best face on a thing when you 

cannot help it; so we boldly pushed on, in the vain hope of 

at last getting.rate the right path. Vain it assuredly was- 

tanertantT S *5"? « »ade the 

important discovery that wo were just as far off as ever 
1 1 om escaping from our difficulties. 

it is Sil ' exclaimctl “y ^rvant. ‘ See!. 

fro'm whn?l UP ! aDd , tliere a a light; but 

pioceoded I could not conjecture. It could 
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hardly be from a house, as it was too much elevated. I 
desired my servant i|> follow, and we made for the mysteri¬ 
ous place, which was with some difficulty reached; and 
where, to our infinite dismay, in place of finding ourselves 
in the vicinity of a house, we discovered that we were at 
the foot of a tremendous precipice, and the light that had 

guided us was still glimmering at an apparently inaccessible 
height above our heads. 

In this state of desperation, we hallooed, and made as 
much noise as possible, and were speedily answered by a 
human voice, inquiring why we made such a disturbance 
and what we wanted. I answered, 

c< * Shelter for tho night, and food; for we are nearly dead 
from hunger/ 

“To this no reply was made for a few moments, when a 
voice again answered, 

“ c Remain where you are, and I will descend and re¬ 
move you from this place of danger/ 

“A man then descended from the rocks, and desired us 
to follow him, which we did, with some reluctance, more 
i specially as we were compelled to leave our horses below. 

Never mind thooattle; they will bo taken good oar© 
of/ said our conductor, laying especial emphasis on the word 
1 good/ 


“1 must confess I did not foci by any means comfortable. 
I hit what was to bo done? Starvation stared us in the 
tare, and the danger of perishing by cold, or by falling 

into some oi the deep ravines that layabout us, w but 

too probable; so 1 mustered up all my courage, and fol¬ 
lowed my unknown guide, who led me, by a very preci¬ 
pitous and dan;'emus path, to a largo cavity in the centre 
of the rock. My servant Came last; and, when we readied 
the place of OUT destination, we beheld a vast pile of fag* 
gots lighted Up in tho middle of a prodigious vacuity. Tho 
warmth, as you msy readily Suppose, was very grateful to 
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two travellers benumbed by cold; and, while we were 

standing by the lire, the guide suddenly disappeared, but 

returned, some few minutes afterwards, from some «■< , n _ 

cealed part of the subterranean habitation, with above fiftv 
armed men. 

At . ui h a \i i \ unexpected, not 10 say disagreeable 

spectacle, m circumstances otherwise sufficiently alarmin^ 

both myself and servant felt no small degree of fear. Our 

tiepidation was observed; and one of the number, who 

seemed to have the command of the rest of the band, ad- 
dressed me to the following purport:_ 

“; Y0 » C “. be at no 1083 t0 conjecture who we are, and 
at our ordinary occupation is; but you have nothin* to 

noTdeltit\ 0US f T ^ ^ Wbat iS CaUed vioIence > wc°a ro 

^ SeW0m * tl-se whl 

!n \ ° n ° Ur care have “ever either been 
a little f barban ^ or suffered to want. We extort only 

men thT* • w? “ to spare «»d rather au* 
ment than dimmish the property of the poor. We know 

a as . oo well what the consequences would be were re ti 
fall into the hands of the rich and powerful w J 
signed to our fate. We can onl v .ll ’ We re ' 

can inflict no greater vengeance upon un. if isrnbTo A™ 
be; but we have a fellow-feeling n ' 10 Me ma y 

take advantage of distress: in ta, th itt™™ “no "7? 

purposes, that we live in this manner, if !V" f^ 01 * 1 

have been perpetrated upon ? 

were in vain to expect assistance or relieTat < 

our Hanoverian oppressors * h hands of 

V ? a — 

^ ^ nor reason tQ J deceive ± 
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you a hearty welcome to these adamantine abodes, and that 
with the most perfect sincerity. Our fare is homely but 
wholesome; and our beds, though coarse, are clean. Nor 
be under any concern for your horses; they too shall share 
our protection and hospitality. We have no hay; but they 
shall not want. Stables we have none; but can shelter 
them, for one night at least, from the inclemency of the 
weather.’ 

“ This address revived our courage, which was not a little 
augmented upon being handed a bicker of whisky—moun¬ 
tain dew of the most delicious description; at least I thought 
so then, and have never changed my opinion since. Talk 
of the wines of Spain, or of France, or the Rhine, I never 
felt from them half the delight 3 experienced in quaffing 
the nectar of the Gael. When we had finished, a supper 
was laid before us which might have provoked the appetite 
of an English alderman, and that is saying a good deal. 
We had blackcock and ptarmigan broiled, or, as it is called 
in Scotland, brandered; fine black-faced Highland mutton 
done to a turn in the live ashes; and a stew of snipes and 
wild duck, the aroma of which was perfectly ambrosial, f 
did ample justice to the good cheer, and ate with as much 
coolness and self-possession as if I had been seated in Dolly’s 
chop-house, in place of an apparently interminable cave 
surrounded by cateraus; for so the Highland banditti aio 

termed. 

“After having satisfied my craving appetite, in which 
example I had a worthy imitator in the person of my ser¬ 
vant, rest was the next thing o which both of us stood in 
My generous host then led me to an inner apartment 
in ti e cave, which seemed al once to be tlx' treasury and 
i he magazine. There two sackfuls of heather were, by his 
orders, brought in and put on end, with the flowci upper¬ 
most. Then a rope was fastened about the whole to keep 
it together, and on the top of each was placed a double 
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blai l. t. On this simple contrivance, winch formed an 

exquisitely soft and delicious couch, we laid ourselves 
down. 


H I had sone bank-no es about me, and above twenly 
guineas in gold, besides a very handsome gold watch, and 
other trinkets of no inconsiderable value; but, as I had 
given them up for lost, I made no attempt to secrete any of 
them. My host, apparently divining my suspicions, insisted 
upon mounting guard over us—a proposal which I strenu- 
ou.'l \ opposed; lint he told me plainly that, unless lie kept 
by me, he would not answer for the conduct of his com¬ 


panions. Against this there was no appeal; and he remained 
beside us, on the bare rock, all the night. 

“ In the morning, we foimd ourselves alone with this sin- 
gulai being. Everything remained as it had been the pre¬ 
ceding evening, with this, to us, very pleasant exception, 
that the band of caterans was nowhere to be seen. Another 
fire of wood was speedily kindled; and, as our host told u s 
t: ; m i re we could reach anyplace of refreshment, wo 
had to go twenty miles and a bittick—which, being inter¬ 
preted, means somewhere about five miles more—we took 
the precaution to lay in a good stock of cakes, butter, and 

cheese, which we washed down with a moderate quantity of 
IfflB nectar |^ |tlie ni^yit preceding. 

* repast owr, we descended the circuitous path which 
led from the cavern, and which one, uninitiated, mi<dit have 
searched for in vain; and, at the bottom, found a lad or gilly 
io ding our horses, which had been well fed, and were in 
fine spirits. Our host then declared his intention of putting 
us upon the right track, otherwise, he said, we were sure of 
losing our way. I desired my servant to dismount and fol¬ 
low us on foot; but this the stranger refused to allow, as¬ 
signing as a reason, t! at he preferred walking, and could 
without the slightest culty, keep up with the horses. In 
this way, therefore, we proceeded nearly three miles; and 
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ifc was evident that, but for liis friendly assistance, the 
chances of getting out of our difficulties would have been 
very problematical. At last he stopped, and said— 

Pursue that path for hali-a-mile farther, and you will 
enter upon the great road, after which you can have no 
difficulty in journeying to the place of your destination. 

“ I was quite overpowered with this kindness, and felt 
reluctant to part wit my new friend, without, at east, 
showing how much I appreciated his services. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I am deeply affected by the whole of your 
conduct towards me and my servant. I can only hope that, 
some day or ol her, I n tay ave it in my power to serve you. 
i have been treated like a prince, when I expected, if not 
to have my throat cut—'Which I once thought was inevitable 
■—at least to have been robbed of everything about me. 
At present I can only offer you this small remuneration, 
which I trust you will accept. Iam only sorry that it is 
not more.’ As I said this, I drew forth my purse, with the 
intention of giving him all the gold I had about me, but ho 
stayed my hand. 


“ ‘ Sir!’ exclaimed the unknown, ‘you have seen the way 
in which I and my companions live, and you may easily 
guess that to us gold can be no object. 1 thank you for 
tho free and liberal way in which it was proffered; but I 
most respectfully beg to decline accepting it. In serving 
you I merely followed a precept which I ever—though a 
cateraR—keep in View—to do to others as I would be done 
by myself. You wore in distress, and I relieved you;— 
I Imro was no merit in doing what I knew was merely my 
duly; and Ranald Moro will take no reward for having 
done, that which his heart told him it was right to do.’ 


“ ‘ 1 Heavens!’ 


I cried, 


‘aro you Ranald Moro 1 ’ 


‘“I ami’ 

“‘Why,’ I rent mod, ‘your namo is a terror to all the 


Country round.' 
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“ ‘ 1 know 5t J but what care 1 1 Let the bloodhounds 

talce me if they can.’ 

‘ ■ 1 ! ‘' i! ’ 1 newar- is olTercel for your annro- 

hension?’ 

“ ‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘“Why, then, should you trust yourself alone with two 
finned men?’ 

To show that he was perfectly regardless of fear he 
merely pointed to his claymore, and I must confess that I 
should not hare been anxious for a single combat, and even 
Tvith the assistance oi my servant, I am not quite sure that 
we might not have come off second best. 

n “‘ Bu V CQntinuoi he cateran, ‘you are a gentleman and 
a man of honour. My secret is safe with you. Bid your 
servant ride on a few paces.’ I gave the necessary order- 

to mlS Z ^ thG catcran to narrate 

to me the following particulars of his life:— 

stanlLThiVl! 1 ! 111 ^ ranks of socict ^ bufc eircum- 

humble condition of a n ew „f p, , . nic t0 the 

pelled me to conceal my name and family, and I enlisted as 

ttention of my superiors; but I had no interest to riso 
higher that a halbert, and was discharged ^ 

ment in which I served When p • lr ° SI ~ 

self in a mZer\ ot m^ tT “ 1 ““■* 
neat I took, thereto, no todS 

Sstfzs r ist T ,o -*<*■ «>« 

I litivc eradu-illv r*niir»r.f i , * 1 . Xu tliis woy 

lows, who are ready to foltowmo”™ * t!m<1 ° f s “ lla " t **• 

?****** » not choice krt^nccSSy tot h °"" 
polled me to my present way of life. *£££ JJJS 
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shall, in all human probability, be taken, and made an 
example of, to det r others from following the like courses. 
I only ask, when you hear of my death—in whatever way 
tl at may happen—that you will not forget you owed your 
life to him who never took one but in the cause of his 

country, when he fought for his king, and exposed his own. 
Farewell.’ 

“ Then pressing my proffered hand in his, he turned 

away; and in a few minutes the Highland cateran was out 
of sight.” 

“Did you never see him again, father?” inquired Ed- 
mund. 

' I did; but in circumstances extremely painful; al¬ 
though to the last interview I had with him I owe that 
portion of happiness with which Providence was graciously 
pleased to bless me.” 

“ Indeed! O father, do continue your story!” 

“Well, Edmund, have patience, and you shall hear all. 
Time hurried on imperceptibly; and, in a couple of years 
afterwards, I found myself raised to the rank of a captain. 
The regiment had been ordered to Ireland, where it re¬ 
mained for about a year; but the Highlands of Scotland 
not being in a very settled state, it was ordered to that 
kingdom; and, in the month of January, 1748, I found my¬ 
self once more in my old quarters; a circumstance far from 
displeasing, as I had many friends there anxious to make 
me comfortable. 

l ife severity of <Government had by this time consi¬ 
derably relaxed; and as all fears of any new rebellion were 
at an end, an anxious endeavour was made to reduce the 
restless Highlanders to some sort of order, and put down 
the straggling bands o: caterans that disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of the country, and kept the proprietors in a per¬ 
petual state of anxiety, by lifting, as it was called, their 
cattle, and other predatory acts. 
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“ U P 0U inquiring after my old friend, Ranald, I was told 

he had not been heard of for a long time, and that it was 

generally supposed he had been killed in some of his ma¬ 
rauding expeditions. 

i il( bulu idu.il M'cnit'd to be i»eculiarly obnoxious to 
these worthies, and his cattle had not only been repeatedly 
earned off, but his granaries had been despoiled. He had 
ought some of the forfeited estates at small value, and 
nivmg the misfortune—for so it was reckoned amongst the 
proud Highlanders, whose pedigrees were generally as Ion" 
as leir purses were short—to be a parvenu, his father hav¬ 
ing been a grocer in the Luckcnbooths of Edinburgh, he ex¬ 
perienced no mercy from the catenas, and little sympathy 
from the gentry in his vicinity, who laughed at his mis¬ 
fortunes. To crown all, he had been a commissary in the 

l"7 r ° n 16 D " ke of Cumberland; and, though neither a 

hence the reason of his peculiar persecution. ’ “ 

Esq ofGfcnSd'i S “ ieS °*i PJ'ovoking outrages, Peter Penny, 
sq., o f denbodie, appealed to our commander, and as he 

he ,“ D ,“ re i t0 a smaU detachment to the placo’where 

hm appeal ™ listened to; trnd, under the 2^1 

P^ceStTarirT ° f S °“ e tW “* y or th ^ y 

common" and" ^ftl SlKh 

no veiy great difficult’ ?®? JeCtS WCre accom PHshcd with 

and, although the deLhrn^ ^ ^ 

; n * 
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The laird himself escaped free; for, holding the truth of the 
adage, that the better part of valour is discretion, he pru¬ 
dently kept in the rear, and thus ran no other risk than a 
chance shot. Poor fellow, he assured me—and I believe lie 
spoke with perfect sincerity—that, had he imagined so 
much blood was to be shed on his account, he had much 
rather the caterans had stolen every animal on his estate, 
and carried off its entire produce. 

“The defence had been well ordered; and it required 
little observation to sec that the chief of the caterans was 
skilled in military tactics, lie fought with infinite bravery, 
and it was not until a great proportion of his band was 
either killed or wounded that his capture was effected; and 
even this would have been doubtful, had he not been weak¬ 
ened by loss of blood. He was, however, brought to Inver¬ 
ness, with one or two of his confederates, who had also been 
severely wounded. The rest retreated safely to the fast¬ 
nesses of the mountains. 

“The day following, I was somewhat surprised by#an in¬ 
timation that one of the captives was desirous of seeing me. 

I proceeded to the prison, when 1 found a man lying on a 
heap of straw, evidently in a very exhausted state. 

“ £ This is kind, Captain Jardiue, very kind,' he exclaimed. 
Then, after pausing a minute, he proceeded, whilst a faint 
smile passed over his face—‘When we last met, it was in 
different circumstances.’ 

“‘Gracious Providence!’ T answered, c can it be-do I 
sec Ranald More?’ 

“ ‘ You sec all that remains of him—a few short hours, 
and I shall bo beyond the reach of earthly foes. I ha - : 
hoped that better days would have come; but they came 
not. I sought pardon, but it was refused; driven back to 
my old courses, I am about to pay the penalty of my sins. 

“I endeavoured to reassure him; for, in trail 1 , I felt a 
sincere esteem or him, and, personally, knew his honour- 
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al»le principles, and deeply regretted that so noble a fellow 

should have been thrown away. I got the best medical 

advice, procured a comfortable bed, and everything that 

might tend to alleviate his sufferings duiing the brief re¬ 
mainder of his days. 


He was gialilied by my attentions. ‘One thing consoles 
me,’he said: ‘I shall not die the death of a felon. You 
soldiers have spared me that disgrace.’ 

“ ‘ Do not despond,’ I rejoined; ‘ whilst there is life there 
is hope, and- 

“ Here he interrupted me with— 


“‘No—no—no. I would not live if I could; I am weary, 

and need rest in my grave. Captain,’ he continued, ‘ you 

have dealt with me kindly and considerately; would you 

make me your debtor still farther? I have one request to 

make, which, as it docs not compromise you in the smallest 

degree, you will probably grant. It is to convey this ring 

to the only female in this world for whom I feci regard; and 

tell her, that the being she cherished when all otlicre ne¬ 
glected him, died blessing her ’ 

. 1 assiu '°d him I w. Idol icy his commands, and that the 

ring should be personally delivered. 

“Ranald then, as soon as cessation from pain would 
a ow lam, disclosed his history, which was brief but pain- 

7, ,, so , n of a gentleman of an ancient family in Nor- 

lumbcrland, proud of his descent and large possessions, he 
had formed an attachment to one of the bondagers on his 
ather s estate; and, in a luckless hour, crossed the Borders 

that uartrft? t0 hei ’ + at Lamberton - t ^ Gretna Green of 
-h! w? r ?». COlU ? tvy - The result was the ordinary one 

wife no? d T? ent0 ^ / Cast off by W8 father; and his 
Iq' wS h?r h ? 1 ! 2 ° nC ° f hCr ° Tm could »ot put 

KSlntt Wlicb vm css “ lial 

society. Unhappiness followcd-povcrty made him fret- 
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ful and impatient; although well educated, he would turn 
his attentions to no useful purpose, and in a fit of despera¬ 
tion he enlisted. During his banishment from home, he 
saw none of his relatives excepting his niece, then a girl of 
fourteen, who loved her uncle, and used, by stealth, to bring 
to his humble dwelling such articles as she thought he might 
fancy; and endeavoured, so far as was in her power, to so:*ten 
the severity of his situation. 

“ The uncle’s unexpected departure did not prevent the 
niece showing similiar attentions to the wife; but these 
were soon terminated by the demise of the latter, who died 
with the infant in her aceouchment. For several years 
after this, nothing was heard of Ranald; but the anger of 
his father continued unabated. 

*’ Quitting the army, as I formerly mentioned, he joined 
the caterans; and after our interview, determined to make 
an effort to obtain paternal forgiveness. He left his retreat ; 
and one evening presented himself suddenly before his father, 
who w*as residing at the family seat. He threw himself on 
his knees, and asked pardon. 

“‘Go,’ said liis father. ‘Degenerate son, disgrace not, 
by your presence, the halls of your ancestors. In vain you 
supplicate—in vain you attempt to move me from my fixed 
purposes by your assumed penitence.’ 

“ £ Have you no pity for your own offspring—for a being 
who, but for one unhappy act, never caused you a moment's 
pain—who lias ever venerated and obeyed you? 5 

“No answer was returned. 

“ f Say you forgive me—I seek no more; and I will leave 
you never to return, imtil my future acts have shown that 
I am not entirely unworthy of the proud race from whence 
I have sprung.’ 

“ The old man was silent. 

“* For years a father s malison has embittered my life, 
and rendered me reckless of all consequences. Your par- 
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don will restore me to myself; and can 3 'ou refuse to ^‘ant 

itr 

“ Still no response. 

It not f<>r < ne so unworthy as the miserable wretch be¬ 
fore you, at least on her account wdio gave me birth. Say 
you forgive me. 1 

“ 4 Never.’ 

Fathei, we meet for the last time; one word would 

have restored your son to happiness, and you refuse it. 
Farewell for ever ! ’ 

“At this moment the door opened, and a beautiful girl 

of twenty rushed in, and threw herself into the old man’s 
arms. 

“ ‘ Oh, sir, do not part in anger with your son; you are 

•o good so kind. I am sure you will restore him to your 
favour. 

„ disengaged her from his embrace. 

‘‘Emily,’ said he, ‘you arc a good girl; and on any other 
isubjeet you might be sure I would listen to your wishes, 
ut on this point I am immoveable; and as Reginald de¬ 
liberately dissolved the tie between father and son, I no 
longer recognise him as my child.’ 

^ Saying this, he left the room. 

“ Emily was sadly overcome by this unexpected repulse 

inflexibility, but'imagined"that 

father _tl i Wou ^ ^avc s °ftened his resentment, lfcr 

it was tllen 0n the Contil ^nt; aiul 

an v chan ae n +i 10W ar CV6n lus in ^ uence would produce 

‘“ Doafn V “«» ° f his ****** 

cai uncle, you bow not how deeply I grieve at this 

<*« i tz 

when «,*i Iodsci1 t0 scc you again ; and now 

but wo t° ’ f Sn * tlflci1 ’ 1 bare m home bore to offer you; 

" " ” a ”° l Part-time yet may make all right; and if 
you Mould only take up your abode near us, I would do 
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everything to save you; and when my father returns, we 
will unite our entreaties to obtain your pardon/ 

“‘Sweet girl!’ replied Ranald, ‘I duly appreciate your 
kindness; but it is vain to contend against fate, and here I 
cannot—will not stay/ 

“ The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of a 
footman, who, with some confusion and hesitation, inti¬ 
mated that his master wished the st range gentleman would 
make his visit as short as possible. Having delivered this 
message, he withdrew. 

u< Emily, farewell! i have ever loved you; and your 
kindness in this hour o: trial shows my love was not mis¬ 
placed/ 

“ ‘ Do not leave me, uncle; better days will come. 

“ ‘It is vain to urge my stay; my father shall be obeyed. 
Once more, farewell!* 

“His uiece found his resolution immoveable. She en¬ 
treated him to take her purse; this lie refused. She then 
placed on his finger a ring: it was the fatal one—the cause 
of all his misery. The sight of it overcame him. Ho wept 
bitterly. Clasping his niece to his arms, he said, in alter¬ 


ing accents— 

“ ‘Beloved girl! this fatal testimonial shall part from me 
only with death; and, when you see it again, be assured 
that all my earthly cares arc over/ 


“ He then quit ted the home of his forefathers, never again 
to return. After wandering about for months, necessity 
drove him baric upon bis old companions. Rut he bad lost 
his energy; and it was not until the attack upon the ca- 
tcrans that he again became the Ranald Mono of olden t imes. 

“ The kindness and alfertion of 1 1 is niCQO made a deep 

impression on Ronald's mind; and his chief anxiety now 

was to make her acquainted with his late, and to let her 
know that he died a repentant man, in the hope of lor- 
giveiloss in ‘another and a better world/ 
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“The night before he expired, I sat beside him. Ranald 
was composed. He said— 

Often, very often, kind friend, have I meditated, 
after my last repulse, putting an end to my existence; but 
; eligion came to my aid, and I resisted manfully the tempt- 
mgs of the fiend. Resignation to the divine will, under 
every disappointment and affliction, is a duty we all owe to 
our great Creator, and this precept of my dear mother was 
too deeply implanted in my mind ever to be entirely eradi¬ 
cated; forgiveness of our enemies she also inculcated; and 

I can say, with perfect sincerity, that I die in peace with 
all mankind.’ 


tc c 


iliVen your father?' I inquired. 

‘“Yes; even that cruel parent, through whose obduracy 

am now a degraded felon, is forgiven by me. But no 

more of this men you see Emily, give her my blessing. 

Tell her that her dying uncle had her always in his thoughts; 

and that, m lus last moments, he prayed for her prosperity 
and happiness.’ 

exhausted, I entreated him 
not to fatigue himself by farther conversation. The clei-v- 

man arriving, I took my leave, and returned in the morn- 

mg He was still sensible; and the man who had sat up 

H I*!* mentl0necl that lle ha d teen veiy quiet all night 
though lie apparently slept very little, men I approached 

articidated— reCOgnisC(l me; and ’ ™ th extreme difficulty 




.uemember! ’ 

,>1M Th" 1 w WS re 1 ues *' should be implicitly com- 
ed with. His last words were ‘Bless you!’ Raising 

umsclf, he placed liis wife’s marriage-ring on my finder" 
feU^ackon ? and 11 feCbly ’ and > overcome by the exertion’ 

t° come over him, from which he never awoke. ' 

- a he vas only known as Ranald More, the secret of 
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his birth and rank was carefully preserved by me; my ad¬ 
venture with him of former years was generally known, 
and my anxiety about him, and my following his body to 
the grave, created no manner of surprise. His companions 
were tried, convicted, and execute!. The death of their 
leader, and the capital punishment inflicted on his followers, 
had a wholesome effect in that district, and ‘lifting’ of 
cattle, from that time, became, at least there, somewhat 
uncommon. 

“Resolved to redeem my pledge, I procured leave of ab¬ 
sence, and journeyed to Northumberland, where I found 
the family in mourning lor the old gentleman, who had 
died, strange to say, about a week before his son. The 
delivery of the ring at once announced the cause of my 
\ isit, and my attentions to the unhappy donor were repaid 
by the extreme kindness of his relatives. Her brother, 
Edmund, thought he eould never do too much for mo; and 
the kind-hearted and beautiful niece of the ill-fated Ranald 
became-” Here he paused. 

“ What, father?” inquired Edmund. 

u You 11 MOTHER.” 
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«™aXiT r ch f fied iy Se,jw SUB*’* »* 

. t , tQ \ my arnval in Greenock from my voya-f to a! 

nca, lie hpo-nn _ « h,„j. i j „ J ' u -> d o e to Amc- 

carried as a Fnhu.tuu-1 hJ’no^S^* 

j-i cssei, and was not entorod no nrm _r 

the crew. A miserable passage it was- for thloL? T 

m-Z P tT 5"* " eTCT • ** le P c ™ ^2 

«ietd d ,“ cd; ^ 

eager to - 

and nimb/ara L‘ n w ;Tth TTm ” S rapii Yom * 
mory, I was no fine • vi a quiclc c ^ e and good mo- 

0«^W SJ^SHS^X ^ " «« the 

ol the west of Ireland" comn i *? sevcie s< l ua ll we had 
yon are worth *£££ ‘ T* 

tittle, and my victuals were no boast t-t T * °( r00m 1 had 

I had none; but that mattered not to me” whotad bedd “ S 

rope’s-end at the pleasure of f d P ° r 8tarted a 
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fare were notliii)g new to me, and I hoped soon to tread 
the shores of my native land. Well, I had only two dollars 
and a-half in my pocket when I left Greenock to walk to 
Auld Reekie. My step was as light as my heart. Towards 
sunset of the second day, I reached the city; and, before I 
thought of rest, I had visited all my former haunts. But a 
very few days served to dissipate my pleasing dreams of 
home. I had, for years before I left Edinburgh, been 
looked upon as one too many in the city by those who 
knew me as a dependant; and doubtless, when I disap¬ 
peared, they had felt relieved of a load they bore but 
lightly. I had returned as poor as I departed; and they 
looked upon mo with frowns, lipbraiding me with folly for 
my return from a place where I had a chance of succeed¬ 
ing. 

“In my wanderings, I had entered the King’s Park by the 
eastern stile, at the watering-stone, when, as I approached 
Mushotfs Cairn, in the Duke’s Walk, I heard the clashing 
of swords on the other side of tho low wall. Urged by 
curiosity, I mounted tho heap of stones to obtain a sight of 
the combatants. My eyes became fixed upon them; my 
Whole mind WAS filled with so ardent, so intense an interest, 
that I could scarcely breathe; yet my feelings wero so pain- 
fid at first, that my heart, beat thick, mul my limbs shook 
under me. At one instant, I felt a desire to part them— 
the next, to see the scene enacted and ended. I had in my 
mind already taken a side, and wished ‘my man* to eon- 
quor. They wero both, to nppoaranco, gentlemen, and 
about the same ago and stature; one of them much slighter 
made Mum the other, who pressed him hard, while ho ap- 
peared t o act principally on tho defensive; and so cool and 
dexterous was ho iu tho uso of his sword, that his opponent, 
though equally master of his, was foiled in all his assaults. 
It was fearfully grand to see two men so intent upon tho 
destruction of each other. Their looks spoke hatred and 
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determination; their keen eyes were fixed upon eacli other 
with an intensity I never before thought the eye capable 
of; each seemed fixed immoveably upon that of his adver¬ 
sary; yet a fierce vitality beamed in them, motionless as 
they appeared; while every limb and muscle of thei 

«j° M e3 p^I" 1 most violent action. No sound arose 
on the stillness of lie scene, except the clash and harsh 

grating of then- swords, as they foiled each other in their 

tW^, ^ rUStS ' mUe 1 St00d “™ted, gazing upon 
them, the thinner person—whose side I had taken involun- 

arily, for I knew neither the individuals nor the cause of 

quarrel—m parrying a thrust, slipped his foot, and sank to 

le ground, his antagonist's sword passing through his 

body nr a downward direction. He lay extended at his 

conque!or s feet, who, quick as thought, seized the hand of 

his fallen adversary, and detached a ring from one of his 

fingers. I stood immoveable on the heap of stones with 

le low waH stiU between us, watching the issue. lie dis- 

* nga Sed his sword, and was in the act of plunging it -main 

SS - * ~ ^ stopped hi; 

P ff on ’ Scoundrel, you must die!’ and at the 
rSnTNo? tOWardS T’ thc Uood-stained word 

I sprang from the Cairo, and fed towards the hm acres! 

for if '* was ml y »j’ doubling I could cscanc 

must rim me down like a hare- and tw V! f G ’ 16 
eare me energy. At a bound I cleared t ;!' ' 1 C ™“ <|Uenco 
.0, » .order its abode for somcSTK5S 
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tlic spot I had leaped. lie stood (for I heard his panting 
breath) tor a second, before lie perceived the direction in 
which I had run—a circumstance of the utmost service to 
me. Down he leaped, and followed on my track. I again 
sprang the wall; and, after running a few yards, I was on 
the highway, and clear of the park. My hopes now were 
all placed in meeting some one or other, to claim their pro¬ 
tection, or in reaching a house before my pursuer could 
overtake me. I had not run a hundred yards towards the 
Abbey Hill, when T saw three men in sailor's dress before 
me, going towards the city. I called to them to stop, for 
the rapid step of my enemy was sounding in my ears like 
the death-knell. They stood still, and looked back; the 
next moment I was up to them; while he that followed 
leaped the wall, and disappeared in the direction of the 
town. Wo sought not to pursue him, for I had not yet re¬ 
covered my breath sufficiently to inform them of what I 
had been an unconscious witness. As soon as I told my 


; lory, the men resolved to go with me, to ascertain whether 
the person was dead or required our aid, saying, they were 
on their way to the Canougatc, to meet tlieir captain, by 
appointment, and having yet sufficient time, they would go 
b\ t he King’s Park, and bear the unfortunate gentleman to 
town. When we arrived at the t j ot, we found him seated 
upon the grass, his head bent forward upon his knee, sick 

and faint, the blood welling from the wound in his side, 


which ho was making no effort to staunch, and ho was 
plunged in the deepest melancholy. I could hear him sigh 

heavily ore wo orossed the wall. When tho seamen saw 
him, they uttered a cry of mingled surprise and rage. He 
mi od his head; his face was deadly pale} a faint oxpre ion 
of pleasure pn od over it for a moment, then it. settled into 
deep sorrow. JTo appeared utterly regardless of life, and 
it was even with gentle violence only that he allowed them 
to staunch his wound by binding their : ilk handkevehiols 
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round his breast. We found tl, < 1 • , , 

. fu»y sprained and s^n^Ttr^V "** druad ’ 
heeo great from this cause alone- butn’^ * g T? m “ St ,lave 

escaped from him; and I thought I , OC °. m P!" IR t or groan 

ferings were far more mo„Kl f V*™*™* that his ex¬ 
haustion or apathy, he a oweS? Ti ^ From ex ‘ 

he commanded ^ pieced; all 

the town. So we bore him 7 i ' VeS ' Sc1 ’ and not to 
nearest refuge, while I ran to°the ** 

surgeon, and a convevanee tr. . . V‘.° dte to procure a 

surgeon I might brino- a t cari ‘-> r Ilun to Eisherrow. The 
would not hear of one wishhi^-r^ 118 ^ 11 ^ % he 

sailora, who recognised me as f ' Ke “ tlj to dle - The 

berth, looked upon £ n01r <!»«* of „ 

"* 1 h *> ‘Heir belov»I 

Aftei an absence of near! von I T • 
cured a post-chaise and a sui^eon difficult y pro¬ 

ne t to be of much imnorhm Vu 1 lu J ur y was found 

along the ribs, producing only a se\ 8Mr ” rd having glanced 
was dressed, and the disfocation WWch 

be was bent upon presiding to his vt«T- 2*'**" but 

new comrades on foot, proceeds *?’ 1 *’ J 01Dln g my 

them. The sensation produced b\ ti 16 ' BSSe * idou o with 

which the invalid had come on h b} * ]le wounded state in 

the love the men bore to their oaptein "T “ pi, ° portion to 

gave a true detail 7Tl haj?^ ""I** mU " d « > 

“? by the T *«* 

me the little I had done tl“T" T T Wan * ed to 

'voundputonafavonrableaone™ u, The °“PWu'» 

cut of danger. 1 „ „ few da” the wfcadta *“? 

* > xn wind chopped about to 
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the westward, and we got under weigh, to complete the 
voyage, being bound for London. Before we weighed an¬ 
chor, the captain caused himself to be carried upon deck, 
where he sat gazing in the direction of Edinburgh until we 
were out of the Frith; he seemed consumed with some 
secret grief, and had not opened his mouth to give a 
single order, the mate doing all that was required. 

“When we bad passed the islands of May and the Hass, 
and stood into the ocean, he called me to him. 

44 ‘Square,’ said he, 4 1 have been informed by the mate 
how much I am indebted to you. The service to me was ot 
small value, insomuch as I had rather have perished in 
flic combat, than survived to think that my traitorous 
rival has triumphed in his villany; but, believe me, young 
man, my gratitude to you is not the less—you snail in me 
never want a friend* 

“ I thanked him kindly for his assurance, and said it 
would be my endeavour to deserve his friendship. He was 
soon after removed below, and I did not see him until we 


reached the Thames, and were moored at the Tsle ot Dogs. 
The captain, who was part owner, went into furnished lodg¬ 
ings while we were delivering our cargo, being still unable 
to walk, from the dislocation of his ankle. The greater part 
of the crew also lodged on shore \ but l remained on boaid 
with the mate, in charge of the vessel, and often went to the 
captain with letters and messages* In one of my visits, he 
desired me to be seated, and give him an account of myself, 
ashe * ! nid lie had taken an interest in my welfare, and wished 

t q serve me, agreeably to his promise, if I continued to de- 
srrve a I gave him a full detail of my life until I came to 
the encounter I had witnessed between him and his oppo¬ 
nent, when L stopped. ‘Nay, young man,’ said he,‘1 wish to 
l.rar an account of what you were witness of, from your own 
mouth ' I went on. lie heard me with composure, until 
I nuMitimmd dm tearing off the ring fromhis finger. When 
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became ^storied witf r^e- “wT* CountenaQce 

stamped upon the floor; his eves^W , “ teeth > and 

passion seemed too great for utter s ie 5 le * and Lis 

a *: t tL :", h iT;“ kn r he r* m ^ 

unconscious of my presence— dee| ’ abst ‘' aotlon . 

‘“Faithless Eliza! I thought I had cast it nt rl c ± • 
»>y agony of blighted hopes, and felt pleated T / ' 

w.uhl that L sworfhad pfe,td 0 th e e r K7? "" 

has rendered miserable l No- Ishall “^his treachery 

and one of ns shall die —_i meet hlm ouce 

“Then starting to hi< fV^^t t 

the back of a chair his rZ\ SU PP orted himself upon 
with rage, having’chlT*?" 08 no lon ^ distoied 
calm and stern His burst, f° ° a . Rett led, resolute cast, 

Square,* 

you to Scotland, no relation or frS on ™?h n<> 6 ^ bi " d 
we bad dropped from <,nmm r , 1 , earth; we are as if 

inhabitants, into this busy world^StfllT m deSoIate of 

ber that any happiness I ever eniovld “ U ZZ remem - 
and my heart’s cherished hopes— hone* rt? !"i Edinbu, 'g h ; 

my way through toil and dnn f “ 1 that have cheered 

by the subtle arts of one I thn * h weretberef °revercrushed 
you shall not long exalt in^^" ght .^ Mend - Base wretch 1 

accompany me back to Edinburgh Z? ' SqUare ’ you rnUsfc 
use thi~ limb with vigour Do vn° ’ S °° n “ 1 am abIe to 

“ ‘ With pleasure,’Implied *° &CC ^7 

go. I go. My young heart was fidT wbe j' ever y° n 
the workings of my mind in mt^ ? a brother - He saw 

m . v hand, said— 7 countenance, and, seizing 
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“‘TTonce forth we shall be as friends, 5 
“The surgeon entered at tliis period of our discourse,and, 

to the captain’s anxious inquiries replied that it, would yet 

be some weeks before his limb would be so strong that he 
mbdit use it without pain, for any length of time. It was 
a whole month after this before we left London, during 
which 1 had a private tutor to teach me, and restore any 
little instruction 1 had got at school during the life of my 
parents. 1 went no longer on board, save to \ isit the mate, 
who was now as master on the point of sailing; the Eliza 
being chartered, and her cargo almost on board. He sai i c 
for Rotterdam eight days before we intended to leave Lon¬ 
don for Edinburgh; which we were to do in a chaise. A 
voyage to America, in the present day, gives a landsman 
less concern than a voyage between London and Leith did 

in those days. . 

“A 1 being arranged,and the captain sankle pretty stout. 

we set off for Edinburgh. In our tedious ride over the 
wretched roads, he was pleased to give me the followin 
account of himselfHe was the second son of a gentleman 
of decayed fortune in the north of Scotland. He and his 
eldei brother ha I been sent, young, to an uncles in Edin¬ 
burgh, for their education, llis brother had chosen Ins 
uncle's profession of the law; while he, much against bis 
uncle’s wish, had preferred the sea. In his occasional visits 
to Edinburgh, when opportunity offered, he had met in his 
uncle’s a lovely young lady, the daughter of a gentleman 
who was obliged to live in exile for the share he had had 
in the rebellion. She was under his uncle’s protection, as 
h *r father s agent and her guardian. The young sailor s 
heart was won by the charms of the gentle Eliza; he wooed 
an 1 won her love. Vows of constancy were exchanged on 
both sides; but, although fortune had smiled upon him >e 
was still not rich enough to maintain his belove d i ^ ^ 
rank she was by birth entitled to: 


cr 

rs 


and it was agreed at 
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their last partmg, that, after a few more successful voyages 
he should ask her hand in form from his uncle. Chanted 

ItwaiTirp a f J0 ^ m "'J rt he memorials of theirplighted faifhs 

that eventful evenidg. Urged b , he “adl htX 

jr-r?* *•* £■ 

Of joynus^an^X^ O T" **,"’T 

that his old schoolfellow “tdriva” wlltoe”™ 1^,^’ 

£were sanctioned 

tohis "nets l ‘J 1 ® “telUgence. he had hurried 

fif-LS tT ointal , to ^S53 “ 

his triumph, and a°chaUent enSUed - W * II «» boasted of 
meet in tire King's Park. °rr”tj fll a “ cI , 1 ' e °eived, to 


hopes, he waited upon Eliza in t f ° n . c * lsa PP°intecl 

upon distraction. **£?££?*£*. *«**> 
braided her as the most fimi p explanation, he up- 
thought as lightly of her l * f r ome “' he now 

eud, in tl it ZtlT h t 1 , 6V6r highl y 
thrown her ring at her feet At e"’ *? 1,6 ‘"‘ended, 

alarmed, and wept; surprise held itt looted 

roused by his taunts and reproaches ^ eUwle ' were 
from her presence. They parted in t 01 ' derecl him 
out seeing his uncle or any an ««'- With- 

walked in the most sequLtemf"'"?” 0 T tow “' h « had 

They me,, and the issue has been t„H h,s ^ah 

As we approached the eifcv L u 

communicative, sitting absorbed and un_ 

• b^' s OWn thoughts for 

“■** * 'It 
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hours; the fierce aspect that his countenance had for a long 
time worn was succeeded by a deep shade of sadness. X 
was young and inexperienced, and knew not how to speak, 
to divert his mind from the painful feelings that were prey- 
ino- upon him ; thus we sat silent for hours, until we reached 
Musselburgh. ‘Square!’ he said, starting up, ‘I shall 
soon have my doubts solved. For this some time an idea 


has haunted my mind, which renders me the most miserable 
of men. What if, in my madness (I can give it no milder 
term), I have wronged Eliza! She was all goodness and 
truth, and I ought to have weighed well before I reproached 
her. I have striven to think hardly oi her, but my heart 
refuses. Eliza ! Eliza ! I have lost you for ever; true or 
false, X can never look on thy face again ; but Wallace shall 
not triumph in my misery. I have preferred bringing you 
with me to any other person, because ot your intimacy with 
Edinburgh. I do not wish it to be known that I am in 
town, until I have ascertained, through you, what lias oc¬ 
curred since my last unfortunate visit to it.’ I promised 
cheerfully to do my utmost to serve him in any duty he re¬ 
quired, and, before the evening set in, we were safely lodged 
in the White Horse Tavern at the head of the Canongate. 
Oi r first step was to send lor one of the cadies a race of 
men now extinct; but they were, in their day and gem a- 
t,i oti a numerous fraternity in Edinburgh, and the source ot 
cZmuXtion, before the mveotion of the penny post 
The affairs of the inhabitants of all ranks were in general 
well known to them. Their trustworthiness was admitted, 
and they were often employed in preference to domestic 
servants, in whose gossiping qualities they did not partici¬ 
pate. X named Angus M'Dougal in preference to any other, 
as 1 had long known him. 1 brought him. When he en¬ 
tered, the captain sat with his back towards us, wrapped 

lip in liis travelling cloak, and avoiding the exposure ot Jus 
face A fter our firat greeting, I proceeded to make the lie- 
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cessary inquiries, and found that Mr H-was in town, 

and went very little abroad, on account of some distress in 
his house. The captain gave a start, a stifled groan escaped 
him, and, to relieve his suspense, I inquired of Aimis if lie 
knew the cause. ‘Oh the cause is no secret,’ replied he, 
is wai , Elizabeth, is not expected to recovei frae a dan¬ 
gerous illness. They say it is the effect o’ grief, from a 

•strange and hurried occurrence that happened several weeks 

ago. iss Eliza had a sweetheart o' the name o’ Mr Wal- 
ace wha it was supposed was to hae married her: he was 

'I*? 01 ber un<de ’ s > but there was ane, they 

Iwa a h t e iked w et er,aneplleW °' Mr H -’ s > wha was lang 

awa at sea. He appeared suddenly in the house when her 

he been helrd ^ ham< ? and as suddenl y left it; nor has 

heaido since. He was seen in the King’s Park bv 
several, as they think Tf’c r x & ^ 

l , n *‘ lts no Por me to speak evil o’ onv 

gentleman; but tbeysaythatber othersweetheartnnirdered 

him, and concealed Ms body, f„ r neat forenoon, mTh— 

Had ^ ^” e ‘° EliZabeUl - 

Ws nephew Mr H anitl,e1 ' ever since she had seen 

the unfortunate you„T^ atl h„‘“9”™ 

Mr Wallace had left- n° t ’ but “ ae tldin S s cold cl be had. 
whar he had gane T1 6 owu ® llddenl y* but nane could tell 

; TZ’ST?.*’ D “ ke ' s Wa,k *° 

C ZZZU £ T'/r the Hn tvhich has „e“r 

the minds of many, that the youth was kifle ^1 “ 
a sma distance within the wall near Mushet’s CM ^ 
grass was observed to be trodden down and .1 i ? 
blood. This, and the flight o’ Wallace who is , W ‘ 

ganeown to Holland to avoid the vei^oa, 1 ‘° V* 

ate, at best, very Suspicious eTmimo+,^ „„ ^ lls uncle, 


are, at best vprv cnc., v * * * eu^eance o ] 

* * s Thk 

"Dismissing the ror7i^ 

o caaie as soon as possible, 


J ohnny 
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with his reward, I hurried to the captain, who was weeping, 
like an infant, his face buried in his handkerchief. 1 saw 
that anything I could say, in the present situation, would 
be intrusion upon grief, ;oo sacred for interference, and too 
recent to be soothed. After a few minutes, he turned to 
me — ‘Am I not the most guilty of men/ he said, ‘and de¬ 
servedly the most wretched? I have, by my hasty, jealous 
temper, killed my Eliza, and banished myself from her pre¬ 
sence for ever, even should she recover. * *h ! how could T, 
for a moment, harbour such a thought, to the injury of such 
an angel—far less give utterance to it! Fool, fool, that I 
have ever been !—it is fitting you die to atone for your jea¬ 
lous madness/ A nd he beat his forehead with his clenched 
fists. I became afraid that he intended to do some injury 


to his person; fortherewas a fierceness, mingled with agony 
of mind, in his looks, as he grasped, as if by some involun¬ 
tary motion, the hilt of his sword, that alarmed me. I was 
on the point, different times, of rushing upon and disarming 
him ; hut, at length, this paroxysm was succeeded by one of 
subdued grief, and he became, to all appearance, as feeble 
as an infant. ‘Oh, that l could, by any sacrifice/ he cried, 
in thrilling tones, ■ obtain one glance of my injured Eliza, 
if it even were my last, to die at her feet, pleading for for¬ 
giveness!—her esteem, and with it her h»ve, I know I have 
forfeited for over! Eash, rash fool that T was ! ’ Again he 
relapsed into silence, and, taking advantage of this new 
turn of thought, I suggested liis writing to his uncle. Alas, 
Square/ he said, ‘I cannot write; my mind is in a chaos 
of confusion— my brain is racked almost to madness/ 
“‘■Then/ 1 answered, ‘allow me to go, as it I had just 
arrived in town, and expected to have found you there, and 
to act as occasion requires. If I find 1 can, there shall be 
a messenger sent for you to come to your uncle’s, or, at all 
events 1 shall return in as short a time as possible* and 

trive you an account of my success, 

^ ¥ 
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u ‘Square, my friend,’ lie rep ied, grasping my hand, ‘do 
with me as you please. My heart is broken.—my mind is 
a tumult of agonisiug reflections of what am, and what 
I might have been. I blush for the weakness you have 
witnessed in me; but what man in his folly ever threw from 
him such a treasure as I have lost, and lost for ever?’ 

“Anxious to alleviate the misery of my benefactor, with 
hasty steps I pi oceeded to the Covenant Close, to call upon 

Mr II-, who lived in the third flat in the Scale Stairs. 

Almost breathless from the speed I had used, I ‘tilled at* 
the pin.’ The door was opened by a genteel man-servant 

m livery, of whom I inquired if Mr H-was at home 

and was answered in the affirmative. I was ushered into an 

elegant room, where, after waiting a few minutes, a beni<m 
but melancholy-looking old gentleman entered° 

“ ‘ Mr Sf l uare > 1 am informed,’ said he, ‘ you wish to see 
me : may I inquire, is your business very pressing as I 
am rather engaged at present?’ e ” 

“‘I humbly beg pardon,’ said I; ‘I am a stranger to 
}-on, and only came to town this afternoon. My acquaint¬ 
ance is with your nephew, Captain H -, of the Eliza • 

ca " IT TT™ me Whetl y° u ex P ecfc in town ? ’ 

ilie oid man sank into a chair, and remained silent 
overcome by his feelings; at length, looking inquiringly in- 
t° my face, ‘Alas! sir ’ cried he, ‘I have now no nephew.’ 

Excuse me, sir, I said, ‘if I have wounded vour 
eelmgs. I am astonished at what you tell me, for /saw 

nm, in good health, not many days since, and expected 
him to have been here to-night.’ ^ 

Starting to his feet, he came to where I sot „„ i 
placing his hand on — ® 1 safc ’ anc1 ’ 

face— 4 Young man 

Hugh H-- 

‘“Certein^,’ 1 replied; ‘I saw him in London within 

these ten days, m good health? 1 


i my shoulder, looked anxiously in my 
’ sa ' d > solemnly, ‘have you seen 


^ - 1 J 

with in these five weeks V 
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“Clasping liis hands, and raising his eyes to heaven— 
< Blessed be God V he said, ‘my nephew is alive, and mj 
Eliza may yet be snatched irom the grave ! ’ 

“ We now entered into familiar conversation, in which I 
crot from him a similar account to what the cadie had given 

us, with the addition only of the exertions Mr. 11- 

had made for the bringing of Wallace to punishment for 
the murder of his nephew. ‘That man/ he concluded, 
v has come to rejoice that he is in life ; for so strong was 
the circumstantial evidence, that, had he been apprehend¬ 
ed and brought to trial, there is not a jury who would not 
have given their verdict Guilty/ 

“ In return, T gave him a detailed account of all that I 
had witnessed, and tin' *tate of misery in which I had left 
him. Mr. H-heard me with varied feelings as I pro- 


crrded, and said he had had no idea oi the attachment be- 
t u,Tii Ihi^h and Kliza, until this unfortunate affair dis¬ 
closed it to him and lm feared it had proved fatal to his 
ward, who was in a very dangerous state—her life even 

despaired of; bathe trusted his nephew’s return would 
bo more efficacious than all the prescriptions of her physi 
eians ; for hers was a sickness of the heart. 

u With a thrill of pit •usnre at the success of my call, I 
bade him adien, taking with me the assurance that he 
would break the joyful intelligence to Eliza, anil either 
nj.li at the White Horse Tavern himself, or send a note 


l, y |,is servant, to his ‘poor Hughie, who was ever a pas- 
sionate l> >y,’ to come to him. When 1 returned, 1 found 
him pacing the room with hasty stops, 

_ a*. Jhk mm 


t. ( 


|-O - 

‘Square,* he cried, ill a voice hordering on anger 


this what I expected from you 1 You have stayed an 


age awny. 

in] beg pardon, captain, but I have made no unnecessary 
delay. I bring you tidings el good hope. Your uncle isre- 
jolaed you are safe, and in town; he will either call himself) 
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^ s card far jtm to-morrow, as he shall judge safest 

for the sake of Eliza Meanwhile, he is to break the un- 
ex|*cted news to her/ 

u gnrf. hope and fear, now by turns t4K>k jhw 

seerioo of ki» uiiud, until wo retired to rest. 

\**\t forenoon we pwod in a state of greot anxiety. 
Q^itain II-had *|>enta sleepless ninht, and still pared 


• s O ? * — f 

to* room in violent notion, or ntik exhausted into his 
'•it. I i ►■■ml not h-ave him. lor the sake ot huumuity. A' 

^ 1 ^ ahoot twoodock, Mr II-came himself to visit 

hie nephew. I • iim<»t describe thin niwt111^ ; it war pain* 
a» to «U partrn. The old man had end* ivoutvd to break 
a*MWaof Hugi mfety to his ward without suooees; die 
P^| n»f«nd, ao much reduced, that he feared the agi 
utioo might |core faul; f„ r every allusion to him, eiuoe 
ti.^t iu» IaiicI.oIt t-xurr. oce, had produced a series of faint- 
iaf fits; soon, however, he hoped, with safety, to be enabled 
«o eummuaiesto tl ty ..f , Hugh, whom, in her 

troubled slumbers, ha hud heard her name, while the large 

*» g»ided from her long dark eyelashes. 
° Hugh, Hugh, what nave you done f’ said the old 
».su. ut tootvtctou ly, an he wrung his hands-the far, 
O^^BE Us Tcncrahle fooe. 

Uoofo. J'*4i illicit*, do not drive rut- In di«t i uo «t 
1 nr J ikm *^tiu ; 4 I cannot endure the 

_n,“ ‘ T"* W t* 0 *’’ interru ptod the uncle; * I u,. a 

«Oy aid badialor, I know not what I say. Dear Hu d, I 

d. da’lam aotogrieeoyou, but who can look on yon suf&rin* 

u.m-jentert ature, and but as the feeling* dictate |» 

I ™*~1 *WI, ,„d Lid hi. be to hi. 

** 8 T mi P * - * 1 «n* similar manner before we 

|nsaseed to the CW ee w snt Close; but, alas* n..^ u 

had arrived too late. The ahock had unt 

Of life In the eentl* FJi« «,.i :. __. 
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gather until his arrival Joy, no doubt, once more visited 
tlmt broken heart, when she smiled forgiveness upon her 
heart-stricken lover; but she survived only for three weeks 
after his arrival, an l breathed her last sigh as he bent, 
almost bereft of reason, over her wasted form. 

“ Duiing tin period, I was quite unoccupied, and walked 

ibm a h with a stately gait. I low differ¬ 
ent were my feelings now from what they once had been on 
the same spot, in former days, when I had run or glided 
thiough them, timorous and abject! A child might have 
taken the wall of rue then; now I had a splendid dress, and 
guineas in my pocket. I walked erect and resolute as a 
giant, and would give the wall to none; such is the effect 
of circumstances upon the mind. This, I believe, is the 
only time in my life I ever was so foolish. I feared to meet 
anyone who could by any chance have recognised me. Yet 
iu my pride [ was still a solitary being, too bashful to 
make new acquaintances with those I thought my equals, 
and too proud to associate with those 1 had known before. 
Thus did 1 strut about like a solitary peacock in a farm¬ 
yard, with this difference, that T became, unlike the 
hauglii v bird, weary of my own consequence. 

After the funeral of Eliza, Mr H-pleaded upon the 

captain to remain in Edinburgh ; but he replied that he 
could not; all the scenes around only added to his melan¬ 
choly, by recalling to his mind the lovely object he had lost 
for ever, and brought up tho consciousness of the means— 
his own cruelty and jealous temper. In a few days we 
were once more on our way to London, whore wo arrived 
in :.alety, and found tho Eliza moon'd at Ib>t herhitho. 

The captain resumed his active duties ; and his grief was 
mi her more bearable, or, to blunt iis edge, he entered more 
keenly into commevoo. I was now appointed second mate. 
His wish was to obtain a distant freight, unmindful to 

what part of the world, SO tlmt the period of his absence 
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from Britain might he the greatest. Kot finding one so 

leadily as he wished, he took a rich cargo on board unon 

his own account, fitted for the Indian market, and we 
left the Tha uies in November, 1 1 01 

For several years from this date, I was as happy as au\ 
human being could be. for we sailed the Indian Ocean fro: - 
point to point, in all directions, encountering various turns 
of fortune, but still progressing towards wealth. I was my. 
self rich, far beyond what I could ever have hoped to have 

ecu; and as for Capt .in H-, he had accumulated a for- 

■®Re with which he was satisfied; his equanimity of mind 
was in some measure restored; he could talk at times of 
liza with a pleasing melancholy, and spoke of returning 
once more to Europe. As his vessel, the Eliza, was now 
o d and not safe for a home voyage, he resolved to sell her 
m the country, and return to Europe a passenger in the 
hi st commodious trader. This he actually did at Bombay 
giving to each of Ins crew who had left England with hii, 
a handsome present, and the amount in cash of their nas 
sage-money home, that they might either return at hiiex 
pcnse, or stay longer in the country, where there were 

,t, 7 e T- lf , the7 Ch ° Se - Me ’ as sincere friend, he 
stiongly advised to remain for a few years longer when I 

f etUm aU mde P eQ dent man to Edinburgh. 

ns was one of the golden opportunities every man h is 

opce in his power during his existence of betted i,;. ? 

cumslauces for life. My evil destinv ’ S ‘ US CU '- 

made me reject it II ad f 1 some ot ier cause, 

ilhliirlinl1° 1- several mouths lmd- ., r 

had had several times before, a strong longin-to visit Sm/ 

laud once more. It is hardly possible for those wh p * 
never been for years absent from their native home to 7 6 

Will ■ InS. SSr ft aud b,HV 

i felt. eouvietioQ SSI ^ “ t f °‘; * 

** — “West, ye, I S! 
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feeling by the hope that I could return at an y time, and 

pursue my fortune. To Captain H-I stated my wish 

to return to Europe at all events, as I was weary of the 
Indian clime, and that, as I had left Edinburgh with him, 
I would, if lie had no objections, return in the same vessel- 
He agreed ; and thus we were again fated to go together. 

“ After remaining on shore inactive for some weeks, we 
embarked on board the Traussean, bound for Amsterdam. 
Would that I had been of the same turn of mind and re¬ 


solution as Air. Yates, our chief mate, who remained in 
tiie country, and soon sailed a vessel <•' his own ! I saw 
him several years afterwards in London, living in wealth 
and independence, the produce of his toils in India. I 
gratified my wish at all hazards—he obeyed his better 
judgment ; he had his reward—1 had mine. 

Ei'om 1 Bombay to *ho Cape of Oood Hope we had a 
quick and pleasant run. NVe slopped at the Cape foi thiee 
weeks, and took in refreshments and some passengeis, 
amongst whom was an old, rich planter, on his return to 
Holland, taking with him a black boy, his slave, one of the 
merriest and most obliging creatures I ever saw. The little 
fellow soon became the favourite of every one on board. 
Pontoben was the joy of every one except his master, who 
was ever correcting or finding fault with him. In one oi 
my sallies, I called the old planter Satan. He was worthy 
of the title, and it adhered to him like a burdockhead. A 
more forbidding figure I have never seen. Tall and bony, 
he had the appearance of a gigantic skeleton covered with 
shrivelled brown leather; his loreliead, laige an ei 1’ y 
furrowed, rose over two shaggy eyebrows, that oversha¬ 
dowed eyes of light blue, keen and restless. There was a 
neouliar expression in his whole face that made even tie 

..daring feel uneasy on beholding him; and,un oss t ie\ 

wore excited at the time by hatred towards him, levtu. 
dared his e■ ve. 1 myself loll that no inducement could ever 
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make me look upon him as a kindred being; and, indeed, he 
rarely spoke to any of his countrymen. His harsh, sepul¬ 
chral tones were seldom heard but in execrations of poor 
Pontoben, who would leave his master with the big drops 
of anguish, from punishment, rolling down his ebony face : 

and, in a few minutes after, be seen laughing and si ortin« 
with the seamen. ° 


Un the evening of the seventh day after we had left 
Table Bay, the sun set like an immense globe of deep red 
fire, and the sky began to be overcast. The vessel was made 
all tight for the expected storm; and come,it did, soon after 
daik, with feaiful force. All I had ever encountered could 
notbecompared to its violence. The vessel pitched, groaned, 
and quivered, during the whole night, as if she would have 
gone to pieces; and, when day at length came, with no 
1 lent of the storm, it only served to show us the ex- 
tentof our danger. The sky was dark an d lowering; heavy 
masses of clouds obscured the sun, and poured forth deluges 
of rain; t lie vessel laboured so much, and the wind was so 

n ^’ 110 011 keep his feet, and the 

crew were lashed to different parts of the vessel, to prevent 

" >• washed from the decks by the waves, which 

were every now aud then making a complete breach over 

us. ihe captain and I shared the fatigues of the crew as 

we shared their danger. Another night of darkness and 

empest, if possible more severe than the first, passed over 

oiir heads; still the vessel held good, and we hoped to 

weather the gale; when, just about an hour after davbreak 

ie wind chopped about nearly two points off the compass; 

menT ai !l ^ ¥“* 6lthei> thron S h ^tigne or mismanage- 

’ f ° We r a t l f e “ e j ndous sea to strike her too much for- 
vaid, when she heeled so far over that a second wave laid 

her upon her beam ends. A cry of despair rose, in one loner 

wading sound, from every one on board; tlm* of Te creS 

were hurled into the mountainous ocean, and perishedTn l 
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moment. r l lie vessel liacl been making a considerable quan¬ 
tity of water, but not sufficient to cause alarm on that ac- 
u n t; but now it was finding its way in by the companions 
from every wave that rolled over us. It is in moments such 


as these that the character of the seaman shines forth in all 
ils lustie. 1 ov a few minutes, and no more, we were pnva- 
tysed, and looked on in stupor, expecting to go down to the 
deep, still she floated—the larboard side only a few inches 
out of the water; the wind had perceptibly declined, still the 


a Min as high as ever; and thus, for several hours, we 
clung to fastenings! iu expectation of her goin** down every 
instai it. We had it n<>i u our power to do anythin** for our 
ifet y; it seemed as if her cargo had shifted in the hold, 

ami the first heavy sea would finish all. I cannot say how 
long this lasted; the rage of the tempest at length died 
away, and it became possible for us to net. Her fore and 


mizzi n aa tswere cutaway, when she righted considerably: 

V * 

and then we commenced to throw what of her oar&O wt 

O 

could get at overboard, altering the remainder until she 
right ed. When hope once more dawned upon us, exhausted 
by hunger and fatigue, wo stretched our weary limbs upon 
i he deck, and sank to rest—the captain of the vessel taking 

the helm, and keeping watch with a few of his exhausted 
crew, who were soon relieved b\ slmn watches, until their 
strength was restored. 


urymn t v ero now erected, and we hoped to reach the 
COQStof Portugal and relit*; but our misfortunes hud only 

commenced, for we found that our bread had been com 

pletely do Moved by the wafer we had made during the 
storm j and, be ides, we were not provisioned tor a very pro* 
Iraeted voyage. It was ill onro agreed that both passengers 
and cn should "<• on short 1 allowance; and, a« our vessel 
was both leaky and sailed badly under her jmymasts, our 
prospeets were now gloomy enough. Satan had never left 
his hcrtli sin*' Ilf* eoini ng on * * f tlm storm; but lay mid 
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blasphemed, and beat poor Pontoben as usual his 

lie had momr ume woiseundei his privations, though 

nc naci many preserves and luxuries nf),; . • ° 1 

r spirit8 > in «» 

■n which case we would leave the 

not sc fortunate • tvJL. ausscan, but we were 

of tile hurricane w i 10 , lentted from the wrecks 

I1Cdne > w hen we were beeciimv.u+• j.i 

I shall not attempt to describe thi * * u ee weeks, 

nn the bosom of the o«I th! l 

death; its glassy ,,-ivhto ’ i ' i- ‘ y a aro,l nd as still as 
twpidly wearing done. 1T 7 ? PI>Iy of PwMoo. 

seemed inevitable ■ desnaiat r 'gei |n g death from famine 
and fear were visMet T ’ *° SteaI "P°" ™; «*iety 

became more V ° f f P io ™ 

more choice in their expressions aiT% & “ d the P rofane 
the vessel like spectres tbl , ^ U ° f US raoved about 

seemingly absorbed in his ownreSectfoni 6 V6ry one 

attempt to call up a cheerful thought If 1. V*" Was the 

whicli some would attemnf if i j ^ugh was heard, 

than mirth, and grated upon the^r like™ ^ madness 
sound; while tales of fearful , m * 1 me unearthly 

alone could gain the attention of the 1^1^ forebl ><lings 

“This state of the ocean 1 ! llsteners - 

sprang up; but, alas! it was afaiutbr eeze 

our crippled vessel was ill adapted for'an^l and 
wind. By observation we were cU ybut a leading 
the coast of Portugal ami , _ u «irly epuidistant f rom 

»">• lives, we would have run rh. f 6; , <» 

back to Table Bay. This plan ff ." lect of t,le Tt-aussean 

of the C 1 ,w ; but overruled by ^ 

for the reason that we could not den^T aUd ma J orit y i 

asting long enough to carry us there ^ th ® vvind 

chance to fe U ia with ^ h J °l ’ ^ had “ore 

vessel as we neared Europe. 
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b'carcely able to stand to the pumps, for she needed clear¬ 
ing every twelve hours, we persevered in our course, '.he 
provisions being doled out iu the smallest portions that 
couid sustain nature, and diminished till we resembled 
skeletons more than men. When we commenced the voy¬ 
age, there were a great many monkeys, parrots, and other 
birds, intended as gifts to friends in Europe. These had 
Ion" since been consumed by their owners; even the vcr- 

o ^ 

min we were so fortunate as to catch were indeed a luxury : 
ami every invention was put in practice to ensnare them. 
The preserves and private stock, everything that could 
sustain life, had been taken from Satan and the other 
passengers, and placed in the common stock; so that no 
mi"ht fare better than his fellow. We had for some 
time looked at each other with an evil eye, and to wish for 
a death, that we might avoid the necessity cf casting lots; 
for, strange to say, we clung to life the more tenaciously 
the more our sufferings increased. I have often since been 
amazed to think that, for trivial sufferings or wounded 
pride, men will voluntarily commit suicide; and yet, among 
twenty-five individuals, to any of whom a natural death 
would have been a kind relief, this fearful remedy was 
never thought of. With tho keenest scrutiny we counted 
the ships crew and passengers every morning, in hopes 
that some one had died in the night. One morning, Pon 
toben, who had, even amidst the ill-usage he recei\ed fiom 
bis master, stood it out better than any on boaul, \\a» 
auiissing, and a search was made for him through the ship 
in vain. At length ho was found in his masters berth, 
beyond him, dead—the marks of strangulation upon his 

throat., evidence to us all that, Satan had strangled him 
through the night. The body was at once demanded; bub 
his master, with execrations, refused to deliver it up, as 
ho maintained the hoy was his own property, and ho would 

*keep it for his own use.* My blood ran cold as I looked 
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upon the murdered boy and his savage master The life¬ 
less corpse was torn from him, and mangled,'to be con¬ 
sumed; but neither Captain H-nor myself could look 

upon the honid mess, and several others were similar!'.' 

i ectec ; but Satan gloated over it, and cursed the others 
lor depriving him of the whole. 

Our suffeiings had now reached the limit of human 

f nU * aQce> ^ e wei e unable to stand at the pumps even 
ia - our spells; and if we ceased to lighten the vessel we 
us soon founder. In this, our last extremity, it was at 
as agreed to cast the fatal lot, to ascertain who was to die 
to save the rest. We could sustain the gnawing of hunger 
no onger. Every article of leather, even our shoes, had 
been consumed. We were all assembled upon the quarter¬ 
deck, to bide our fate. Sunk and dispirited as we were bv 
amine we all clung to life with a more intense desire than 
e had ever done in more prosperous times. The arran -e- 

Z X w 8 made : ~ a lar * e china M was placed upon 

ne™ 1U !° Whlch WaS put a scro11 of P«perfor each 

peison on board, cut and folded exactly alike. On one 

ZTl Tl ‘ G , Va ' C }°^ <*od, pardon my sins, and receive my 

not J Sak f; ° n the other > ‘Merciful God.require 
not tins innocent blood at my hands.’ He that drew the 

st was to die, and he that drew the second was to be the 
executioner All the other papers were blan k. Everythin- 

per od’TTh! ’ll ^ ^ the m ° St equitable ma ™er. A 

ready the oant g "ET! ioterYeued > and, all being 
ady, the captain walked first, placed his hand in rJM 

J.r, and drew a lot I„ like manner, every one „„ bo- d 

fol owed b,m each bolding hie doom in hie hand unonened 

fe red oTn Tb" A “ 0tbei - 

‘ . t0 l nroh hls P a Per. Good God! the fatal scroll 

“1 an< ? Satan was to be my butcher! 

1 y f sh A l,dder wheu 1 call to mind the agony of that 
moment All beamed joy, I thought that they had 
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I 11[ 1 was for a moment stupified. Then my brain 

seemed to whirl round—the light forsook my eyes—I be¬ 
came incapable of reflection; yet a nervous, convulsive 
energy made me plead for mercy—a mere instinctive effort; 
or, had I been able to command my thoughts, they would 
have satisfied me that there was no hope. Satan stood by 
my side, with the knife in his hand, ready for his victim'; 
even yet, when my slumbers are uneasy, I S2e his tall, 
hideous figure, rendered, at the time, doubly frightful bv 
famine, standing over me, his knife at my throat, and 

Captain H- in vain endeavouring to hold his hand. 

My agony and pleadings so melted the whole sufferers, 
that it was resolved to delay my death until the shades of 
night had once more covered the ocean, in hopes some 
ship might heave in sight >efore my fate was sealed; if 
not, the morning never was to dawn for me—that day 

was to be my last in time. Captain H_ kneeled, 

weeping, by my side. lie was joined by all the crew, ex¬ 
cept the satanic planter, in heartfelt devotion, and earnest 
supplication for my deliverance. Alas! I could not mould 
my own thoughts to prayer: a thousand wandering fancies 
crowded through my mind, making all dark chaos, save 
the lurid coruscations of the horrors of dissolution. Their 
prayers and supplications sounded in my ears as if they 
were the noise of broken water on a reef of rocks in a 
gentle breeze; and if 1 mechanically joined, or kept im¬ 
ploring pardon and mercy through Jesus for my many sins, 
^ was not prayer, for I felt neither peace nor hope while 
I called. My heait seemed to take little interest in what 
my 1 ips were uttering. All appeared as if I had been sud- 
clenly tin own to tlio bottom ot i\ mine in uttci 1 durkucss 
Then, again, the glowing sun, that tlie day before seemed 
stationary in (he heavens, so slow had appeared his progress, 
liow seemed to whirl with fearful velocity, as I occasionally 

cast up my despairing eyes to mark his progress 

4 1 * 
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il - r ail rr “r" . «*p«to h 


V t ( 


Me, with my hand „,^ d affS" S.T'f" * “V 

utmost to prepare my „L for the g^at ’ "t ” h g '" S 

slowly to recover from the stupor caused hJ ti” m b ® gan 
nouncement of my horrid doom T , ? ‘ 6 SUdden an - 

him. Never again will I be „ 10 'e T prayer wifch 

towards the evening. I told the captain of^^ 1 became 
now ready to submit to my lot. H e cou j d * *** 

Ins heart was too full; the tears rolled down i f “'T “ e > 

and with a groan he retired to his cabin q!V Ugg<?d ^ 

eyed me from the first as if l 1fJ >• „ • , ’ ® atslll > who had 

obtained, came forward. The men turned th^ ^7 1 had 

?T l H -rose to his feet and pushed7 T 7"' Ca l'' 

ad been allowed to live until sfndown ffd Tf’ Si ' vin S 1 

-jself, I had become weir, of n7777 ^ As 
“ -As had been the dailvnractie *• 10,11 J e sus P e nse. 
gan, several of the crew hi d beens ZZ?Z “ isfortuue « be¬ 
m Si ^t; even yet seve^^Tf ^ come 

overthe eX |)anse of waters, in hopes of ref f l l nr Up ’ to & aze 

this day had my imploring eyes be !f i ^ ° ften trough 

anxious looks. Even while I felt w & f d ° n them with 

wished it over, hope would steal 27 ?"? "*** and 

yet some space ere sunset, and llM - niyailud >' there was 

of myself, would end in supplications 717 pardon * s l»te 
l*>ted. Istartedup,^^^ * — «- 

the deck, the blessed cry « a sail i 7 J 01 “ ed ,asitraoalong 
the sound. Many wm^t 7 , was life 

clasped their hand, f„ l»«ghed aloud 

eaven. I sank upon my knees • + * H i aised their eyes to 

poured from my eyes, words were 7 °f gratifcude to God 

b ° Were S az ing over the side at7 & i J ° iDed the •»», 

Ut tIle welcome sight, which 
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was nearing us fast. We fired a gun and hung out a signal 
of distress, as the sun was now fast sinking in the west. She 
still neared us; but darkness was coming last, and fearing 
to lose her, a lantern was fixed on the top, and minute 
guns were fired. Thestrange vessel occasionally replied; and 
during this last night of ourmisery no eye was closed. Each 
Hasf i of her gun, less distant as she replied, acted upon our 
depressed minds, inspiring hope. Faint as the wind was, it 
was evident that she neared us, and we steered our almost 
waterlogged hulk towards the flash of her guns, in the best 
manner we could, When morning dawned, she was within 
a quarter of-a-league of us. We now made her out to be a 
Portuguese merchantman ; but bad she been an Algerine 
cruiser, we would have hailed her with delight. A boat put 
oil'from her, and was soon alongside. The officer who came 
on board was shocked to witness our misery; for indeed we 
resembled spectres more than men. She proved to be a 
Portuguese trader of the largest class, bouud for Brazil, laden 

with supplies. Captain II-, who was acquainted with 

the captain, and spoke a little Portuguese, having been 
several times in Lisbon, acted as interpreter. Language was 
not reo u ired to tel 1 our miserable state. The Po rtuguese acted 
with the utmost humanity, and stayed by us for two days. 
The captain himself came on board with the first boat load 
of supplies, and superintended their serving out—as great 
an act of humanity as furnishing them; for the people on 
board the Traussean, now that provisions were on board, be- 
cameactually mutinous to obtain them—each man thinking 
he alone could have eat the whole supply, so ravenous did 
our appetites feel. We were, at first, only served with half 
a biscuit each, steeped in witio Impatient as we were for 
this and much more, as soon as it was given by our bene¬ 
factors, numbers loathed it, and could not swallow the 
morsel. I thought, upou receiving my portion, it was cruel 
mockery of our wants to give so little. My desires were 
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all for food, food j yet, when I put the first bit into my 
mouth, a sickness came over me—my stomach refused to 
lecei ve it. Thus 1 sat with what my soul longed for in mv 
and, yet unable to enjoy it, conscious that my existence 
epended upon it; yet it was by several violent efforts 1 

A ,? Cee ed »; swallowing it. Soon after I fell sound asleep. 

1 weie not affected in the same manner. Some devoured 
their allowance and pleaded for more, which was, for a 

space, refused until it was thought safe to gratify the calls 
ngei with more solid food. In about four hours I 
awoke from my sleep, with the most intense craving for 
food, much^more so than I had felt during the famine. Cap- 

retired Te» Stl 1 asleep m hlS berth > to which 1 m had 

otm num ll 1 ° f the Portu S”^ vessel were at 

pumps and in charge of the vessel; for our own crew 

v ere incapable of any exertion. All energy seemed to hive 

z r g ,r ? a , t 1 i ’ ei| ;, had bee " - 

1 S Giadually the allowance of food was increased t„ 

FoZn^v r niiUS M 0Ur Vig ° Ur began gradua1 ^ t0 return. 

close to us during the night; their boats had been passing 
^*2"* WithaU they C0uld ^ to supply ouv 

ourselves were incapable of. Havfn* done nil f V™ 
could, even assist,ng to refit and sea ,ch for the ^ 

cIeZ g ou f tf ? ~" i ^ ** ^ US & -'viu,,d 

The Portuvuie'eTtainT 1 ’! 71 '!' ra ' d ? d for their kindness. 

U1 bU o ue se captain made, at partiim a ni-e*e,.f +, n 
tain iI_- nf civinh++i r - 1 „ W'piesent to (Jan- 

fo.a,e was now confined to htobe,”h S th <! “* e ‘ , ' e<! “’‘ a ' ieS; 

so long endured having made him ve ,’ 7 fevSand^ * 1 ? 
On thp fhivri ,r L * y cvtlli5jl and unwolL 

tuguese, we reached the moufhof^he'TW^ g ? Ue,OUS Por ' 

came on board. He had almost left the 8 ’ W T the pi,ot 
was his alarm and 
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ance. We resembled a spectre ship. The Traussean was 
refitted and ready to sail; but we resolved not to proceed 
farther in her. We could as readily get a passage from 
Lisbon to Britain ns from Amsterdam ; and what would 
have induced me to leave her more than what I had suf¬ 
fered in her was the presence of the hated Satan. A feel¬ 
ing of horror crept over me every time 1 saw him, after 
that fearful day during which X was doomed to death. His 
malign eyes were never o:tf me, as he sat like a rattlesnake 
fascinating a poor squirrel or bird. I did not fear him ; it 
was loathing that made me recoil from him. T could have 
encountered him in single combat with a feeling of satis¬ 
faction ; but he gave me or no one a just ground of quar¬ 
rel, and it was not my nature to fix one on him. 

“ Having settled with the captain of the i utch vessel, 
and removed our luggage to the hotel, we remained several 

weeks, during which Captain H-rapidly recovered. To 

amuse ourselves, we visited the English resident in the 

town; but our chief resort was to the house of Mr. B-, 

a Scottish merchant, who had a family of two sons and a 
daughter—the young lady a most engaging girl, and very 


beautiful. Captain H 


used to spend the most of his 


time in this family; and gradually 1 could observe a change 
in his manner and conversation. He became more gay and 
cheerful in his manner, at times ; then, again, he would 
resume all the melancholy lie felt at our first acquaintance* 
1 was, for some time, at a loss to imagine what caused 
this change of temper in him. One day, as we sat at 
breakfast, talking over old adventures, he said— 

“‘Square, I have observed that you have been rather 
surprised at my manner of late. In truth, T do not wondei 
at it. I am not less surprised at it myself That bewitch¬ 
ing mil, Helen, has made a fool of me, 1 believe. The truth 

O t) ' 1 9 

ia, 1 love ber to distraction, and fear to acknowledge it to 
myself; yet trutli will out.’ 
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, n leaninghishead upon his hand, lie sighed heavily, 
Poov Eliza! I made no reply for a few minutes, as I was 
aken by surprise, and knew not what to say. I was in- 
rdu'Kanly on my part, made his confidant. He told me 

feaied to d„” rff “* paSsio " *° H «'«. »»<i 

wa a v„ , p' I 1,6 Sh ° Uld be b«’. ihere 

jas a young Portuguese noble very marked in his atten- 
and urgedTbon J, *“ * '“" Sh Wm out ° f fears, 

now thft h „ a mp t0 w “ ber, if she was his choice, 
Jiachelor Hall w as but a lonely dwdhn J Before ?** 

calls upon a few Scotch friends I Looked un “ T" 
passed on cheerfully. I was retm ni + “ 1 , 1 “ e day 

shades ofeveninabe^an to fall h g ° lU ' h ° tel as the 

Captain H_?„ att ” d “ trty^tT ** 

posting quickly along when, at the Chureh of slo' 1 ™ 

d^r ^tzuK 1 1 

Sw 0 "’ rK °' Ve<1 1 “ 0t '^P^bln^wordf ^Il. 1 

curiosity and humanity, I bustled tluuiigh the c7o^ 7 

™\o 7 , ^ C “' )l0in ' ***** bi'his hfo„d V: 

eves he i W ^ S SI ’PP 01 ted in my arms. Opening his 
ejes, he recognised me, and said— 1 ° J,ls 

villi,v"^ 1 We been °°'™ d 'y murdered by some 

Urging silence upon him T L .,1 u m • 
veyed home to our hotel and tl m lmmecllateI y con- 
examine his wound. To mV . - sur g e °n sen t for to 

but dangerous. The poniwl had^teket U<>t 

upward direction—entering tl 1A i r+ u eUj or ^ u °afceljr J an 

wards to the top of the shoulder 6 “1?““* oufc ' 

^rarewardorniaS^^^oJ 
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had death ensued. Mr, B-- and his sons called regu¬ 

larly upon him every day, to inquire after him and visit 
his sick-bed. After he was able to sit up, Helen, attended 
by her brothers, waited upon him. I was present at their 
interview. The captain, on tlxo day of which L have 
spoken before, had called upon Helen, resolved to know 
her sentiments of him, and either declare his love or to 
banish her from his mind. The Portuguese noble was 
also present when he called. Helen’s preference had been 
too apparent; yet no opportunity offered for him to declare 
his passion. His rival watched with jealous care, and 
seemed determined to wait him out: yet no animosity 
appeared io his manner; all was, to appearance, joy and 
mirth. The captain bade Helen adieu, to keep his ap¬ 
pointment at the British Oonsul’s; Helen gave aim her 
hand to kiss: an interchange of looks had tired the Por¬ 


tuguese to madness; quickly ho had followed; and, as he 
thought, slain his lmted rival. All this had been disco- 

O r 

vered shortly after the event. But to return. 

u When Helen and her brothers entered, the captain lay 
upon his couch, propped up with pillows. She approached, 
pale, and evidently overcome by emotion ; joy beamed in t he 
captain’s eye; he stretched forth his hand to welcome her, 
and she was in the act of preset!ling hers, when the cap¬ 
tain’s hand sank, and ho tell back upon the pillows, pale 
and Overcome. His eye was fixed upon her hand, which 
had sunk by her side. We looked on in astonishment, lu 
it ft * w minutes the captain u covered, and was the first to 

speak— 

“‘KxctiMn t his burst of feeling l cannot control; this 
moment has recalled to memory the most miserai le event 

of my life. Lady, that, ring?’ pointing to her hand with 
a melancholy smile. 

« *1 got it from mv poor cousin at her death,’ sin' said. 
«* ‘Thank (bid!’ the captain ejaculated. * It was once 
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nunc ; the gift of one I loved dearer than life_my dear 

Eliza, now no more/’ 

' \y h! le he said this, the brothers looked upon each other 
astonished, while Ellen hung her head, and turned deadly 
pale. The whole party were much embarrassed, until the 
captain gave them an account of his first love, and its fatal 
>ssue. During the recital I could see the tears swim in 

, Nlie took the ring from her linger, and pre¬ 
sented it to the captain, who kissed it with fervour and 
placed it upon his bosom for a moment, saying_ 

“ £ Dearest Helen, will you be to me all that Eliza was 

!2n r Z ‘ 0 £? thh “ * your promise* 

von ? - 1 h0 " g ’ 7 yml an<1 y°" r relations worthy of 

“Helen blushed, and made no reply; but her eves were 
eloquent Her brothers said they felt themselves honoured 

and would consult their father. All were now happy. The 

"" hiSt ° lT ° f th ° - *e 

• Their cousin Katherine, a young lady of great expee- 

mtn" n a Holf 1 ^ betroth « 1 *> » Scoteh- 

man in Holland, where she resided with her mother o 

widowed sister of their father's; before their marrhX 

twTLd ^ hafl i fa ! ,e f ? in - a dnel ° n the froatiemof 

death she had fid lei A * ter bis premature 

to Lisbon n • 1T l ° a bad State of healt, b and come 

arms of He 1 l! 1 ’ *£* ?" breatbed ** in tho 

of value. » bequeathing her the ring and other jewels 

“ Captain H-nowremoved to the house of Mr B_ 

in 8 LKbonTh edge f father ‘ inJaW t0 be> 1 ienia i»ed no longer 

adieu to Captain ^ ceremony,when I bade 

hoard the Emelie fn,- r ‘i“ d 3 blldc ’ “ nd eralj “>'ked on 

my stay in Lisbon; wt rich’• poorer for 

> J ucn. I was possessed of several 
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hundred pounds; my mind was more harassed how to lay 
tliem out to advantage than it had been to earn them. In 
truth I was so unstable in my resolves, I sometimes wished 
1 was once again as poor as I was when I lott Edinburgh 

first with Captain li 
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